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A VERSATILE AUTOGRAPH. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING, 


T is a reflection that is full of grat- 
ification to every virtuous printer, 
that though there are tricks in all 
other trades, there are none in his 
own. And I suppose no other 
tradesman has such opportunities 
of extensive insight into the said 
tricks. From him, as from a 
father confessor, ‘few things are 

hidden, for his silence may always be relied on. In 
the markings of proofs and revises he often sees the 
inner workings of the mind of his customer revealed. 
Oftentimes the private marks on confidential copy place 
him in possession of details which the outer world 
little suspects. He becomes skeptical, for does not 
he know exactly how the testimonials in favor of Pro- 
fessor Peregrine Perkins’ Pneumatic Piebald Pills are 
obtained, the exact value of the learned Professor’s 
diploma, and, it may be, the ratio between the cost of 
manufacture of the remedy in question and its selling 
price. He does not willingly become accessory to the 
little and big sharp practices of fellow tradesmen —in 
fact, they are painful to his sensitive conscience ; but 
he holds his peace. 

The little incident of the autograph occurred many 
years ago, and, as the novelists say, all the parties 
chiefly concerned having long since passed away, no 
harm can possibly follow from its narration. 

The printer who tells the story lived, let us say, in 
the British colony of Fiji. To him came certain neigh- 
bors in the aérated water line, to have printed some 
sarsaparilla labels. The firm was a new and enterprising 
one of two partners, and in the process of taking proofs 
and revises he saw them concocting the beverage in a 
large copper on their own premises. But, knowing the 
common prejudice against local industries, the firm pre- 
ferred to sell their product as an imported article. So 





the two partners called on the printer, bringing with 
them two model labels — one for style, another for the 
text, and discussed between themselves in his presence 
all the details. The advertisement setting forth the 
special virtues by which the sarsaparilla was distin- 
guished from all others was taken verbatim, but it was 
about the professional recommendation that the chief 
discussion took place. It was a certain Doctor Heth- 
erington who was supposed to give his recommenda- 
tion to the sarsaparilla as set forth on the label, and 
of course Doctor Hetherington’s name could not be 
used. Soa variety of names were considered. At last 
‘*Reginald Percy Wilbraham’’ was fixed upon as suf- 
ficiently imposing, and the partner who was considered 
the better penman of the two made a number of trials, 
until he had a professional autograph which would 
answer the purpose. The label then set forth, the 
signature only being changed, that : 

This particular Sarsaparilla owes its wonderful and pre- 
eminent efficacy to the special method of its preparation, by 
which all the virtues of the Root are retained in their original 
perfection. The secret of its preparation is known only to the 


inventor and manufacturer, and customers are cautioned to see 
that every bottle is authenticated by the facsimile signature 


Which has been duly registered, and to imitate which is FELONY. 





This much having been settled, it became necessary to 
explain to the customers that a special engraving and 
electrotype would be needed. This was authorized, and 
in due time the labels were printed, and Doctor Wilbra- 
ham’s Sarsaparilla found its way into the market. No 
second batch of labels was ever required; no one risked 
a prosecution by forging the label; and a year or two 
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afterward the enterprising soda-water firm ‘‘ joined the 
majority.’’ In justice to their memory, let me add that 
that they did not omit to pay the printer. 

I suppose that every printer who has not just started 
in business has somewhere a drawer containing dead — 
very dead— private electrotypes. The registered trade- 
marks of forgotten firms— cuts of places of business 
that have long since disappeared — portraits of pushing 
business men who have dropped out of the running, 
and old autographs. He does not destroy them: as a 
matter of fact he holds them still as in trust, though the 
trust has long lapsed, and they are of no use to anyone. 
Into such a drawer did the signature of Reginald Percy 
Wilbraham, M.D.., find its way. 

Now, the Parliament of the British colony, aforesaid, 
in its wisdom decreed that newspaper exchanges should 
no longer be charged with postage, but pass free 
through the post. Lest publishers, however, should be 
too greatly exalted by this concession, the onerous con- 
dition was imposed that every such copy should be 
franked, that one person only in each office should 
indorse the exchange wrappers, and that his signature 
should be written in the center of a sheet of paper of 
given dimensions and forwarded to the chief post 
office, in order that the officials there, when they had 
nothing else to do, might compare the franked exchange 
wrappers with the autograph preserved in the colonial 
archives. 

This condition caused not only loss of time in sign- 
ing wrappers, but other trouble. There was no provi- 
sion for a substitute, so that if the authorized member 
of the staff died, or went on a wedding trip, or fell off 
his bicycle, or even tarried long at the wine, all the 
exchanges had to bear a penny stamp. So an amend- 
ing act was passed. The privilege was conceded of 
franking the papers with a hand-stamp, which, it was 
decreed must be a facsimile of the autograph. So all 
the newspapers had engraved stamps—of wood or 
metal or other material — constructed, and the franking 
thenceforth was done by the devil. 

One day Mr. Arboret, who printed and published 
the People’s Defender away in the Bush, came to town, 
part of his business being to procure a stamp. He 
called on the printer, and asked how much it would 
cost. Rubber stamps had just then come in, and the 
printer recommended one of them. The engraving 
would cost ten shillings, and the rubber stamp (they 
were dear in those days) about the same. Mr. Arboret 
thought that was too much. He looked at his flowing 
signature, and a thought struck him. ‘‘ Look here,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ have you any old facsimile name about the 
place? I could register that. The Postmaster-General 
would be none the wiser, and what difference would it 
make to him?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the printer, ‘‘I havea 
signature somewhere of a certain ‘ Wilbraham, M.D.,’ 
or something of the kind.”’ 

‘*Oh, hang the ‘M.D.,’”’ said Arboret, ‘‘ we don’t 
want that.’’ ‘‘It’s easy enough to cut it off the rub- 
ber stamp,’’ said the printer. ‘‘I’ll look it up.’’ 
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‘*This won’t do,’’ said Arboret, when he saw it, ‘‘it 
would go right across the wrapper. Can you cut it 
short?’’ ‘‘As short as you like.’? So, a few days 
thereafter, the finished rubber stamp was posted, and 
the Defender went forth franked by 





whose name was duly entered in the records of the post 
office, where doubtless it still remains. And succeed- 
ing devils stamped Reginald’s name on the exchanges 
as long as the Defender lasted, which was a good many 
years. 

Forty or fifty miles away from the Defender office 
was the establishment of the Farmer’ s Champion, which 
took the opposite line in politics, and was chiefly filled 
with abuse of the Defender which the latter cordially 
reciprocated. Yet the proprietors were quite friendly, 
and when the Champion man saw the franking stamp on 
the Defender wrappers, he wrote and asked where he 
could get one, and Mr. Arboret gave him the particulars 
by return of post. The result of which was that the 
electro came once more into use, and the Champion 
complying in all respects with the postal regulations 
of Fiji, sent forth its wrappers franked with the auto- 


graph of 
Pag oboe 
Which little story shows how easily a four-horse 
team may be driven through an official regulation, and 


also what lamentable tricks there are in trade — always 
excepting the trade of the printer. 








Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINES. 
BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
HE coming thing in printing machinery is evidently 
the paper-feeding machine. Heretofore the use- 
fulness of automatic feeding mechanisms has been con- 
fined to their use on ruling machines, but recent trials 
and developments convince us that they will ere long be 
available for the general run of printing machines and 
folders. Week after week the Patent Office records 
show new devices, and illustrate the directions in which 
various machine-designers are seeking success, besides 
furnishing advance information of what may be expected 
on the market. Some of the best educated and trained 
brains in the profession are studying this problem and 
evolving new ideas, and the result is sure to give the 
public a line of self-feeding machines suitable for nearly 
all classes of printing. 
The methods employed are various. Some take the 
sheets from the top of a pile or bank, which is kept 
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squared and in good position; others take the sheet 
from the bottom of such a pile. Still others comb or 
scrape out the sheet, as does the human feeder, turning 
up a corner or corners and drawing it to its place. 
Another method is to cut the sheets off from a roll and 
drop them against the guides on the press feed-table. 
This method, of course, makes no allowance for print- 
ing the second time, as in backing up. 

The use of paper fed from a roll to a rotary press is 
theoretically the best and most natural method of auto- 
matic feeding, but as we have so many flat-bed presses 
with reciprocating movements, that are now fed by 
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may be made to feed such for a short time, but the con- 
ditions are so much against the machine that success 
cannot be expected very soon with thin paper. The 
sheets will at times stick together and become jammed, 
and it is contrary to good mechanics to expect success 
under such circumstances. Present experience indicates 
that this sort of feeding will do only where a fairly good 
quality of paper is used and the sheets are not too large 
and unwieldy. Nevertheless, many inventors look for 
success on these lines, and a long list of patents has 
been granted for single-sheet feeders operating by pneu- 
matic suction or by purely mechanical movements. 


ee Re 
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hand, it would be very desirable to have feeding 
machines suited to these, and not be obliged to build 
presses to suit the feeding mechanism. At the present 
time, web newspaper presses, some special forms of job 
presses, and ruling machines are the only ones on which 
automatic feeding is generally accomplished. The great 
run of cylinder and platen presses are fed by hand, and 
the question is often asked whether these will come to 
be fed by machine, or whether we shall come to use 
new forms of presses which will receive the sheets auto- 
matically. The writer thinks that no machine for feed- 
ing sheets singly from a pile can be expected to handle 
large sheets of very thin paper satisfactorily. Some 


The workers in the field of improved paper-feeding 
machinery are many of them men favorably known in 
the trade as successful inventors, and they may be set 
down, as a rule, as knowing what they are about, and 
capable of attaining the end if it is attainable. Talbot 
C. Dexter, of Pearl River, New York, is endeavoring 
to accomplish the object by manipulating the paper 
much as is done in hand-feeding. He combs the paper 
down from a pile, and, when the sheets come near the 
guides, introduces an electric retarding device to pre- 
vent the passage of more than one sheet at a time. 
The sheets are drawn in between rubber-faced rolls, 
revolving so as to draw them on. If two or more 
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sheets come in, the extra thickness raises a device and 
makes an electric connection that reverses the rotation 
of the upper roll, so that it pushes back the upper sheet 
or sheets that should not come forward, and in this way 
a perfect operation is expected. 

Robert Miehle, of Chicago, has devised a method of 
feeding in single sheets of paper, as cut from a roll, 
employing a set of rollers as a carrier, so arranged that 
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the rollers come away from under the sheet after having 
taken it up to the guides. Various pneumatic appli- 
ances are used to squirt air at the sheet, at certain 
points in its travel, so as to render its movement certain 
and uniform. 

Francis Meisel, of Boston, in his latest mechanism 
for feeding, starts off with the same idea as Miehle, tak- 
ing the paper from the web and cutting it off for presen- 
tation to the guides of the press. He carries the sheet 
from the cutters between tapes to the feed table, which 
is so arranged with rear and side pins that the sheet is 
forced up to the guides, very much as the sheets are 
sometimes jogged into position by a mechanism on a 
delivery table. 

George F. Leiger, of Chicago, is working on the 
system of taking the top sheet from a squared bank of 
paper, and removing it by suction of the air, with what 
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he terms ‘‘ pneumatic pickers,’’ which draw the sheet 
between tapes for carrying it to the printing cylinder. 
Minor mechanism is provided for keeping the sheets 
adjacent to the top one from rising with it, and being 
carried to the tapes. 

The Economic Machine Company, which has for 
some years enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the feeding to 
ruling machines, evidently means to be first in the field 
with a practical printing-press feeder, for they have had 
assigned to them, within the past eighteen months, the 
patents of six different inventors. One of this number, 
designed by Brainerd W. Child, of New York, consists 
of a trip mechanism, for controlling the tympan-sheet 
shifting mechanism of the press; another, by Child, con- 
sists of an electric stop mechanism actuated by the pass- 
ing of an additional thickness of paper, so that the 
surplus may be pulled back; a third, by Child, in con- 
junction with Jeremiah Keating, of Boston, and M. B. 
Foy, of New York, consists of a buckling device for 
turning up the front corner of a sheet, and a rear buck- 
ling device, operating alternately; another, by Child, 
Foy and Frank M. Leavitt, of Brooklyn, has a trans- 
versely moving’slide, provided with gripper jaws, a side 
register plate, and moving side guide; another, by Frank 
B. Ford, of Philadelphia, is a device for stopping an 
incorrectly placed sheet, so that if necessary both press 
and feeder are stopped before a misplaced sheet can be 
taken in; another, by Foy and Leavitt, has a longitudi- 
nally reciprocating pair of carrying grippers, arranged 
in front of the point where the sheet is buckled, and 
adapted to seize the margin of the buckled portions and 
remove the sheet from the pile, two front buckling 
devices being also employed; another, by F. M. Leavitt, 
pertains mostly to minor details of construction, and 
adapts a rod to perform the double function of a pressing 
spring for down pressure of the buckling finger, and of 
lifting the buckling finger; another, by Keating and 
William Womersley, of Brooklyn, relates to an arrange- 
ment of the feed tapes to reduce their propelling action 
with a shield, so that the sheets may not strike too 
forcibly against the registering guides. 

Thomas A. Briggs and William A. Philpott, Jr., of 
Niagara Falls, have been working on the feed apron and 
roller principle, from beneath the pile. They employ a 
flexible pressure apron and a tension device for keeping 
the apron taut. Briggs has also patented, and assigned 
to the Briggs Manufacturing Company, of Niagara, New 
York, a mechanism consisting of a fly, just like the 
delivery fly of a printing press, designed to transfer a 
sheet from a feeding machine to the feedboard of a 
printing press, the transfer serving to get the air under 
the sheet, and render it easily shiftable, just as the 
human feeder does with the backward jerk of the paper. 

A carrier system of underneath rolls on an endless 
frame is the method used by Edward Dummer, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, of the Dummer Feeder Company. 
He passes a roller back and forth over the pile, using 
greater force on the forward than on the backward 
movement, thus working down the sheets. An inclined 














strip is placed in the path of the sheet, so that each sheet 
must pass over the strip and be raised thereby, so as to 
lap over the sheet previously carried. 

The recent successful tests of the Niagara feeding 
machine have been described in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This concern has now an order for placing four of the 
machines in the establishment of Wynkoop & Hallen- 
beck, of New York, where it is understood they will be 
used on Miehle and Century presses. 

W. G. Trevette, of Chicago, is experimenting with 
a mechanism for taking the top sheet from a bank by 
means of a plate faced with soft rubber, which is 
brought regularly into contact with the top sheet, and 
moved forward to advance it. 

Robert S. Oder, of Kansas City, in the mechanism 
devised by him, operates by advancing the top sheet of 
a pile by scraping, the advance being electrically con- 
trolled by the top sheet, which shuts off an electric 
circuit and stops the scraping as soon as it is down to 
the guides. The paper pile is raised vertically like the 
Economic. Feed wheels are also employed. 

Frank Van Benthuysen, of Albany, employs two 
independent sets of tapes, run at different speeds, to 
carry in the sheets, electrical contacts being introduced, 
so that circuits are closed by the passing paper, to regu- 
late part of the mechanism. He also introduces what 
he styles an electric ‘‘ belt-stripper.’’ 

Emmerich & Vonderlehr, of New York City, have 
purchased the patent of Nelson E. Funk, also of New 
York, embodying a carriage for rolling along the top 
sheet of a pile, and a device for lifting the edge of the 
top sheet from the next succeeding sheet by suction; 
also a positive mechanism for rolling the edge of the top 
sheet upwardly. 

A series of vertical swinging suction nozzles is used 
by Robert McKee, of Philadelphia, in connection with 
a buckling finger, for removing the top sheet and bring- 
ing it to the guides. 

David Carlaw, of Glasgow, Scotland ; Edward T. 
Cleatherg, of London, England ; and Adolph Reisser, 
of Vienna, Austria-Hungary, are three foreign inventors 
who are working to the same end. Carlaw lifts his 
sheets pneumatically by tubes, from which the air is 
partially exhausted. Cleatherg uses swinging feeding 
rods, and an oscillating ‘‘ fluffing finger’’; and Reisser 
has a set of needle pushers for working the sheet to a 
position between feeding rollers. 

Walter G. Harris has succeeded in feeding cards and 
envelopes, with his automatic mechanism, at a speed of 
9,000 an hour, but the method is not suited to flimsy 
stock. 

The plan of feeding a cylinder press from the roll, 
and cutting off the sheets as they are dropped to the 
guides, has been employed by Walter Scott, as well as 
Miehle and Meisel. It can be arranged so as to leave 
the press free for hand feeding, when such is necessary, 
as in running the paper through on the second side. It 
ought not to be a very costly attachment for a press, 
and it would be suited to any size or quality of paper. 
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If the machine is to be adapted to the press, this would 
seem to be the ideal principle; whereas, if the press is 
to be adapted to the feeding apparatus, nothing can be 
better than the rotary web press combination principle. 

For small job and platen presses the Kidder prin- 
ciple of feeding from the roll has held its own for a long 
time, and meets the wants of a large class of work. It 
is the natural method for a job press, drawing the paper 
out as wanted and cutting it off after printing. But 
for small work that cannot be fed from the roll, because 
the stock is necessarily cut up before printing, as in the 
case of envelopes, orders of dance, etc., there is a field 
for a feeding device to be attached to the ordinary job- 
ber. The card drop was a step in this direction, but 
never being in much demand, the inventors seem to 
have dropped the whole matter, until lately, when some 
new devices have appeared in the Patent Office. There 
are several ways in which a platen jobber can be built 
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to feed and deliver its sheet. It may have a four-sided 
platen, which rotates on an axle, and takes the sheet 
from a feed table with grippers, as does the cylinder of 
a cylinder press. It may carry the sheet in on a frame, 
after the fashion of the old Adams, or it may be pro- 
vided with a cylinder in place of a platen, and work 
much like a miniature cylinder press. All of these 
arrangements are possible, and all of them have some 
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advantages and some objections. One of these days 
we shall see something of the sort in the market, and 
printers will be glad to buy it. 

The trade is ripe for more perfect feeding mechan- 
isms, and the sooner they come out the better. This is 
the age of improved machinery and especially of auto- 
matic machinery, and the nearer automatic printing 
presses become the better for the future of the trade. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 

NO. IV.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
MONG tthe erroneous assertions that have been 
made about words, the following, from Trench’s 
‘* Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in 
senses different from their present,’’ is one of the queer- 
est: ‘‘ With the exception of the one phrase ‘heir 
apparent,’ meaning heir evident, manifest, undoubted, 
we do not any longer employ ‘apparent’ for that which 
appears because it is, but always either for that which 
appears and is not, or for that which appears, leaving in 
doubt whether it is or no.’’ The word has never really 
lost its literal meaning, though another writer says it is 
‘‘in dispute.’’ An heir apparent is not simply evident, 
manifest, or undoubted, for any and every true heir is 
so ; ‘‘ heir apparent’’ means the heir whose priority of 
inheritance is apparent, or recognized legally, as certain 
at the time, but often liable to supersedure, as in case of 
one who is heir apparent though not of the first relation- 
ship, and whose claim is nullified if a direct heir is born. 
Thus, Trench’s one instance of the survival of the 
original sense of the word ‘‘apparent’’ is shown really 
to embody the idea of mere appearance, and not to be 
positive beyond change, whereas the absolute sense of 
physical appearance is still, as it always has been, a 
matter of every-day expression, as in saying that on 
nearer approach to scenery its beauty becomes more 
apparent, meaning simply that it is seen more clearly. 
As the commonest use of the word implies doubt, how- 
ever, perfect clearness of expression demands that in the 
absolute sense ‘‘apparent’’ shall have context that fixes 
it beyond question. 

Many words may truly be said to be synonymous 
with ‘‘apparent,’’ in that they may be defined similarly, 
yet it is seldom true that any one of them expresses 
exactly the same meaning that any other would if sub- 
stituted. We may speak of an apparent, an evident, 
a manifest, or an obvious intention. In calling it appar- 
ent, we should mean that it appears to be what is 
intended, but may not be; if we say evident, it should 
be one that shows out plainly, leaving no reason for 
doubt after it is once perceived; if manifest, a little more 
easily perceived, as if made evident by being thrust 
upon our observation; if obvious, still more forcibly 
shown, as if standing before us and demanding recog- 
nition. 

‘* Appreciate,’’ in the sense ‘‘rise or increase in 
value,’’ is said to be indefensible, very improper, and 
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undesirable, ‘‘because,’? as Webster’s International 
Dictionary says, ‘‘ ‘ rise’ sufficiently expresses the idea, 
and ‘appreciate’ has its own distinctive meaning, which 
ought not to be confused with one so entirely different.’’ 
In the Webster Unabridged the same reason is given 
for considering the use undesirable, but it is said that the 
other meaning ‘‘ought not to be encroached upon by 
one so entirely diverse.’’ But the meaning objected to 
is strictly etymological as to the sense of the word’s 
elements, and the other meaning cannot be confused 
with it or encroached upon by it. Moreover, the word 
in such use is the only possible etymological opposite ot 
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‘‘depreciate,’’ meaning to become of less value, to 
which the purists have not objected. 

Three words very much confused in use are ‘‘ apt 
‘‘liable,’’ and ‘‘likely.’’ All are frequently misused, and 
even in some books written for the sole purpose of warn- 
ing against misuse -of words. Richard Grant White 
says the proper meaning of ‘‘apt’’ is ‘‘ almost impossi- 
ble to express by definition or periphrasis,’’ and there is 
good defence for this opinion in the fact that no diction- 
ary does differentiate it clearly from the other two words 
in definition. A person is apt to do that toward 
which he is strongly inclined; he is likely to do what 
commends itself to him or is forced upon him; he is 
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liable to unfavorable experience, not to ‘‘do’’ anything, 
as ‘‘liable’’ is a passive word, not active. White says, 
‘‘A man may be liable to catch the plague or to fall in 
love, and yet not be apt to do either’’; and he says 
wrongly. A man exposed to infection would be likely 
to suffer, liable to disease, but not apt to leave himself 
liable if he could escape, unless he stayed professionally 
or charitably. ‘‘Apt’’ in such connection should 
always imply personal inclination or tendency; for merely 
probable choice or experience ‘‘likely’’ is the right 
word. 

Dean Alford says, in his ‘‘Plea for the Queen’s 
English,’ that ‘‘ We say, ‘One way of speaking is as 
good as the other’; but when we deny the proposition 
we are obliged to say, ‘One way of speaking is not so 
good as the other.’ ‘So’ cannot be used in the affirm- 
ative proposition, or ‘as’ in the negative.’’ Some other 
writers state the same difference between these words, 
but many high authorities are against it, or at least 
leave the distinction open to choice. /Webster has as an 
example, ‘‘ Give us such things as you please, so long as 
you please, or as long as you please,’’ thus indicating no 
choice. Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s dictionary seems to pre- 
fer the distinction, having as examples ‘‘as bright as 
gold,’’ and ‘‘not so bright as gold.’’ The Century 


Dictionary makes no note of choice between affirmative 
and negative, and gives many quotations from famous 
writers with ‘‘so’’ in affirmative clauses, evidently dis- 
tinguishing only between the senses of the words. 


The 
Standard Dictionary has a paragraph in its ‘‘ Faulty 
Diction’’ department that is too long to quote entire, 
but is very clear and accurate. Here we are told that 
in the questions, ‘‘Is John as old as James?’ and ‘‘Is 
your uncle so old as my father ?’’ different impressions 
are conveyed, the second question implying consider- 
able age, and the first having no such implication. 
Worcester does not consider the expressions with ref- 
erence to direct distinction, merely defining the two 
words in their respective places and giving a few quo- 
tations. The restriction of ‘‘as’’ to affirmative sen- 
tences and of ‘‘so’’ to negative sentences does not 
seem to be absolute, either through the support of 
lexicographic or grammatical authority or through that 
of usage. 

William Mathews, who wrote a book entitled 
‘“Words; their Use and their Abuse,’’ is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘ Words have a potency of association aside 
from their significance as representative signs,’’ and is 
said to have misused ‘‘aside’’ in place of ‘‘apart.’’ 
Such use of ‘‘aside’’ is said by some to be an Amer- 
icanism, and one writer says it is ‘‘ unknown in correct 
and classical English.’’ The Century Dictionary says 
it is nearly or quite peculiar to the United States, and 
the Standard calls it an Americanism. The other dic- 
tionaries do not notice it as a distinct use, and treat 
the two words as exact synonyms. Mathews’s use of 
‘‘aside’’ is by no means really erroneous, but ‘‘ apart ’’ 
in its stead could not be challenged, and for this 
reason is preferable. Bardeen’s ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls’’ has 
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a good example of substitution of ‘‘apart’’ for ‘‘ aside,”’ 
as follows: ‘‘On the other hand, ‘May I take you 
apart for a moment?’ asks a gentleman of another. 
‘Certainly, sir, if you will promise to put me together 
again.’’’ Of course the intention was to take him 
aside. 

Although some purists tell us that ‘‘at auction’’ is 
indefensible, we have proof that it is defensible in the 
following, from the Standard Dictionary: ‘‘In England 
things are usually said to be sold by auction, and put 
up to auction; in the United States they are said to be 
put up or sold at auction. ‘By auction’ regards the 
auction as the agency or method by which sale is 
effected; ‘at auction,’ as the occasion or place of sale.’’ 
In this case the American usage is at least as good as 
the British, One argument in its favor may be found 
in the fact that goods are always said to be bought at 
auction, not by auction, and we need not distinguish 
between buying and selling by using different preposi- 
tions. 

One of the most persistent erroneous uses of words 
is that of ‘‘ avocation’’ for vocation. One’s vocation is 
his regular calling, business or professional employment, 
and his avocation is something else that he does habit- 
ually. An avocation may be pursued for income or for 
pleasure, but on adoption as the principal means of 
earning it becomes a vocation. The two words are 
clearly distinguished in every dictionary, by definition, 
and the distinction is emphasized in all books on dic- 
tion, there is no reason why they should be confused 
in literature. 

Alfred Ayres, in his book ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ says 
that ‘‘avoid’’ is often misused in the sense of prevent 
or hinder, thus: ‘‘ There shall be no cause of complaint 
if I can avoid it.’’ But in the sentence quoted the 
meaning does not seem to be that of prevent or hinder. 
What is meant seems better explained by supposing an 
ellipsis; as, ‘‘if I can avoid giving or making it.’’ A 
more frequent expression is, ‘‘if I can help it.’’ Of all 
possible expressions, ‘‘ avoid it’’ seems best. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electrotyping, 
stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. Persons 
connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending news from 
their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly indi- 
vidual theories and experiences of practical value. 





Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by letter 
or through THE INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on separate 
sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for the sub- 
scription department. If so written they can be sent with business letters, 
but it is better to forward them under separate cover, marking plainly on out- 
side of envelope the name of department under which answer is expected. 
Read paragraph at the beginning of each department head for particulars. 
Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied by stamp. The large 
amount of correspondence reaching this office makes compliance with these 
requests absolutely necessary. 
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as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of 
the advertisements now in its columns, and the number of them, 
tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest 
trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments, to insure insertion in the issue of any suonth, should 
— this office not later than the twentieth of the month pre- 
ceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfill the offers in 
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tised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 

RINTERS, from the time of Gutenberg, have 

always been eager for the privilege of examining 
good specimens of the art preservative, and of late days 
it has become very manifest that some cheap and _prac- 
tical method should be devised whereby the printers 
throughout the country could have access to specimens 
of printing of approved workmanship. THE INLAND 
PRINTER has therefore devised a plan which appears to 
be simple enough, provided the printers who desire the 
service live up to the few conditions imposed. It must 
be borne in mind at the outset that the exchange is in 
an experimental stage, and that it must be tried in a 
limited field in a tentative way before its application can 
be extended. The work will be in charge of Mr. Ed S. 
Ralph, the editor of the department of job criticism. 
It is designed to procure and arrange a suitable case in 
which will be deposited specimens of jobwork received 
from subscribers, all properly subdivided and labeled. 
The specimens criticised by Mr. Ralph will also be 
deposited in the case and notation made of the number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER in which the criticism ap- 
peared. It will be necessary, therefore, that each person 
into whose hand the case may come shall use due care 
to preserve its arrangement. Suitable rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of subscribers will be given with 
the case. The conditions upon which this exchange 
will be furnished are that each subscriber shall send 
to Mr. Ralph within the next month—that is, before 
February 1 —six specimens of his work with an appli- 
cation for the service. The case will be sent by express 
and the charges will be collected from the recipient, who 
will retain it one week (six days) and express it to the 
address following his own name, on a list supplied with 
the case, taking a receipt therefor, and mailing the same 
promptly to Mr. Ed S. Ralph, the Winters Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. Failure to fulfill any of these con- 
ditions will entail loss of the service. No correspon- 
dence relating to this department will be answered by 
letter, but all matters will be attended to through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. But one case will 
be sent out in the immediate future. In what State it 
will circulate will depend on the number of applications 
received for the service. After the success of the plan is 
proven, the classes of subscribers will be divided, and 
those whose specimens are of an educational value will 
receive the service free on payment of express charges, 
and those whose specimens are of negative value as an 
educational influence will be assessed a nominal sum. 
Promptness of application for the service will enable the 
plan to be matured at an early date. Applications from 
printers with an established business will be duly filed, 
but applications from other than these must be properly 
indorsed by some responsible person before they will be 
considered. It is desired to make this department run 
itself practically, in order that the exchange may be 
within the reach of all. The assessment for the second 
class members will be nominal, to cover the expense of 
running the department. Get your name filed at once. 
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THE WORKMAN’S VIEWS VERSUS THE 
EMPLOYER’S VIEWS. 
ODAY we have all sorts of ‘‘ organs’’ devoted to a 
variety of interests supposedly, but it is frequently 
the case that these publications are by force of circum- 
stances compelled to advocate one interest only from a 
partisan point of view, with the result that it circulates 
only among those who approve of the views expressed. 
While THE INLAND PRINTER, in common with another 
esteemed contemporary, has endeavored to maintain an 
impartial attitude and to give all a fair hearing, the 
management has felt that the economic questions before 
the printing trade should be given a little wider consid- 
eration in these pages, and that each side should be 
heard on its merits. With this object there is com- 
menced in this number two departments, both under the 
management of capable men of broad views and full 
knowledge of the economic conditions of which they 
One gives the employer’s views, the other gives 
the workman’s. The widest latitude will be given these 
gentlemen to present their case. They may criticise 
each other, and the interested reader may give his voice 
to the side he thinks in the right. There will be no 
personalities of an objectionable kind, but it is expected 
that a strong light will be thrown on the problems of the 
employer and of the workman from contrasting sources 
to the benefit of the trade and to the interest of the 
average reader. 


write. 





MACHINE OPERATORS AND PRINTERS. 

HE late Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, 

said, in a lecture on journalism, that he knew of no 
kind of knowledge that is out of place in the editorial 
room. This dictum may, with some limitations, be 
extended to the mechanical department of newspaper 
making. The machine operator under the new régime, 
for instance, will find it of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to him to know all that he can learn about the 
nature and habits of the quasi-intelligent instrument by 
which he earns his daily bread. The operator who can 
attend to his machine enjoys a great advantage over one 
whose whole ambition has been limited to making for 
himself a record as a ‘‘swift,’’ and this advantage will 
grow greater as time passes. There are now fre- 
quent demands for operators who are capable of taking 
care of small plants. This demand will increase, and 
the ‘‘all-round’’ operator will enjoy all the advantages 
possessed in former years by his analogue under the old 
dispensation. It remains true in this case, as in so 
many others, that ‘‘ the race is not always to the swift.’’ 
It behooves the ambitious operator, therefore, to use his 
eyes and his brains, as well as his fingers, and to lose no 
opportunity of acquainting himself with all the workings 
of his machine. 

Another sort of knowledge which the operator will 
not find amiss is a knowledge of the printing business in 
the old sense of the word. It is true that there are not 
many today at work on the machine who are altogether 
devoid of any knowledge of typesetting. We have 
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heard of one, a good operator, too, who on being called 
from his machine to help in the ad. department of one 
of the metropolitan dailies, confessed that he did ‘‘ not 
know the boxes.’’ Such cases are rare, however, 
though we think they will not be so infrequent in the 
course of a few years more. But many— perhaps a 
majority—of the men who are operating machines today 
are young men who, previous to their learning the new 
way, had not sufficient experience to make themselves 
masters of the art in the old sense. And things have 
not yet reached that stage where the compositor can be 
dispensed with entirely. The man who can leave his. 
machine and set an ad. in a tasty manner in a reason- 
able length of time, or do good work on display heads, 
will in newspaper work have a very appreciable advan- 
tage over one who is nonplused the moment he is taken 
from his keyboard. And this advantage will grow 


greater as in the course of time the old-fashioned com- 
positors disappear, and the man who is a real all-round 
printer-operator will find his services in demand wher- 


ever he goes. 

Of course, it goes without saying, that a little 
acquaintance with the rules of grammar and the mean- 
ings of words will be found useful. In the old days this 
was considered a sine gua non, but long before the 
introduction of the machine the literary tradition had 
become a vanishing force among the disciples of the art 
preservative. And certainly the introduction of the new 
invention, with all its advantages, has not had a ten- 
dency to improvement in this respect. Even in the best 
appearing of our journals at the present time there is 
scarcely an issue which does not contain ‘‘ bulls’’ which 
would have evoked eternal pandemonium in the com- 
posing rooms of former days. But it must be consid- 
ered that this is a transition period in the history of the 
trade, and the time will come, and may be nearer at 
hand than is suspected by the careless enunciators of the 
theory that ‘‘ everything goes now,’’ when that theory 
will be sternly frowned upon, and those who illustrate 
it by their practice will find themselves relegated to the 
company of the ‘‘sawdust printer.’’ The machine 
operator of the future will find use for all the old learn- 
ing, as well as the new lights of the latter dispensation. 
In fact, he will find that there is precious little knowledge 
which may not sooner or later do him yeoman’s service. 





DIRECT-CONNECTED ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
T seems but yesterday that poets and orators were 
celebrating the glories of this as the ‘‘Age of 
Steam,’’ but already that phrase has ceased to be truly 
descriptive of the time in which we live. Great indeed 
have been the services of steam to man, but its tri- 
umphs are coming to be considered almost common- 
place when compared with the results of the recent 
applications of the marvelous nature-force known as 
electricity. It would ‘‘keep one guessing’’ to say in 
what direction this power may be next directed, when 
we read in the same number of the Ziectrical Review a 
description of an electric launch with the speed of 
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twelve miles an hour, and of an electric kitchen in 
which a pie is baked in nine minutes. 

As was to have been expected, printers have not 
been the last to avail themselves of the advantages 
which recent discoveries by the students of electric 
science have placed at the disposition of industrial 
enterprise. 

The advantage is obvious of a system which renders 
it possible to locate presses and other printing machin- 
ery in any part of an establishment, exclusive of line 
shafting, and also to run any one press at any time 
independent of the others. With presses equipped 
with direct-connected motors, each can be run at any 
hour of the day or night, with an expense of power 
proportionate to the work done, instead of that requi- 
site for running a boiler, engine and heavy friction load 
of shafting and belting. 

What such a saving amounts to may be judged by 
an estimate made by Professor Benjamin, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, of Cleveland, Ohio. In 
sixteen establishments whose plants Professor Benjamin 
tested, there was developed 1808 horse-power, and of 
this 979 horse-power, or 51 per cent, was expended in 
driving the shafts, pulleys and countershafts, while all 
the machines were idle. There are cases on record in 
which the loss of power in transmission from engines to 
machines, through belts, is much higher even than 
this— ranging from 80 to 93 per cent of the total 
power generated. 

So direct an appeal to economy as is made by 
such facts as these, has a strong tendency to increase 
the already rapid process of installation of electric 
power plants. 

Another great advantage of direct-connected motor 
to the press or other machine is that an accident to the 
power does not affect the whole plant, as the breaking 
of a belt or the main shaft causes a complete shut 
down until repaired. And this by no means infrequent 
occurrence very often assumes the proportions of a real 
catastrophe. 

That the great advantages in point of economy, 
convenience and reliability afforded by electric motors 
are appreciated by the progressive printers of the coun- 
try, is very clearly evidenced by the extent to which 
they are already employed in working all kinds of 
printing machinery. Composing machines, job, cylin- 
der and web presses, folding machines, cutting 
machines — in fact, almost every kind of machine used 
in printing and its allied trades can now be driven by 
the direct-connected motor. 

The benefits to be obtained from the employment of 
this source of power in printing offices are so obvious 
that its use would doubtless be the rule were it not for 
the fact that but few purchasers of printing machinery 
are aware that this appliance can be obtained with but 
slight expense and no loss of time when they are mak- 
ing their purchases. 

But the ‘‘ Age of Steam’”’ is rapidly becoming the 
Age of Electricity, and even as the ‘‘ nimble-fingered 
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compositor’’ of the past has been forced to give way to 
the marvelous genius of Mergenthaler and his com- 
peers, the time seems not far distant when steam 
shall be displaced, at least so far as the running of 
printing machinery is concerned, by the direct-con- 
nected electric motor. 





THE UNITED STATES IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD. 
NDER the influence of the Director of the Bureau 

of American Republics, the Government of the 
United States has entered into competition with private 
enterprise as a seeker of advertising patronage. This 
Bureau represents the ‘‘ International Union of American 
Republics, for the Prompt Collection and Distribution of 
Commercial Information,’’ established as a result of the 
International American Conference held in Washington 
in 1890. On the establishment of the Bureau, which 
was placed under the supervision of the Secretary of 
State, it was stipulated that the total expense of its 
maintenance should not exceed the sum of $36,000 a 
year, to be divided among the members of the Inter- 
national Union proportionately to their population, the 
share of our Government being fixed at $18,806. The 
Government of the United States was requested to 
advance annually the sum of $36,000, assessing the 
other governments which were parties to the Union 
according to a table of estimates prepared at the time of 
the establishment of the Bureau. In addition to the 
regular appropriation, the Secretary of State, acting on 
the recommendation of the Director of the Bureau, 
applied for and obtained an additional appropriation of 
several thousand dollars to defray the expense incidental 
to the publication of a ‘‘Code of Nomenclature,’’ a 
compilation of commercial terms used in trade between 
this and other American republics, which was printed in 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. It is said 
that about the only service the Bureau has rendered in 
return for the money expended on it has consisted in 
the periodical publication of bulletins and various reports 
in reference to the commerce and resources of the differ- 
ent American republics. As the major portion of this 
information is drawn from reports furnished by our 
regular diplomatic and consular agents, and is accessible 
in the publications of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
it will be seen that the services of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics are of no very extraordinary value. In 
addition to this, many of the republics forming the 
Union have been far from prompt in paying their share 
of the $36,000 yearly requisite for the maintenance of 
the Bureau. Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that some of our lawmakers at Washington 
have come to think that in this case the United States 
was paying altogether too dear for the service, and 
that each succeeding year Congress has shown a more 
marked reluctance to make the appropriations asked for 
the Bureau. In view of this spirit of economy on the 
part of the purse-holding power, the Director of the 
Bureau was last year inspired with the idea of presenting 
the Government of the United States to its citizens in 
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the novel and undignified réle of a ‘‘solicitor’’ for 
advertisements. With the permission of the Secretary 
of State he decided that paid advertisements, solicited 
from the various business interests of the country, should 
be inserted in the Monthly Bulletin and Commercial 
Directory issued by the Bureau. In pursuance of this 
policy the country has been flooded with circulars solic- 
iting names and advertisements from merchants and 
others. Rightly considered, it cannot but be painful to 
every good citizen, who would wish above all things to 
respect the Government of his country, to see that 
Government, through one of its official representatives, 
holding out the inducement of a quasi indorsement of 
‘‘the high standing of the advertiser for fair dealing and 
entire pecuniary and business responsibility.”’ 

This new candidate for the favors of the advertising 
public, besides having all its publications printed free at 
the Government Printing Office, enjoys also the great 
advantage of the ‘‘franking’’ privilege. By the use of 
this privilege, the Bureau now proposes to circulate free 
through the mails more than 1,000,000 volumes, aggre- 
gating many hundred tons, and representing a loss to 
the Government in postage of something like $65,000. 
And this at the time when the head of the postal depart- 
ment is lamenting over the loss in revenue entailed on 
that service by the cost of transmitting second-class mail 
matter. "A former postmaster-general has already held 
that ‘‘ the Bureau of American Republics has no author- 
ity in law to circulate either the Monthly Bulletin, which 
is subscribed for and contains paid advertisements, or 
circulars or letters seeking advertisements for the Budle- 
tin free in the mails under cover of the penalty envel- 
ope.’’ It might be well that Postmaster-General Gary, 
in his search for means to put an end to postal deficits, 
should turn his attention to this gross abuse of the 
‘‘franking’’ privilege by the Bureau of American 
Republics. 

The head of the Bureau seems to have assumed that 
those most interested would view with indifference this 
invasion of their rights by a competitor enjoying such 
great and inequitable advantages as are given by free 
paper, free printing, and free use of the mails. In a 
document recently issued, it was stated that since the 
notice of the book and the solicitation of advertisements 
had been made public, no formal or official protest 
against the course of the Bureau in this respect had 
been made by the trade papers. But action taken at a 
meeting of representatives of those publications held in 
New York, on December 3 last, sufficiently proves the 
sentiment of the trade press in this matter. At this 
meeting protests in writing were produced from seventy 
of the leading trade papers, all uniting in the contention 
that the Bureau had on this subject exceeded its 
authority. The president of the American Trade Press 
Association, Mr. E. C. Brown, of the Progressive Age, 
stated in forcible terms the injustice of subjecting the 
private publisher to a competition for business with a 
Government dependency which pays nothing for paper, 
printing or binding, and transmits its publications 
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through the mails free of postage. The following reso- 
lutions, preceded by a clear and strong statement of the 
conditions complained of, were unanimously adopted by 
the meeting : 

Resolved, That the course and practice of the Bureau of 
American Republics involves invasion of the rights of citizens, 
and an unwarrantable use of the public money, and that it is 
in derogation of the dignity of the Government and of the 
people of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, 
respectfully requested to order the immediate discontinuance of 
the solicitation or acceptance of paid advertisements for inser- 
tion in the publications of the Bureau of American Republics, 
or of any other Bureau within his control. 

This action is entirely in the right direction, and it 
is to be hoped that this and similar expressions of opin- 
ion from all interested in the matter may have their due 
effect in putting a stop to these practices, humiliating to 
the Government and unjust to the citizen. Besides the 
injustice to the publisher whose business is interfered 
with by this Government competition, there is that to 
the non-advertising merchant or other business man 
who by the scheme of the directory is discriminated 
against by the quasi governmental indorsement of the 
rival, worthy or unworthy, who pays $5 to the Bureau 
of American Republics for this advantage. If this 
bureau is permitted to continue this advertising scheme, 
the evil example will infect other departments, and it 
may not be long until all the Government publications 
become advertising media, injurious to the business of 
private publishers and lowering the dignity of our Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of foreign peoples and of our own 
citizens. 

After all, the Bureau of American Republics seems 
to be but little more than a fifth wheel on the chariot 
of commercial progress. As has been said before, 
about all the information contained in its bulletins and 
reports is covered by the reports of the diplomatic and 
consular service, and where these are silent the many 
excellent trade journals of the country would render 
the loss entailed by the suspension of the bureau’s 
reports one to be borne by the business community with 
great equanimity. And if the Bureau of American 
Republics cannot be conducted successfully without the 
United States Government being forced to pose as an 
advertisement solicitor, in the name of national dignity 
let the Bureau of the American Republics be wound up 
as soon as possible. 





THE CHRISTMAS INLAND PRINTER. 
HE December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was greeted with a most hearty and enthusiastic 
reception, and words of praise poured in upon the pub- 
lishers shortly after it had been received by its many 
readers. The edition is now about exhausted, and those 


wishing to secure a copy should place order at once. 

No issue of THE INLAND PRINTER during 1898 will 
be less than 15,000 copies, and at the rate the list is 
growing there is no question about a wonderful addition 
being made to its circulation in that time. 
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ELECTROTYPING — AGITATION OF BATHS. 

NO. VIII.—BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

HE continuous agitation of the copper bath is of 

great advantage to the electrotyper, particularly 
when rapid deposition is desired. The copper is more 
evenly deposited and of better quality, the formation 
of gas bubbles and also of nodules and excrescences 
is largely prevented, while the annoying streaks which 
sometimes appear on the deposit, usually as the result 
of an excess of metal in the solution, are seldom or 
never seen in an agitated bath. But the principal 
advantage may be found in the fact that much higher 
current densities may be utilized, resulting in a corre- 
sponding increased rate of deposition. With a quiescent 
solution the quantity of current which may be employed 
is limited to about 18 or 20 amperes per square foot ; 
any excess of this quantity usually results in a deposit, 
dark red or black in color, and rotten, porous or granu- 
lar in texture. But in an agitated bath these defects 
disappear. The copper becomes lighter in color, and 


tough and ductile in character, and these conditions 


FIG. 5. 


will not change materially even when the current den- 
sity is increased to 35 or 40 amperes per square foot. 

A quiescent solution is seldom of equal density 
throughout. The heavier portions settle to the bottom 
of the vat and the lighter portions rise to the top, and 
while the density of the bath may be temporarily equal- 
ized by occasional stirring, there is a continual tendency 
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to separation. The evils resulting from this lack of 
homogeneity have been described in a previous chapter, 
and the remedy for these evils is continuous agitation. 
There are various methods by which this object may be 


accomplished. A small propeller may be operated 


near the bottom at one end of the vat, or, where sev- 
eral vats are employed, they may be arranged in steps 
and the solution permitted to flow through a connecting 
pipe from the upper vat to the next lower vat, and so 
on through the series. 

Fig. 5 shows a depositing vat arranged for working 
by the Englehard process. For electrotyping, the 
anodes used are about 7 inches wide and 1% inches 
thick, the length being as may be needed for the work 
in hand. They are mounted on spindles as shown, 
and by suitable arrangement are rotated by power 
while the battery is in action, the usual rate of speed 
being about fifty revolutions per minute. The agita- 
tion of the solution insures thorough mixture and uni- 
form density ; friction between the solution and the 
moving anode clears its surface of foreign matter and 
facilitates its rapid dissolution. This also permits the 
employment of much greater electrical energy than 
in vats as ordinarily worked — in fact, quite beyond the 
capacity of nearly every plating dynamo in use. The 
inventor claims a current of 6 or more volts per vat, 
and 75 to 100 amperes per square foot of cathode 
may be used without the least indication of burning 
the deposit, which is of finer quality than that usually 
made in the old way, and the quantity of metal thrown 
down is fully twice as much in a given time. 

The Dunton method for producing a circulation in 
the solution is illustrated in Fig. 6. A small centrifu- 
gal pump, with a capacity of about 40 gallons per 
minute, rests on the bottom of one corner of the vat. 
The solution is drawn in through a strainer at a point 
over the center of the wheel, near the bottom of the 
vat, and discharged near the surface. In this manner 
the heavier liquid is lifted, and by the force of its dis- 
charge a circular motion is imparted to the whole body. 
It is forced toward the end of the tub, which glances 
it across, down the other side, some passing between the 
anodes and cathodes, across the opposite end to a 
point nearly over the pump. The pump occupies an 
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area 6% inches square by 4 inches high, and is con- 
structed entirely of lead and hard rubber. Above the 
solution the shaft ends in a length of hardened steel 
tubing, which runs in the upper bearing and carries the 
driving gear. The two lower bearings, under the solu- 
tion, consist of flint glass bushings pressed into hard 
rubber jackets, then forced into the sleeves provided at 
the top and bottom of the pump casing. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the Leetham apparatus, which is 
particularly suitable for electrotyping solutions. Agita- 
tion is effected by air compressed in a reservoir by a 
small double-acting pump. 
The air is forced into the 
baths through perforated 
lead pipes which lie on the 
bottom of the vats, where 
they are entirely out of the 
way of the work. 

















The perforations in the pipes are only about one inch 
apart, which insures thorough circulation of the solu- 
tion between the anodes and cathodes. 

The pressure is regulated by valves, and the agita- 
tion may therefore be made more or less violent at the 
pleasure of the operator. On top of the air reservoir 
and connected with it is a condensing chamber through 
which the air passes before it is admitted to the vat. 
The condensing chamber is provided with an inlet for 
steam. When it is desired to increase the temperature 
of the bath or increase its contents of water, steam is 
admitted to the chamber, where it is condensed, and is 
then conveyed to the solution through the air pipes. 
This device therefore provides a means for heating the 
solution and supplying it with distilled water as well as 
agitating it. Another obvious advantage of this appa- 
ratus is that one machine will agitate the contents of 
several vats. 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. . 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 


NO. I1X.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


ET us resume the subject of Chapter VIII. We 
give a fine drawing of an old man’s head by 
Knaus, and we will ask you to look at it and see if 
you cannot realize two things about it — first, that no 
matter how many lines there may be upon the hat, 
which make it look battered and different in texture 
from a new silk hat, it was first drawn as was the 
Dagnan-Bouveret given in the last chapter ; secondly, 
do you notice the oblique naso-labial line, which’ we 
spoke of in connection with the Gaillard and Watts? 
and do you realize one of two things from this also, that, 
either this line in the original drawing ran up to the 
wing of the nose but was lost in the several engravings, 
or else the artist wished to indicate that his model was 
not a very old man, and he did not make the line very 
strong in that place? If so, you have learned some 
important principles that will help you in drawing, for 
you will be able to sketch any hat you wish to draw by 
the same process that the best artists employ. Again, 
you will be able to use proper judgment in introducing 
the lines into a face. If, for example, you were copy- 
ing, in pen-and-ink, chalk-plate or wood engraving, 
from some half-obliterated etching or from some faded 
daguerreotype, an old man’s head like the Knaus, you 
would have the knowledge back of you that would per- 
mit you to draw in the naso-labial with proper accentua- 
tion. If you knew the original was a centenarian you 
would most certainly continue the line up to the wing of 
the nose and draw it continuously without a break ; or 
if he were but a sexagenarian of whom the biographical 
dictionaries said ‘‘he carried his years lightly,’’ you 
might purposely break this line as in the Knaus. 

So far, so good. And now for some other lines 
in the face. At the base of the nose we have the 
shadow of the nostril, and the curved portion of the 
nose around it called the wing of the nose; these 
are nearly always introduced into drawings. In the 
Knaus they are very happily drawn. Revert to the 
illustrations of the last chapter, and see if you can find 
them. In the Marchand and Gaillard they are repre- 
sented by modeling rather than lines, but they are 
outlined in the Dagnan-Bouveret and the Watts, the 
former being in pencil. We notice that one of these 
objects is grayer than the other; which is it? It is the 
naso-labial line, and the shadow of the nostril is much 
the darker. The same effect is got in the Watts by 
using a fine line for the naso-labial line and a thicker 
line, or a blot, for the nostril. If, therefore, you were 
drawing the Gaillard in line, can you not realize that 
you would approximate the effect of our half-tone by 
making the outline of the wing of the nose the lightest 
of your lines, the naso-labial line darker, and the shadow 
of the nostril the darkest of the three? This order can 
usually be followed in drawing an old person, and in 
~* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 











almost every case (young or old) the nostril shadow is 
the darker of the three lines mentioned. In regard to 
the nostril being sometimes a line and sometimes a blot, 
the difference lies in the character of the original; with 
some persons the nostril is very straight and little of the 
inside of the nose shows. This was evidently the case 
in the Knaus original, so the artist uses a line and 
nothing more for the nostril (you will, however, not fail 
to note the subtlety of the artist’s touch, which gives us 








Ox_p MAN’s HEAD. 


Crayon Drawing by Ludwig Knaus. 


a strongly marked line for the nostril, but a more deli- 
cate line for the wing of the nose). In the Dagnan- 
Bouveret, however, the nostril goes up at quite an 
angle, exposing much more of the inside of the nose 
than in the Knaus; therefore, were you rendering this 
drawing in pen-and-ink, you could use a blot in the 
nostril similar in heaviness to that in the Watts portrait 
on page 298. 

We should advise you, by the way, in following 
these chapters, to make tracings of all our half-tone 
cuts and render them in pen-line like the Watts; this 
will help you immensely to understand an analyzation 


of them. 
( To be continued.) 
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HOW WILLIAM MORRIS BECAME A PRINTER, 


ALTER CRANE, the eminent English artist, who was 
\) \) a warm friend and close associate of William Morris, 
has written for Scribner's Magazine an appreciative 
review of his labors to develop the art side of many crafts. In 
this article are told the events which led the great artist and 
socialist to attempt the revival of the craft of the printer and its 
pursuit as an art. After describing the exquisite manuscripts 
that Morris wrote out and illuminated with his own hand, Mr. 
Crane gives the following account of the steps that led to the 
founding of the Kelmscott Press and to the renaissance of 
printing that followed on its heels: 

‘TI recall the time when the project was first discussed. It 
was in the autumn of 1889. It was the year of an art congress 
at Edinburgh, held under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art. Some of us afterward went 
over to Glasgow to lecture; and a small group, of which Morris 
was one, found themselves at the Central Station Hotel 
together. It was here that William Morris spoke of his new 
scheme, his mind being evidently centered upon it. Mr. Emery 
Walker was there, and was his constant and faithful helper in 
all the technicalities of the printers’ craft; Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, also, who may be said to have introduced a new epoch in 
bookbinding, and whose name was often associated with Morris 
as binder of some of his books. 

‘‘Morris took up the craft of printing with characteristic 
thoroughness. He began at the beginning and went into the 
paper question, informing himself as to the best materials and 
methods, and learning to make a sheet of paper himself. The 
Kelmscott Press paper is made by hand, of fine, white linen 
rags only, and is not touched with chemicals. It has the tough- 
ness and something of the quality of fine Whitman drawing 
paper. 

‘*When he set to work to design his types he obtained 
enlarged photographs of some of the finest specimens of both 
Gothic and Roman from the books of the early printers, chiefly 
of Bale and Venice. He studied and compared these, and 
as the result of his analysis designed two or three different 
kinds of type for his press, beginning with the ‘‘Golden”’ type, 
which might be described as a Roman type under Gothic influ- 
ence, and developing the more frankly Gothic forms known as 
the ‘‘Troy’’ and the ‘‘Chaucer’”’ types. He also used Roman 
capitals founded upon the best forms of the early Italian 
printers. Morris was wont to say that he considered the glory 
of the Roman alphabet was in its capitals, but the glory of the 
Gothic alphabet was in its lower-case letters. 

‘*He was asked why he did not use types after the style of 
the lettering in some of his title-pages, but he said this would 
not be reasonable, as the lettering of the titles was specially 
designed to fit into the given spaces, and could not be used as 
movable type. 

‘‘The initial letters are Gothic in feeling, and form agree- 
ably bold quantities in black and white in relation to the close 
and rich matter of the type, which is still further relieved occa- 
sionally by floral displays in bold open line upon the inner 
margins, while when wood-cut pictures are used they were led 
up to by rich borderings. 

‘‘The margins of the title and opening chapter which faced 
it are occupied by richly designed broad borders of florai 
arabesques upon flat grounds, the lettering of the title forming 
an essential part of the ornamental effect, and often placed 
upon a mat of lighter, more open arabesque, in contrast to the 
heavy quantities of the solid border. 

‘The Kelmscott Chaucer is the monumental work of Mor- 
ris’ press, and the border designs, made especially for this 
volume, surpass in richness and sumptuousness all his others, 
and fitly frame the wood cuts after the designs of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones.”’ 

Mr. Crane adds that the designing of nearly all the arabesque 
borders and initial letters was by Morris himself. 
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From painting by W. Beauquesne. 


“PEACE FOR HER.”’ 


Specimen half-tone engraving, 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 











A SUGGESTION TO PRESS BUILDERS. 
To the Editor: PETERSBURG, MIcu., Dec. 1, 1897. 

I have used O. S. Gordofi presses almost exclusively for the 
past fifteen years, but have one fault to find with them. It is 
not a fault that in the least affects the quality of printing, but 
is one that tries a man’s muscle. I refer to the inconvenience 
of placing in position and the taking off of heavy forms. My 
suggestion would be that on all quarter-medium and larger 
sizes the feed-table be so attached as to be easily taken off or 
swung out of the way, thus allowing a man to stand close to 
the platen while putting on or taking off a form. This could 
be done for only a few dimes and would surely please printers. 

A. P. FALING. 





TRADE IN TORONTO. 
To the Editor: Toronto, CANADA, December 13, 1897. 

The keen competition in the printing business in this city 
has resulted, as it too often does, in a cutting of prices. The 
factors which brought about these results were various. In the 
first place, there is an unusually large number of printing houses 
here, and although work has been brisk recently, several espe- 
cially large orders having been placed during the last month, 
there has been hardly enough for all. The natural result has 
been cutting of rates to get business. It is understood, how- 
ever, that some of the big firms, realizing that they are injuring 
themselves, have come to a tacit understanding that such cut- 
ting shall be stopped. 

Orders for small jobs, such as programmes, invitations, 
tickets and the like, are being placed by the hundred, and 
there is every prospect that trade during the next month will 
be excellent. 

The affairs of Arbuthnot Brothers are in an unsettled condi- 
tion as yet. They expect to make some arrangement with their 
creditors soon. Their offer of 25 cents on the dollar has been 
refused. It is thought that they may make a better offer, and 
if it is accepted will undoubtedly continue the business. The 
Murray Printing Company have recently secured several large 
contracts from some of the patent medicine concerns. They 
have turned out some almanacs and in addition are handling 
the illustrated portion of the Daily Globe. Their work speaks 
for itself. The R. G. McLean Company report lots of orders 
and a full staff of employes. The Copp-Clark Company are 
making improvements in the equipment of their printing depart- 
ment. On account of the increase in their school-book work 
they have found it necessary to put in a double-double royal 
Optimus machine, on which they expect to run 1,900 an hour. 
Miln-Bingham Printing Company say that business is good with 
them. They show samples of very fine work in catalogues and 
half-tones. The old reliable firm, the Canada Presbyterian 
Company, have made some changes. Mr. Chris B. Robinson 
has taken entire charge of the printing department. He has 
added two neat looking publications to his list, both weekly 
papers, College Topics and Varsity. In general jobwork, Mr. 
Robinson reports business to be all he could wish. Hunter, 
Rose & Co. are making preparations to move to their new 
offices in the Temple building. They will have probably the 
finest pressroom in Canada. Times are all right with the 
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Monetary Times and the proprietors manage to keep busy. 
The Bryant Press has added several new fonts of type and a 
couple of new presses to their already large equipment. They 
had to do it to take care of the increase in business. Some 
very handsome poster work is being turned out by Sheppard 
Brothers, the chief house in this vicinity for theatrical and 
poster work. 

Mr. Patterson, of Miller & Richard, who has just returned 
from British Columbia, reports trade as brisk there. He has 
booked a large number of orders. Several presses are also to 
be sent to the far West early next year. 

The Methodist Publishing Company have been turning out a 
large quantity of books during the last two months. 

Altogether the trade is looking better than it has for the last 
three years, and consequently the printers are feeling cheerful. 

JoHN Watson. 





WHAT IS A FAIR DAY’S WORK ON MAKE-UP? 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILL., December 8, 1897. 

During the time that I have been a reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, I do not remember of having ever seen what consti- 
tutes a fair day’s work in make-up stated., 

When I was a youngster barely out of time, I once answered 
an ad. calling for a first-class make-up, and called upon the 
company for a job. Being asked how many pages of novel 
work I could turn out, I was ata loss to reply, because I had 
never kept a record of my average and never had continuous 
work at that branch. Questioning in turn my would-be 
employer, I asked him how many pages he expected his make- 
up to handle, and was told —‘‘ With the aid of a boy to help set 
my heads and possibly help tie up my pages, 160 pages in a 
day of nine hours.’’ This boy was to receive $6 per week; no 
other gauge than this had I for his ability. I was satisfied at 
that time, as I am now, that I could never average that num- 
ber of pages per day, even on “‘novel’’ work. My definition 
of that class of work is this: Pages can runa line long or a 
line short of gauge whenever necessary; paragraphs can begin 
one line on bottom of page, and words can be divided from 
one page to another, no matter if half a word appear on the 
odd and the other half on the even. At the time I was given 
this idea, I imagined that Mr. Foreman was making sport of 
my youthfulness, not really desiring to hire me. Now, not 
knowing whether this is a standard or not, it has been my aim 
for the past few years, the opportunity presenting itself, to 
equal it; but my average is far below that, however, on a dif- 
ferent grade of work. In my work I have followed H. O. 
Shepard’s motto: ‘‘ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well,’’ and the pages I make up at least conform to the general 
term, ‘‘bookwork’’ —that is to say, all chapter headings are 
sunk alike, are spaced alike, and all pages are of the same 
size, and words are not divisible from one page to another, as 
a general rule. This grade of work, ofttimes, of course, makes 
it necessary to gain and lose lines, and to run backward or for- 
ward in respacing lines to avoid divisions. On account of 
necessary rushes, even on monthly and quarterly journals, I 
sometimes am compelled to let certain of these features go, 
like, for example, beginning paragraphs on bottom of pages, 
and sometimes am forced to end a page with a colon (:), 
because the matter I handle is very often of a scientific charac- 
ter, full of mathematical formulas and tables, many half-tone 
cut#,and diagrams, which are of necessity to be worked into 
the type in close proximity to their references. Now, I dare 
say, that my average on this class of work is sixty pages per 
day. This includes setting at least half that number of heads, 
sometimes all. Pages are tied up and placed on galleys, and 
proved by boy. In this office the make-up oversees the alter- 
ations — and the alterations ofttimes amount to more than the 
original cost of composition — and keeps a general eye on the 
boy who proves the galleys and another who has charge of the 
dead material. As I said before, not knowing what constitutes 
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an average day’s work, I cannot say (or feel) that I have per- 
formed a day’s work, and I should like to know if there is any 
standard in this regard ? 

As an example of what has been done in a ‘rush,’ I 
append the following: During one week in October, 1896, I 
made up four journals, one of 308 pages of text, including 18 
pages of double-column bibliography, and 28 pages of ads. 
(some composed of 1%-inch column ads. ); another of 80 pages 
with text cuts; a reprint job with cuts, 42 pages; a cut form of 
a third journal, 16 pages, and a fourth journal of 80 pages — 
in all, 554 pages, or an average of 92 pages per day of ten 
hours. 

June 9 and 10, 1897, a straight-matter job of 144 pages, and 
set title and copyright pages, in nine hours, or sixteen pages 
per hour. 

December 4, 1897, one journal of 96 pages, containing one 
continuous report of 88 pages, in four hours and forty-five min- 
utes; or about 20 pages per hour. Time does not include 
setting of heads. 

The matter I usually make up is 11-point text, quotations in 
10 or 9, footnotes in 8-point; notes immediately follow its refer- 
ence, and average at least one to every page, with sometimes 
twenty on page, and, if short, are arranged in columns, two, 
three or four as case may be; each note as set is a line or more 
with figure reference, numbered from (1) on each page, and 
columned by make-up. The matter is leaded, sometimes with 
pieced leads; high leads (electrotype) abound quite profusely, 
and, as it seems to me, are placed in the very spots where they 
have to be changed to allow for printing from type. The size 
of text pages are 25 by 42 picas, and ad. pages 31 by 48 picas. 
The slugs under running heads are all pieced, and the heads 
are either 8 or 9 point italic caps, with 10 or 11 point roman 


figures. Slugs on bottom are full size. 
C. M. BUTLER. 





HOME-MADE DEVICES FOR THE OFFICE. 
To the Editor: BisHop, CAL., November 21, 1897. 

The printer of limited means usually avoids all items of out- 
lay for new material until necessity or competition compels him 
to purchase, and even then he too often fails to invest wisely 
enough to get in sight of the dust of the procession. He will 
address his wrappers with a pen when a mailing machine would 
save him time and trouble. He will count out sheets from 
packages of stock, and lose enough time in a few months to 
buy a counting machine. He will go in the paths his fathers 
have trod in a hundred ways, when by subscribing for THE 
INLAND PRINTER he would learn something of practical value 
each time he read it. No other dollar ever looks so large to 
him as the one he sets aside for new material. 

In many cases, however, the printer really wishes to be up 
to date, but cannot afford to get what he knows he should have. 
The country printer, especially, is proverbially and sadly impe- 
cunious. A little mechanical ingenuity rightly applied will go 
far toward lightening his burdens and improving the appearance 
and convenience of his office, at small cost. We use several 
home-made devices, and find them so convenient that, with 





permission of THE INLAND PRINTER, I will describe a few, in 
the hope that they may be of possible service to others. 
A rack in which to keep sticks is easily made, and saves 
having them scattered over stones and cases. The one of 
which this sketch gives a top view 
is made of an inch-thick piece of 
tough wood. The slits are cut 
deep enough to let the bottom of 
a stick slide in easily. Nail a strip of board to the back (top, 
in diagram) by which to fasten the rack to the wall. If the slits 
are carefully cut and sticks put in or taken out with any reason- 
able care, there is little or no danger of the divisions between 
slits breaking. 
We use a Washington press. Cold weather always made 
presswork hard, until we made a special ink box. This is of 
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galvanized iron, with a double bottom, in which can be placed 
a gallon or two of hot water, and which is fixed to permit 
removal of the water when desired. This is a complete success 


‘ and a trouble-saver. 


A tray for holding leader or sort boxes at the end of the 
case is more satisfactory than all the patent affairs for this pur- 
pose I have seen or tried. This sketch will give an idea of its 
construction: 

@ a represent steel hooks 
with an opening of three-fourths 
of an inch and an outside end 
an inch long, just fitting over 
end of case, and holding tray 
firmly. 

6 6 dare brass strips rising three-fourths of an inch above the 
tray, and with the brass button c hold the box or drawer in 
place. d, the bottom or floor of the tray, is made of half-inch 
hardwood. The steel hooks have extensions under the tray, 
which are fastened by screws. The device may be made of any 
size to suit the leader boxes in use. Strong metal strips could 
be used for the whole thing, they being bent and riveted in the 
same general shape as shown. However made, this device 
will be found very convenient. Leaders are easily used from 
it, and no part of the case is covered. 

Work fresh from the press is in many offices dried by being 
spread on cases, tables, or else- 
where in the shop, often to the 
hindrance of workmen, and the 
damage of the job. A home- 
made drying rack costs but 
little, occupies little space, and 
answers every purpose. The 
uprights and crosspieces of the 
one here sketched are made of 
2 by 4 inch pine. The shelves 
used in it are laced with medium 
sized wire, running close enough 
<> together to prevent a common 
card dropping through. The 
frames of these shelves are made 
of pine strips, 1 by 2 inches. 

The printer with spare coin can buy these labor-saving 
things, the stick rack and drying rack, anyway. The leader 
tray is original with us, as is also the ink box. They are all 
worth having, whether bought or made at home. 

W. A. CHALFANT. 

















THE NUDE IN ART. 

Some of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are discussing 
the much-argued question of the nude in art. The INLAND 
occasionally, or a little oftener, publishes pictures of nude rep- 
resentations of the human form divine, and some of its readers 
think such pictures ‘‘indecent.’? Others contend that as the 
pictures are published simply as specimens of the skill of the 
designer and engraver, there is nothing ‘‘indecent’’ about it. 
It appears to me that this is one of those cases in which the 
evil, ‘if there be evil, lies not in the thing itself, but in the 
beholder of it. Ruskin was once asked by a woman—or 
should I say lady?—‘‘Do you consider the nude in art 
obscene?’’ ‘‘No, madam,”’ replied the plain-speaking artist- 
philosopher, ‘‘but your question is.’”’— Union Printer and 
American Craftsman. 





HE TOOK MORE. 
‘*Only one !’’ he pleaded. 
She looked at him in surprise. 
‘*One little kiss,’’ he persisted. 
“Oh, all right,’’? she replied carelessly. ‘‘If you’re fool 
enough to start the press for a single impression, go ahead, 
but it doesn’t seem to me it pays.’’— Chicage Post. 













Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HAND-MADE POINTERS AND BORDERS. 


BY HENRY T. BOSSERT. 


Prembetsh are a great help to the job compositor in the 





embellishment of all classes of work, and particularly so 

in cases where unique effects are sought after; and thus 
the printer of today finds himself constantly utilizing every 
flourish at his command to get his handiwork to have that 
‘‘ out-of-the-ordinary,”’ stylish look so much now in vogue. 
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i. 
The same can be said with truthfulness in regard to dashes 
and borders. Dainty borders, odd-shaped/ dashes and unique 
pointers often form the basis of many quaint designs — the 
type matter, while being displayed in the proper manner and 
with a due sense of 
artistic composition, 
being set in faces that 
correspond with the 
flourishes used in the 
construction of the 
job. 

While a good many 
printing offices have a 
large variety of these 
min borders, pointers, etc., 
the vast majority are 
wanting in these ‘‘lit- 
tle helps’’ of the job 
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———y” anne printer, but he, with 
Poe his skill and ingenu- 
Nene ity, can readily find a 
way out of his dilem- 
——. ——“==7 ~~ ma by making his own 
eee eat flourishes out of brass 
rule—neat, odd or 
SS —_ ms. artistic, as he may de- 
iets te! i sire — with very little 

effort. 


Number II shows 
a number of these 
‘thelps,’’some of 
which have been in 
use four or five years. 
A vise, two or three files and an engraver’s tool for routing, 
are all the implements necessary for the compositor to make 
his own borders, etc. Counting the number of times these 
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II.— DASHES AND POINTERS. 
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times over within the next three or four months. 
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flourishes may be used, they are very inexpensive, and to my 
mind no time—no matter how valuable —is wasted in their 
making. 

Numbers I and III are shoe-box labels, and were printed in 
red ink on coated paper, and pasted on green boxes. The 
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SOUTH JERSEY RAILROAD 


CHESTNUT AND SOUTH STREETS 
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IV.— CIRCULAR PAGE. 


borders were made out of old, worn and battered rule, which 
could not have been utilized in any other manner, and now their 
usefulness in their new form has just begun. 

Every printery has its dull season, and then is the time to 
prepare for the busy times. An hour or two spent in filing out 
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PEOPLE POLITE and WILLING, LIGHT and 
VENTILATION JUST RIGHT, DELIVERY SER- 
VICE REGULAR and ACCURATE as clock- 
work; in fact, there are a hundred-and- 
one thinas essential to the PROMPT and 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE OF CUSTOMERS. 
It is believed that nowhere is the system 
of service nearer perfection than here. 


In Addition —--— 
to this fact, PRICES IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
are invariably THE LOWEST. Our Mail Order 
Department is the most complete in the 
country. The system is as nearly perfect 
as anv ever attempted. 





Samples and Catalogues of Goods sent to anv address upon request 


: ~ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 
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V.— ADVERTISEMENT PAGE. 


an oddity in the shape of a pointer or a dash, or a dainty idea 
as a border from the odds and ends of old rule every office has 


lurking somewhere: within its precincts, will repay you many 
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more borders of 4% by 7 inches in size are very handy in 
circular or catalogue work. Numbers IV and V are ideas 
in this respect. These borders have been used in all kinds 
of work many times over, and they will be used many times 
again. : ; 

Take Number IV as an example. The type matter in 
this job was small in quantity, and was the last page of a 
four-page circular, 8% by 11 inches in size. Set it up in good 
style without the border and it will take, in an ordinary office, 
three hours or more. With the rule border already made it 
takes the compositor not more than two. 

In regard to adash. How many jobs are spoiled in setting 
by using either plain newspaper dashes or plain rules, when an 


Heywood Bros. 


1010 
1052, 1014 
RACE 


STREET... CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 








VI.— PosTaAL CARD. 


odd-filed dash, similar to those in illustration II, gives to your 
work the desired finished look? And they are very easy to 
make. Fifteen minutes’ work at the utmost will give you a 
neat and tasty dash, that can be used creditably a dozen times 
before it becomes unfit for further use. 

Furthermore, in making your own dashes and pointers, you 
have a greater pride in the looks of the job in hand, and each 
flourish made is even better than the preceding one. Hand- 
made borders are not as stiff-looking as those furnished by the 
type foundries, and can be made in greater variety of styles, 
sizes and shapes. 

Corner pieces in bill-heads and cards, or panels in pamphlet 
and circular work, can very easily be made at short notice in 
this manner; and, 
when a job is ina 
‘‘rush,”’ they come 
in very handy. 

Illustration VI 
represents a postal 
card, and the tilt- 
ing of the middle 
part of the job was 
done in half the 
time that ordinary 
border would have 
taken, and the ef- 
fect from an artistic 
standpoint was just 
as fine. 

Borders of rule 
can be filed in any 
size the compositor may desire, but the most useful are 4% 
by 7 inches for catalogue titles and circulars, and % by 2 or 
2 by 3 for bill-heads and other commercial work. 

Country printers, and their city brethren as well, will find 
these suggestions of great benefit if put to practical use, and 
will be surprised at the chance it gives them to get up artistic 
work. They will find they are no longer handicapped for 
want of the “‘little helps’’ that go to make job composition 
artistic. It gives to their work an individuality, and the same- 
ness that characterizes so many jobs is thereby obviated. 


Chas. E. Alsop 
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Water Colors 
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VII.— CorRNER CARD. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The writer has found these ‘‘helps’’ indispensable through- 
out his jobbing experience, and would recommend them to 
others, hoping they may be of great benefit to them in their 
everyday vocation. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CONSECUTIVE NUMBERING. 


BY A. E. DAVIS. 


ID you ever have occasion to print a lot of figures — con- 

D secutively numbered books, for instance? If you ever 

had such a job, and figured out just how to run it with 

the minimum number of changes and the least possible expense, 

this article will not interest you; but if, having such a job, you 

went through the slow and tedious process of changing every 

figure on every form, you may possibly find a helping hint in 
what follows. 

To begin with, any work that can be run ten together is 
easily changed, because if run in sets of ten the units never 
change. It is where more than ten must be run that the trouble 
begins; for while the units will always remain the same where 
there are ten, it is obvious that unless some scheme other than 
that ordinarily employed is figured out for forms of more than 
ten, both the units and tens will change on every form and the 
hundreds as often as the number of sets run is contained times 
in 100. 

Recently I printed 500 books of fuel tickets for the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company. The order being a small one, I 
ran ten tickets to the sheet. The books were numbered from 
one to five hundred. Each book contained 11o tickets, each 
ticket being numbered in duplicate with the number of the book 
of which it formed a part. The book-covers were numbered on 
a numbering machine; but as there were 110 impressions on 
each form of figures for the tickets, a numbering machine could 
not be used advantageously for the leaves of the books. Fifty 
changes and 5,500 impressions were required. The first form 
looked like this — 

Say: ee ie ee a 

The second form like this — 

1 432..0S) ee eS, 
And so on. The units, of course, do not change at all; the 
tens change ten times to each hundred. The hundreds change 
five times; but as this change is made at the same time as every 
tenth change of the tens, it is really not a separate change at all, 
for the two figures, or a figure and a quad, can be changed 
about as quickly as a single figure can be. Below are the first 
ten changes. Each row of figures represents a form : 

tS a RS Pee See ee, ee 

me 99.5 a ee a G9 I 

of Bee ee.” aa 20 97s 

ee 8 ee 36 38 

41.42 43 44 46 47 48 

St) ($2 53 54 56 58 

6r “G2 63° -& 66 68 

ites: Site 2 ati | 76 78 

81 82 83 84 86 88 

91 92 93 94 96 98 99 100 

The above is a very simple plan, and will doubtless be 
understood without further explanation. 

I have another and similar job that requires entirely differ- 
ent treatment. The order calls for 3,600 books, to run which 
requires one hundred changes. (In this article the first form is 
counted a change, for the sake of convenience, though it is 
obvious that the original form, as it leaves the compositor’s 
hands, can hardly be called a change in the strict sense of the 
word.) If it were run according to the scheme outlined above, 
four hundred or more changes would be necessary. The dif- 
ference in quantity necessitates an entirely different mode of 
procedure. It is a curious fact that were we to run the 500 lot 
the same as we do the 3,600, we would be compelled to make 
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as many changes and do as much presswork as for the latter. 
Like the job described above, this is a lot of books, each con- 
taining 110 tickets. The stock cuts thirty-six to the sheet. 
Diagram A, following, shows a form of thirty-six tickets, as 
originally planned. This is not just as the form was run, for 
reasons explained later. This diagram shows the scheme, how- 
ever, and is somewhat easier of comprehension than Diagram 
B, which will be found farther along: 





T 


300} 600 1100} 1200 



































DIAGRAM A. 


(Each ticket is numbered in duplicate, making seventy-two figures in the 
form, instead of thirty-six, as shown.) 


The lines on the diagram are merely to show the separate 
tickets. As will be seen, the stock allows three rows of twelve 
tickets each, which makes it impossible to run the job accord- 
ing to our first plan without wasting paper, as rows of twelve 
figures cannot be run without changing both units and tens 
every time and hundreds every third time, and sometimes 
oftener. Nor could electros be used, for the figures in the unit 
columns would vary continually. 

Now observe that there is a skip of 100 between any one 
number and the number following it—that is, that while the 
first number is 0, the second is 100, and so on. This difference 
remains the same on every change, on the last form 99 being 
in the place in the form occupied by the cipher in the first form, 
199 in the place of 100, and so on. Should there be either more 
or less than roo difference, it would show that a mistake had 
been made. 

The ciphers in the units columns of the first form change to 
1 in the second, to 2 in the third, to 3 in the fourth, and so on, 
until the eleventh change, when again there are ciphers in the 
units columns, while the ciphers that have been running in the 
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tens columns change to ones. This process is repeated until 
in place of two columns of ciphers we have, in the last form, two 
columns of nines—gg9. Now, while we were running the cipher 
we were also running too (the figure following the 99 on the 
last form); also, on the first form we were running 200, 300 and 
all the even hundreds, each of which, of course, is the figure 
that follows the 199, 299, 399, and so on, that we print on the 
last change. So that by following each ticket progressively 
through the hundred changes, it will be seen that the numbers 
run from o to 3599 without a skip. 

Two rows of tickets on the left end of the sheet read down, 
while the remainder read across. All could read down instead 
of across just as well; but by arranging it as in the diagram it 
is somewhat easier to catch errors, for when we have sets of 
ten reading across there must be just 1,000 difference between 
the rows, and one can tell at a glance whether or not the thou- 
sands are right. Take the ticket numbered 600, for instance; 
the one next beneath it is 1,600, and the third 2,600. 

Now, in order that the changes might be readily made, and 
to avoid as far as possible any chance of error, I had electro- 
types made of the columns of figures that change, so that when 
one figure was changed the whole row would be. By referring 
to Diagram A it will be seen that twenty-four electros of each 
row of figures would be needed —that is, twenty-four electros 
of the figures from naught to nine, inclusive, and 240 in all. 
Type is used for everything except the units and tens, as only 
these latter ever change. The electros are a big item of saving, 
especially when it is remembered that all the tickets are num- 
bered in duplicate instead of singly as shown in the diagrams. 
Two hundred and forty metal-base electros of the size required 
would cost at least $60—a rather large amount, considering 
the contract price of the job; so I bethought me of a scheme 
whereby a less number would answer. It is plain that in the 
form as made up in Diagram A two electros of every figure 
would be required at some time during the run; if, however, 
we run half the form downward — that is, from 99 down to 0, 
while we are running the other half upward, that is, from o to 
99 — we will never have occasion to use at one time more than 
twelve electros of any one figure. As the changes would be 
just the same, excepting that while one half was increasing one 
on each form the other half would be decreasing one, we made 
the form up in this manner: 





1199} 1299] 1399) 1499 


2299} 2399) 2499) 


3399| 3499} 


3199] 3299 






































DIAGRAM B, 


Diagram B shows the first form. On the next form the fig- 
ure o in the left half changes to 1, 100 changes to 101, 200 to 
201, and so on to the figure 2900, which will be 2901. In the 
right half 1099 changes to 1098, 1199 to 1198, 1299 to 1298, and 
so on to 3599, which will be 3598. On the next form (the third) 
all the 1’s change to 2’s and all the 8’s to 7’s._ When one hun- 
dred changes have been made it will be found that all the fig- 
ures that ended with ciphers in the first form end with two 
nines (99) in the last, and the figures that ended with nines in 
the first form end with two ciphers (oo) in the last; 3,600 books 
will then have been printed, numbered from o to 3599, inclusive. 
Six or seven changes an hour can be easily run. 

Since the above was written we have received an order for 
books the same as those described above, but owing to the 
fact that the railroad company is about to be reorganized, the 
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quantity was reduced to 1,800. This, of course, necessitated a 
scheme differing somewhat from those described above. By 
looking at the appended Diagram C it will be observed that 
there are two sets of figures exactly alike so far as the first 
three numerals are concerned. This is done because we run 
this job with fifty changes, which makes the closing figures 49 
on the left half of the form (‘‘closing figures’’ refers only to 
the units and tens, and not to the whole number). Naturally, 
then, the starting figure on the other half of the form would be 
50, but as explained above, this would require more electros 
and would not reduce the number of changes. So, as before, 
the numbers in the left half of our first form end with ciphers, 
and with nines in the right, the left half increasing one each 
change until on the last (the fiftieth) we end with 49, and the 
right half decreasing one each time until on the last change the 
figure 50 has taken the place of the 99 with which we started. 
In effect, this scheme is simply running two forms each of 
eighteen tickets together, but a great deal of time is saved if 
run in this way instead of cutting the paper in half and running 
one form of eighteen tickets. 
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DIAGRAM C, 


Nine hundred books may be printed, with twenty-five 
changes, which would be equivalent to running four forms. If 
twelve hundred books were ordered, thirty-four changes would 
be necessary, and as three will not divide evenly into one hun- 
dred, it would be necessary to print 1,224 books. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN. 


Under this head will be given, from month to month, practical infor- 
mation, notes and queries, relating to type composition by machinery. 
The latest inventions will be published, and the interests of manufac- 
turers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. 

LrNoTYPE operators in Spokane receive $4.50 a day of 7% 
hours. 

THE San Bernardino (Cal.) Sum recently installed Thorne 
machines. 

OVER 300 dailies of medium size and circulation use from 
three to six linotype machines each. 

THE Thorne Typesetting Machine Company has entered 
suit against the Richmond (Va.) States Newspaper Company 
for $511.40. 

THE automatic justifier for the Empire Typesetting machine 
is reported to be completed, and is on its way to Europe to 
secure foreign patents. 

Book machine offices in New York City are quoting 30 to 
65 cents per thousand ems for composition — including proof- 
reading and correcting. 

Otto MERGENTHALER, the inventor of the linotype, arrived 
in America when eighteen years of age, penniless. His inven- 
tion has made him wealthy. 

\ THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company is perfecting a very 
simple method by which italics and roman can be set with equal 
facility upon the same machine.| 

Font DISTINGUISHERS.—‘‘ Bob,’’ Baltimore, Maryland: In 
answer to your question whether machines are ever run without 
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the font distinguisher, we reply that in quite a number of large 
dailies they are run in this manner, but it is not a desirable plan 
to adopt. 

THE Riverside (Cal.) Awterprise lately purchased a lino- 
type, and in addition to doing its own composition upon it, is 
also doing much of the Glode’s. 

MIKE Moriarirty, a linotype operator upon the Kansas City 
Journal, was threatened with blood poisoning from getting a 
squirt of hot metal in his hand recently. 

It is reported that D. O. Mills, father-in-law of Whitelaw 
Reid, has purchased a controlling interest in the New York Sum. 
If this report is correct, the Linotype will soon be installed in 
that office. 

OVERHEAD BELTING.—G. G., New York City: The chief 
objection to overhead belting a linotype machine is that the 
belts so arranged will carry so much dirt into the distributers 
and magazine. 

New officers of the Empire Typesetting Machine Company, 
who were recently elected, are: Hammond Odell, president; 
Henry Thrush, vice-president; Charles Lowenstein, treasurer, 
and Albert Salomon, secretary. 

THE Washington (D. C.) Typographical Union is having 
trouble with a machinist society, the latter claiming the exclu- 
sive right to be employed in offices, even though but one or 
two linotype machines are operated. 

A. S. ORCHARD, 14 Frankfort street, New York City, has 
issued a circular of his linotype burner. From the quality of 
the testimonials it contains, quite a large number of prominent 
offices have already profited by its use. 

THE ORCHARD GAs BuRNER.—P. M., of Aibany, wishes 
to know ‘“‘if the Orchard linotype gas burner is a benefit?’’ 
Answer.— We judge from the number of offices that are adopt- 
ing this burner that it must have considerable merit. 

CuIcaGo Typographical Union, No. 16, has established the 
following scale for operators and justifiers upon the Empire 
machines: $20 per week for ten hours per day; $19 per week 
for nine hours per day, and $22 for nightwork of eight hours 
per night. 

HicH Linotype Lines.—T. S., of Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, asks why his linotype slugs are high. Azswer.—lIf all the 
lines are high, your back knife requires adjustment, or it may 
have become nicked and scratched, the back of the: mold thus 
forming a foothold for specks of metal to accumulate, and cause 
high lines. 

SQUIRTS AND STICKS IN LinoTyPE MoLps.—“ Linotype,” 
St. Louis, Missouri, asks us why he is at times troubled with 
‘* squirts ’’ and ‘‘ sticks in the mold,’’ and at other times he has 
no trouble with them at all? Azswer.— You allow your metal 
to get too hot at times, and this is undoubtedly the cause of 
your trouble. 

METAL AT Low TEMPERATURE.—Operator, St. Louis, wishes 
to know ‘‘if a uniformly high temperature does not insure a bet- 
ter face than a low temperature?’’ Azswer.— No; keep your 
metal at as low a temperature as possible to obtain the best 
results. High heat is productive of squirts and sticking of the 
slugs in the mold. 

THE Newton Copper-Faced Type Company is now profiting 
from the use of both the movable-type setting and slug-casting 
machines, as quite a large number of purchasers of both the 
Thorne and the Empire machines have the type to accompany 
them copper-faced, and book offices which are using linotypes 
are adopting the same method upon the slugs that are to have 
a long run upon their presses. 

Burrs ON Matrices.—H. A., Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
asks ‘‘the cause of burrs showing upon matrices only three 
months in use?’’ Axswer.— This is nearly always due to the 
improper care of the space bands. These must be kept dry 
and smooth and cleaned at least once a day, using only oil and 
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graphite, being careful to wipe entirely dry before using. 
Remember that a small adhesion upon only ove space band 
will, within a short time, injure the entire font of matrices. 


It is pleasing to note the vast improvement in the appear- 
ance of the literature, circulars, booklets, etc., which is being 
issued by the Linotype Company over that which they formerly 
indulged in. Their present class of literature is not excelled 
by any firm and is the direct result of having it printed by 
Redfield Brothers. 

W. J. MULLER; the representative of the Chicago and Aurora 
Smelting and Refining Company, Chicago, reports that the lino- 
type metal made by his firm is meeting with great success. It 
has qualities that specially commend it, and numerous letters 
have been received testifying to its excellence. The works of 
this company are at Aurora, Illinois, and Leadville, Colorado. 


THE Empire Typesetting Machine Company have recently 
placed machines in the offices of the W. B. Conkey Company 
and R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of Chicago; Edwards 
& Boughton, Raleigh, N. C.; Gospel Trumpet Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Junction, Mich.; Hera/d, Carbondale, Pa.; G. W. 
Hansauer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Printing & Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Do Nor Ort CAM oR GEAR WHEELS.—A. G. asks if the 
cams and gear wheels of the Linotype would not wear less if 
they were kept oiled, stating that he has adopted this course, 
but has been told not to do so. Azswer.— These parts should 
not be oiled; it does them no good whatever, but causes accu- 
mulations of dirt, and is injurious. Oil the journals only, and 
with good oil, about once a week. 

THE Pump PLUNGER.— In answer to our St. Louis inquirer 
concerning the trouble he has with his pump plunger: If he 
would take it out daily, clean it thoroughly, and assure himself 
that the joint where it is fastened to its rod works free, and 
then scrape the sides of the well with a piece of steel having 
one end bent to a right angle and sharpened, he would have no 
further cause of trouble in that direction. 


AVERAGE SPEED.— Employer, of Buffalo, asks ‘‘ what is 
considered an average speed of linotype operators upon news- 
paper work, setting agate, nonpareil and brevier?’’ Answer.— 
If machines are run under good management, with fairly good 
copy and takes not cut too short, the average should be 5,000 
ems of agate per hour, 4,500 ems nonpareil, and 4,000 ems 
brevier. There are offices with much higher averages, as there 
are also many with much lower. 

THE Decatur (Ill.) Republican claims to have the champion 
Thorne team in the world, and publishes a weekly summary of 
their work which measured 505,800 ems set in forty-eight hours, 
making an hourly average of 10,500 ems. The best run of 
solid type matter for one hour was 12,200 ems. It calls the 
Joliet News’ attention to this feat, as that paper, it appears by 
the article, had been boasting of its record of 412,200 ems in 
forty-seven hours and fifty minutes. 

TIGHTENING FRICTION PULLEY.—J. A., Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘‘ How often must the friction pulley of the linotype be 
tightened? I am having considerable trouble with this partic- 
ular part.”” Answer.— The friction pulley is to prevent break- 
age, and you must not tighten up the pressure. You must 
ascertain the cause of the extra resistance and remove it or you 
will have a break. Possibly some oil may have gotten between 
it and the pulley. Wipe it with a dry cloth to remove any oil 
or dirt and leave the pressure alone. 

MATRICES STICKING IN NEW MAGAZzINEs.— “‘ Operator,”’ 
Albany, New York, asks how to prevent matrices from sticking 
in a new machine, and what causes it. Answer.— Insert a very 
small quantity of plumbago into the channel of such matrices, 
and they will slip freely. It is due toa slight roughness which 
quickly disappears after use. The channels in a new magazine 


should be brushed out at least twice a week for the first few 
weeks, 


Do not pound upon the magazine if the matrices 
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refuse to move. Sometimes they fail to respond on account of 
binding on the divisions of the front plate; in this case adjust 
the screw at the right-hand side of the front plate, and slightly 
bend the offending section with a pair of pliers, until it is clear. 


THE GROOVE IN THE CENTER OF THE MATRIX.—A corre- 
spondent, who states he is much interested in typesetting 
machines, although having no connection with them, asks the 
use of the groove in the center of linotype matrices. Amxswer. 
This groove is cut so that the distance from the bottom of the 
groove to the reverse side of the matrix is just the width of the 
thinnest matrix of whatever font, thus the thicker the matrix 
the deeper the groove. It engages in the distributing mechan- 
ism at the top of the machine, and is very important. 


PIPES TO CARRY OFF THE FuMEs.—J. E. F., of Chicago, 
asks ‘‘if it is beneficial to have pipes to carry off the fumes from 
the metal pot of linotype machines?’’ Axswer.—lIf the office 
is well ventilated these pipes are useless, as after the metal is 
heated and the governor is working properly the fumes, if any, 
are so slight as not to be noticeable. And ina small, poorly 
ventilated office, while they may carry away the fumes of the 
gas and metal pot, still they increase the heat of the room and 
act the same in this respect as does the stove drum. 


Lonc Lines.—M. A., of Cleveland, asks ‘“‘if forcing tight 
lines is injurious to the Linotype machine?’’ Amswer.— Yes ; 
forcing tight lines down into the casting pawls should never be 
done, and that serious injury is not regularly the result is due to 
the substantial manner in which this machine is constructed. 
Moreover, a line thus cast is always longer than the rest of the 
matter, making it a nuisance in subsequent handling. Also, as 
the matrices in such a line cannot be properly justified against 
the edge of the mold groove an irregular face is the result. 

HEAvy Piston Sprincs.— ‘‘ Machinist,’’ New York City, 
writes as follows: ‘‘I am pleased at the opportunity THE 
INLAND PRINTER Offers me, as I have been thinking over a 
matter which I did not like to ask anyone about verbally, but it 
is this: Would not a heavy piston spring give me a better cast- 
ing of the face?’’ Answer.— No, it would not. It would have 
the tendency to produce squirts and cause large air holes in 
your slugs. The face of the pot has two holes for the escape 
of this air which a heavier piston spring would interfere with. 

VISE JAWS ON THE LINOTYPE.— ‘Operator,’ Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, asks ‘“‘if both jaws of the vise should not be 
equally tight?’’ saying that he is having trouble with them. 
Answer.— Both jaws must be free, especially the one on the 
left side, which closes by spring action. This is to avoid the 
squirting of metal between the matrices should a line be too 
short. When the elevator comes down it expels the pawl in the 
vise jaw which has been holding the jaw, and the latter then 
closes with the other jaw, thus preventing the metal from being 
injected between the matrices. 


THE linotype machinist is a new and novel feature in the 
composing room. In fact, the machine has created a new call- 
ing, which the linotype machinist occupies. For his work is 
more than that of a journeyman machinist, inasmuch as he 
must attain a knowledge of the requirements of the printing 
business to such an extent that it makes him more an adjunct 
of the composing room than of the machine shop, but it is 
undoubtedly a position which will soon be absorbed by the 
future printers just as the pressmen absorbed the running of 
two-revolution and web presses long ago. 


'OLTROGGE’s machines are all shut down. Not that the 
printer of Collier’s subscription books had nothing for his 
machines to do, but because he had discovered a cheaper 
method of getting his books out. He now furnishes his presses 
with plates purchased from the American Book Company, and 
it is said that they are imported into this country as old junk, 
with little or no duty to pay. It might be well for the officers 


of the union to look into this matter, and if a law is being vio- 
lated and our members deprived of work, action should be 
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taken at once. Oltrogge has three Empire machines, employ- 
ing six men and a boy, besides the regular complement of 
make-ups, readers, etc., and they are all out of work through 
the introduction of plates.—American Craftsman. | 


THE St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: A Western publish- 
ing house agreed to fill an order for 2,000 copies of a cloth- 
bound 12mo book of 350 pages in three days. The type was 
set by machinery for the 350 pages before work stopped Mon- 
day night. Electrotype plates were made so rapidly that on 
Tuesday morning several printing presses were set in motion. 
In the meantime covers were made in the bindery, and by 
Wednesday morning the binders had the book in hand.” Two 
thousand volumes were completed that day, and the edition of 
10,000 was entirely out of the way before Saturday night. 


SINCE issuing their beautiful and artistic booklet called the 
‘*Linotype in Book Offices,’? which was intended to demon- 
strate to the book printer and the book publisher that the 
linotype machine could produce excellent bookwork, the Mer- 
genthaler Company has issued two other handsome booklets 
which they are distributing among the printing offices. One 
of the books contains only testimonials, printed in fiz de siecle 
style, while the other is a detailed, illustrated description of 
the mechanism of the machine. These books are printed 
direct from the linotype slugs by Redfield Brothers, whose 
excellent work from the linotype machine is praised by all. 


_A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE booklet issued by the Pawtucket 
(R. 1.) Zvening Times, giving a description of their building, 
the growth of their business and their mechanical appliances, 
has this to say of their composing room: ‘‘It is equipped with 
four of the latest improved Thorne typesetting and distributing 
machines, recognized as the simplest and most efficient machine 
for type composition. In leading magazine and book printing 
offices it has stood the test of years of use, and stands today 
unrivaled in the four desiderata of mechanical typesetting — 
perfect typographical result, speed, simplicity of detail, and 
economy of operation. The Thorne uses movable type, its 
distribution being automatic and positive. | Our four machines 
set, in solid minion, for the week ending October 25, 1897 — 
55.4 hours — 1,270,630 ems, an average of 5,724 ems per hour. 
This is illustrative of the daily work performed in our office, 
and demonstrates the high efficiency of our typesetting facil- 
ities.”’ 

WE are in receipt of an interesting letter from the Typeset- 
ting Syndicate, limited, of London, England, from which we 
take the following extracts concerning the Thorne typesetting 
machine: ‘‘In Switzerland Messrs. Jent & Co., of Berne, 
employ three of these machines upon their daily and other 
work, including a mass of printing for the Government. The 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung, of Zurich, is set upon two Thornes; 
some of the articles for this paper are composed without copy, 
the editors dictating direct to the operators, and excellent 
results are obtained. The O/toner Tageblatt and the Aargauer 
Tageblatt, of Olton and Aargau, respectively, and Messrs. 
Atlinger Fréres, printers, of Neuchatel, are also users of the 
Thorne. Messrs. Altinger compose chiefly French, with occa - 
sionally some Italian. Messrs. Jent compose German and 
French, alternating upon two of their machines. Other type- 
setting and slug-casting machines have made but slow progress 
in being introduced in this country.’’ In writing of their busi- 
ness in India, the letter says: ‘‘ We have supplied the Govern- 
ment printing office in Calcutta with a plant of Thorne machines 
which were erected by their own workmen, as we did not send 
anyone with the machines, and they have maintained them in 
proper working order for over two years.”’ 


It is a mooted question whether if every idle print were 
given a chance at a linotype the situation of affairs would be 
bettered or not. Cincinnati tried the scheme, but abandoned it 
as a failure, declaring that only about three or four men out of 
a large number proved equal to the task expected. On the 
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other hand those who want a trial claim that it is better to ‘let 
off ninety-nine guilty men than punish one innocent one.”’ Be 
that as it may, Rolly Black, who arrived here several days ago, 
told me how he persevered and the frequent rebuffs with which 
he met ere he was master of the keyboard. He says he can 
take one of the blame things to pieces now and put it together 
again. He got a smattering of it and then went up the Ohio 
looking for work. Of course he only lasted one night, or one 
day, wherever he worked, but by the time he was fired fifty or 
sixty times, more or less, he got so’s he could do a fair day’s 
work. Rollo further added: ‘‘I was bound to learn it, and 
even though discharged after one day’s work, that’s all the 
foreman could do — my card was just as good as his—and I’d 
move my freight to another town, and I was living in the mean- 
time, too.’’ Wonder some fellow hadn’t told him ‘‘look out 
there, you’ll break the machine.’’—Fair Play, in Chicago Fed- 
erationist. 


How To Run A LINOTYPE PROFITABLY ON BOOKWORK.— 
A. L., of New Haven, writes that he ‘‘contemplates buying a 
Linotype to do general bookwork, which he can secure,’’ and 
asks which is the most profitable way to run it. Asswer.— As 
you intend buying but one machine, the most important thing is 
to secure the services of a first-class operator-machinist — one 
of undoubted ability. The next course in point of importance 
is to secure work as free from italics, small caps and accented 
letters as possible, of one size face only, and the smaller the size 
face the better; have the copy thoroughly prepared in advance, 
and keep a supply always on hand; produce only good work, 
and charge fair prices for it. That is the most profitable way. 
But as you contemplate doing general bookwork, which will 
require using all of the various sizes of type at different times, 
you must make provision for the changing from one face and 
measure to another, and for corrections, as every time such 
change or corrections are made the machine is idle, and this 
represents at least four men doing nothing. Again, the larger 
the face of the type, the more must be charged for doing the 
work, and also charge more for italics, etc., if much appears in 
the copy —as these characters greatly decrease the output of 
the machine. 





PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 


BY MUSGROVE. 


Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE.’’ 

CLARKE & KEACH, 20 Green street, New London, Connecti- 
cut.— Your booklet, ‘‘ Dollars and Cents,’’ is well done. Did 
it bring you business? 

s 

Mr. Storrs, of De Funiak Springs, Florida.—You have a 
few ideas that might be made into something effective, but the 
blotter, ‘‘ That Tired Feeling,’ is not worthy of you, as it is 
badly printed. 

ee 

Apropos of adapting other work to yours, be careful to 
have your pronouns tally throughout; to run the plural personal 
in one place and the singular personal in another is not con- 
ducive to that symmetry generally a mark of careful work. 

es Fe 

Frep HAIGH, 224 St. Clair street, Toledo, Ohio, has a 
pumpkin pie card out this month. The card has a little pan 
with an imitation pie inside it, glued to the card. This card is 
not so catchy as the others Mr. Haigh has sent me. 

et Ft 

ALFRED J. PARKER, Winchenden, Massachusetts.— I have 
all charity toward your blotter, but when I adversely criticise 
anything I do so because I do not think it will perform the work 
it was intended to do; and if it was not put out with the idea of 








doing effective work, then it should not have been sent out. 
Never put out a piece of advertising for which you must apolo- 
gize. The public judges you by the work you do, not by what 
you might have done. 
se se 
THEO. M. Hass, 176 Centre street, New York City, sends 
me a card, which suffers from bad proofreading. It informs the 
public that Mr. Hass is a dealer in ‘‘ Fancy Brass Goods, Plain 
and Embossed Boarders.’’ I wonder if Mr. Hass paid the bill? 
es et 
A DAINTY little folder comes to my desk from Dennison 
Company, Philadelphia, advertising their sealing wax. Here’s 
the cover of it, the sealing wax is in 
heavily embossed red. It is cleverly 
worded. Printers might use the idea, if 
they are also stationers, and wish to get 
the custom of the ladies. 
es se 
E. C. Roacu, Lafayette, Indiana.— The 
specimens are rather commonplace, with 
the exception of the bill-head for the 
journal, Its neatness is commendable. 
The folder about advertising is very 
poor, both in coloring and set-up. The 
colors are ‘‘raw,’’ and the folder is 
crudely crowded. 
et Ft 
THE Ypsilanti Mineral Bath Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Michigan, is about to do 
some effective advertising in a list of 
papers throughout the United States. 
Donald J. McDonald, the Detroit ad. writer, is the writer of 
the advertising, some of which is very clever indeed. 
st 8 
Ir you want to read some good things about advertising 
topics, you should read Profitable Publicity, William S. 
Power’s paper, published at Hamilton building, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. There are some good things in the issues sent 
me, especially in the one with an article on street car adver- 
tising. 





et 


T. P., Atlanta, Georgia.— The blotter is very poor. Why 
don’t you tell your people something about insurance? It 
would pay you to make a little talk on these subjects every 
month, and circulate them in the way of a blotter. The one 
before me would not make trade for you under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

F se 

THE Evans Printing Company sends me a folder entitled 
‘‘The Way to Win.’’ It shows they appreciate this depart- 
ment. They have written their folder almost entirely from 
booklets they saw reviewed in these columns. Good. I am 
glad to see it. If more printers would do that we should have 
a finer crop of good things. 

es et 

H. L. KrRAmer, of the Cascarets Company, sends out a free 
pass over the ’bus route connecting the Indiana Springs Com- 
pany’s big hotel with Attica, Indiana, to newspaper editors, 
which gives complimentary treatment and entertainment to the 
holder. It is a good idea, and tends to make Mr. Kramer and 
his enterprise solid with the fraternity, a consummation that 
Mr. Kramer had in view, no doubt, when he sent them out. 

st 8 

W. B. Conkey Company, Chicago, Illinois, send me a 
batch of booklets and folders. Most of them suffer from an 
over-elaboration. I should condemn the Chicago Screw Com- 


pany’s folder especially because of that. No doubt it cost them 
a great deal of money, but it looks vulgarly overdressed. Like 
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a parvenu, it has too many diamonds on its person. The Van 
Camp Packing Company’s booklet is one of the best. It is 
very well done from a printer’s standpoint. The illustrations 
are clever and have ‘‘go”’ in them, although they might have 
had considerably more advertising in them. On the whole I 
can heartily recommend the booklet, both in reading matter 
and typographical and artistic make-up. 
se se 
I LIKE to get a letter like this; it tells its own story: 


Boston, MAss., December 4, 1897. 

DEAR MUSGROVE,— At atime when “ Publicity Problems ”’ 
were at their height in your department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, I meant to contribute something to illustrate but 
one point — timeliness. 

linclose a circular (the general style of which I have used 
for several years), of which I printed and sent out about two 
hundred, and principally on but one street, and not more than 
three-quarters of a mile distant from the office to the farthest. 
The date of sending was about September 3, and inside of a 
week I had three postals and one telephone call, which, with 
callers, placed about $100 worth of small jobwork on my 
desk; and up to the present time I am hearing directly or 
indirectly from them. Of course, I realize my former adver- 
tising helped the cause some, but this last one, issued just at 
the right time, has brought me in up to date fully $250 worth 
of small jobwork, which, edition considered, has paid as well 
as any advertising could be expected to. 

You may make use of any portion of this communication 
you choose. Yours hastily, E. C. Gross. 


Mail Hodvertising 
for fall and Winter Trade. 


Vacation days are over and the throng of 
people are returning to their city homes. 
Doubtless among them, and elsewhere, are 
your patrons and others to whom you will 
wish to announce the 


* fall and Winter Opening 


of goods in your particular line. To do 
this you will require printed matter, and to 
insure a good first impression, and proper 
attention by the recipient, it should be the 


* Right Sort of Printing 


This it is my business to execute, to the 
end that the finished product will bring satis- 
fying results. When you need printing done 
Telephone 965 Tremont, or write a postal, 
and I will call on you. 


Elmer C. Gross, 


16 Arlington Street,.... 
The HRews-Cburch Union Press. 


PAYNE & PAYNE, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois.— 
Your booklet is well typed, well printed and the paper is 
excellent, but it does not convey much of an idea of your 
capacity as ‘‘thinkers.’”’ Its excellence is hackneyed. Daily 
we see just such good printing as the sample you send me. 
Your ad. writer was not equal to your typographical artist. 
Such good printing is to a large extent wasted. 

3 SF 

THE Rochelle Printing Company, Rochelle, Illinois.—The 
sample page of ads. is very bad indeed. You have evidently 
tried to do something good, but have failed in the little things; 
for instance, you have jammed your display lines up against the 
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border of the page—that’s bad. You have used De Vinne 
display lines in every ad.— that shows a lack of appreciation 
for advertising force; and you have tried to divide unequal 
portions by a nonpareil fancy border—and that is bad. The 
blotter is not good advertising, simply because it is common- 
place. 
se Fs 

Tue Kirk Printing Company—I think, of Buffalo, New 
York—send me these blotters. Read the verses. Badly 
punctuated, halt in construction and poor in original thought. 
These printers should not ride such a hamstrung mare. They 


THE 
AIA 
PRINTING 
COMPAR Y 


1-73 WEST EAGLE ST. 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL 


Now that the leaves are turning, 
Discarding their summer hue, . 
Shouldn’t this remind you 
That Fall trade is now due? 
Do You Want It? 


# w& IF SO, ADVERTISE. 


Che Kirk 
Printing 


Company, 


Now, the November winds are whistling, 
And the ground, in morning, glistening, 
The rain comes drizzling from the skies. 
Winter goods will soon be needing, 
Business men should now. be heeding 
That the time has come to advertise. 


Ti and 73 West Eagle Street, 
Opposite City Hall, 


Do Printing of all kinds in the latest 
style and most pleasing manner. 


have ideas, but the ideas need priming. Never put out any- 
thing that makes you appear ridiculous. Bad poetry spouted 
with a serious intent is the most ridiculous thing under the sun. 
The blotters are well displayed, being nicely balanced and 
neatly typed. 
xe eS 

ALLEN’S PRINTERY, Washington, Pennsylvania, sends a 
little book called ‘‘ The Printing Problem.’ It is nice to. look 
at, which is half a good ad., and it is well constructed, which is 
the other half. I would like to reproduce it, but I cannot —it 
would take up too much space — for the writing is clever, force- 
ful and catchy. Perhaps Mr. Allen will send you one. Write 
for it anyhow, and do not forget a stamp —a 5-cent one. 

ze se 

THE BARNEs-CRosBy ComPAny, Chicago, Illinois, send me 
several pretty specimens of their booklet making. The one 
for the Elgin Watch Company suffers from over-elaboration, 
much the same as that of the Chicago Screw Company — in fact, 
the same sort of work is done on both these jobs, lots of color, 
a great deal of embossing and a design that crowds every 
hairbreadth of space. Give the paper a chance. Inside, the 
Elgin booklet is good, being a history of time-markers from 
the sun to the present day, of course the Elgin watch being 
considered the mechanical perfection of modern time-markers. 
The booklet is printed throughout in three colors. One won- 
ders why, but it isso. The same company send me a copy of 
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the menu-de-luxe that they issued for Schlesinger & Mayer’s 

French café. It is the most artistic piece of work they have 

done. This menu is really a fine piece of work, typographic- 
ally and artistically. 

es Ft 

HeERE’s a gem! Messrs. Buchanan & Co., 418 Library 

street, Philadelphia, send this out in the form of a circular. 

The printing is excellent, but I would ask my genial friends — 

the devil, the comp. and the pressman—to gather about me 

while we read this ‘‘ osseous fragment’’ from the ‘‘ nebulous ”’ 

tympanum of one whose chief aim in life seems to be the 

manufacture of ideas ‘‘ without form 

and practically void,’’ and to give to 

futile nothings a local habitation and 

a name. You see it’s very easy to 








talk that way, but this writer can do 
October 1897 it better ; here’s what he says: 


Wed) Thu 





= Itthas been claimed for a certain eminent 
2 scientist, that if he were given but a single 
9 bone of any extinct animal, he could, from that 
osseous fragment, evolve the identical creature 
as it lived and moved and had its being, in the 
most remote recesses of the prehistoric period. 
Within certain prescribed limits we ourselves 
may justly claim to be “fragmentary evolu- 





























tionists,’’ the which we will endeavor to dem- 
onstrate as follows: 

Weare constantly being consulted by those 
who have, floating through their minds in 
varying degrees of nebulosity, some typo- 
graphic need—frequently one without form 
and practically void. For such applicants we 
undertake to construct complete, coherent and 
appropriate anythings (within the possibilities 
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of types and paper), and to essay such work — 
from the merest hints — bearing upon the ends 
P they desire to compass. 


November « 1897 


Wed Sat 








Is not that a winning business argu- 
ment? 
ee 
I sEE Austin C. Leeds, 817 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, has taken my ad- 
vice, given the craft some months ago, 


























to let the clients see what sort of type 
faces they had, and has issued a very 
pretty little brochure which contains 
sample lines of all the different book 
and job faces Mr. Leeds has in his shop, together with exam- 
ples of the borders with which he surrounds each page of 
type. I congratulate Mr. Leeds on a distinct advance in the 
line of advertising in doing this. Some months ago Messrs. 
Hayes Bros., of Philadelphia, sent me sample pages of a 
book like this, but I have never seen the book. I presume, 
like many others, they got tired before they got through 
with the job. This is a fault with so many printers. They 
think their own jobs should be pushed aside or half done, 
never seeming to appreciate that they owe their business a 
duty in getting out examples of their best work for them- 
selves, and that they should advertise themselves all they 
can, at least a little every month, because that, too, is a 
duty they owe to their business. Any printer who does not 
push his printing business by advertising it by the use of 
printers’ ink, deserves to fail. If he doesn’t fail, it is because 
he has equally big fools for competitors. That is not very 
elegant, maybe, but it fits the case. Mr. Leeds sends out a 
clever booklet, and three or four blotters that have too much 
reading matter on them. 


ett 
HERE is something new! It is a relief from blotters, and 
circulars, too, especially since the former seem to be such a 
succession of unmitigated badness. Messrs. Byron & Willard, 
of Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, get out a very 
pretty booklet, printed on handmade paper in brown and 
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green, and bound in Strathmore handmade cover, stitched in 
silk. The booklet is called ‘‘ Free For One Year.’’ I jumped 
at that—‘‘free’’—that hit me. Byron & Willard’s scheme is 
to send to anyone who gives them an order for $5 worth of 
printing during a certain month a subscription to any one of 
the dollar-a-year magazines. Then they proceed to talk in a 
straightforward style about their work. They claim to give the 
best without adding to the price. They give a reason for low 
prices. They tell us that they put their stationery orders in 
boxes, which shows they are up to date. They make a stroke 
for short credits by giving five per cent off to those who pay 
before the 12th of the month. They say they are prompt; they 
say they read proof with care —two points that mean they will 
receive the best patronage. Then they have something to say 
about the different methods of advertising, i. e., by printed 
matter and newspapers, etc. They show where printed matter, 
consequently themselves, comes in. They tell what sort of 
work they can do best, and, strange to say, they do not claim 
to be able to print the Unabridged Dictionary in a week, and 
they close by a page quotation from Mr. N. C. Fowler, Jr., of 
whom many of you have heard as an advertising expert who 
has written much and cleverly on advertising and printing 
subjects. The magazine scheme is a good one and could be 
worked to advantage, in small towns especially. 


se Ft 


Tuis blotter of the Thurston Print, Portland, Maine, is 
rather peculiar. It looks as if the ad. had been written to suit 
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sure you were pleased with our work and will favor us with future pat- 
ronage. 

There are printers and printers, who claim to do printing, but it is the 
KIND of printing that counts. Nothing is sodesirable to a business man as to 
have his printed matter in nice form and up to date. 

Our presses are NEW, our type is NEW, our ideas are NEW, and we are 
OLD in the business and can do first-class work for you at reasonable prices. 

Send us your orders, or telephone 417 and we will be pleased to call and 
get them. Respectfully, 

THE HurRy-UP PRINTERS. WILLIAMS & BAIRD. 
They should make more of the ‘“‘hurry-up”’ part of the 
advertising than they do. Point out the reasons and losses of 
delays, and get at the heart of the business man by being short 
and terse — which will argue that they are busy and in a hurry, 
but that they think and act quick. 

st et 

My desk is still ‘‘knee-deep”’ in letters and samples; but 
Mr. McQuilkin says I want my department to compose the 
whole paper, and he does not see it that way, hence I will have 
to keep several good things over until next month. Do not 
stop sending me questions and samples. I want to hear from 
you anyhow — no matter how many of you there may be. 





“THE DOW COMPOSING MACHINE. 
ITHOUT automatic justification, the typesetting ma- 
chine is still incomplete and practically inefficient. 
With it the maximum economy in the assembling of a 
printing face can be secured and the highest possible grade of 
product rapidly and economically deliv- 
ered. 
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The latest machine, one that contem- 
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composition of movable type, comes from 
New York. It is the invention of Alex- 
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) machine in every sense of the word. |! 
i} Operated from a keyboard capable of 








the picture, and that the writer had to stand on his head to do 
it. Another example of putting a picture in an ad. instead of 
putting an ad. in a picture. 
es Ft 

HAVE one idea about your business that hits, and push that 
for all there is in it. I know one concern that built up a big 
business by saying on everything they did, ‘‘ Quick Printers.’’ 
They got all the rush jobs, but they got a good price for being 
quick. That is the reason I like this circular of Williams & 
Baird, Decatur, Illinois : 


“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE RULES THE WORLD,” was the 
philosophy of our fathers, but the nineteenth century is being swayed by an 
influence even more potent than that. PRINTERS’ INK is doing more today in 
shaping the policy of governments, in extending commerce, in making and 
unmaking nations, than any other influence with which the people have to 
deal. 

Irs UsEs are many and varied. In all the avenues of trade it wields a 
power that is absolute and preéminent, and the history of the business man 
can well be written a success or failure accordingly as he is judicious in the 
use of Printers’ Ink. 

Its ABUSES are as many and varied as its uses, and often the advertising 
card or business appeal of the business man comes to naught because he has 
been injudicious in his selection of a printer who knew how to use the ink. 


THE HURRY-UP PRINTERS KNOW HOW. 
As You ARE STUDYING THIS INKY PROBLEM it may occur to you that 
you need some Printing. 
WE WANT THAT PRINTING 


Give us a trial order, and we feel confident that in the future we will have 
you for a customer. If you have before favored us with an order we are 


delivering by positive mechanical move- 

ment type at the rate of ten per second, 

it sets this type smoothly, cleanly, abso- 
lutely without transpositions or turned letters. The type thus 
assembled is immediately beneath the operator’s eye and ina 
most convenient position for the correction of any errors he 
may have committed. 

When sufficient matter has been set to make up a line, and 
properly justified, the operator depresses the line key, and 
without any delay whatever commences the composition of the 
succeeding lines. The depression of the line key initiates the 
movement of the automatic justifying mechanism, which has 
been previously prepared by the impulses of the keyboard. 
The line is instantly swept away to the space selecting devices, 
which automatically separate the line into its component words; 
select and insert the only combination of spaces suitable for 
perfectly justifying that line, and deliver it so justified upon the 
galley, and this at the rate of 12,000 ems per hour. 

Thus with one operator at the keyboard, the capacity of 
which is greatly beyond his own ability to operate, the type is 
selected by the depression of the keys; beyond this the human 
element is entirely eliminated. The type thus selected are, in 
the harmony of the assembling movements, ejected from their 
cases and delivered in the composing stick, from which the 
justifier automically removes them line by line, and delivers 
them upon the galley perfectly justified to whatever measure 
the operator may determine. 

The following claims are made for this machine: 

1. A typesetting machine employing only positive mechani- 
cal movement at all points, capable of setting type wet or dry, 
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clean or dirty, with equal regularity and entirely free from those 
uncertain conditions that arise in all gravity machines, or 
machines employing belts or similar uncertain conveying 
means, inevitably causing great delay and loss of efficiency. 

2. A typesetting machine in which the setting impulses are 
more rapid than those of any operator, and the capacity of 
which is ten type per second, absolutely without transposition 
or turned type. 

3. A typesetting machine in which the entire font of type 
can be removed and changed in thirty seconds. 

4. A typesetting machine in which the faces of the type are 
never touched either in setting, distributing or justifying, and in 
which every type is plainly visible and within reach of the 
operator at all times. 

5. A typesetting machine in which those characters occur- 
ring most frequently are duplicated or triplicated, yet operated 
from the same key of the keyboard, thus affording a means of 
setting a great quantity of type without any of the type cases 
being exhausted. 


with the tide, and have types of larger face 
and thicker hair-lines. According to old 
rules, Roman types would be bolder and 
more readable when made larger and wider. 
Experiments made with wide letters proved 
that increased expansion did not always 
secure increased legibility. The broad and 
round faces which seemed so beautiful in 
large-margined pages of Bondoni and Didot 
were not all beautiful but quite the reverse, 
when printed in double columns on a page 
with narrow margins. The use of types in 
which the strokes of each type are unduly 
spread apart on a page with narrow margin 
is an incongruity that cannot be tolerated. 


This matter_was set and automatically jus- 
tified by the Dow Composing Machine. 


6. A typesetting machine in which the type is set immedi- 
ately under the eye of the operator and conveniently placed for 
corrections. 

7. A typesetting machine that is durable, compact, simple 
and scientific in every sense, from which the last line set is justi- 
fied and delivered on the galley inside of ten seconds. 

8. A justifying machine that automatically justifies as rap- 
idly as the type is delivered to it, up to 12,000 ems per hour, 
more perfectly than can possibly be done by hand. 

g. A justifying machine which automatically justifies to any 
measure, and which can be changed in a few seconds to justify 
lines of different lengths, being thus suitable for plain work or 
justifying around cuts. 

10. A justifying machine employing only positive mechan- 
ical movements, delivering the matter solid or leaded as 
required, employing no gravity, friction, belts, or other unreli- 
able mechanical devices, and inserting solid metal spaces. 

11. A justifying machine, simple in its construction, whose 
range covers every exigency of practical work, needing no 
skilled mechanic in attendance, and capable of handling type 
wet or dry, clean or dirty, with equal precision. 

12. A justifying machine capable of spacing as thin as any 
publisher may desire. 

13. A justifier and setter together not requiring more than 
one-twelfth of a horse-power. 

14. A composing machine performing all the operations of 
the human compositor and this without the slightest wear on 
the type, face or body at any time. 

For the purposes of distribution the type is nicked on its 
edge. : The method in general is this: The type after having 
served the purposes for which they were set, are placed on the 
galley of the distributer. If the line is of short measure, two 
or three columns are placed side by side. In newspaper work, 
three whole columns may be so placed. The machine is read- 
ily adjusted to lift and distribute lines of any measure. From 
this point onward the work of distribution is wholly automatic. 
The type on the galley are pressed firmly upward, the top line 
is lifted from the mass of type into a raceway along which it is 
forced to a point where one letter after another is removed and 
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carried forward and delivered into its proper receptacle. This 
process of removal goes on so rapidly that fifteen or twenty 
thousand ems per hour are accurately distributed. This rapid- 
ity of removal is effected by a series of rapidly moving type 
carriers so constructed that each one takes a single letter, no 
matter what that letter may be, from the end of the line of type, 














THE Dow DIsTRIBUTER. 


and delivers it according to its nick. ‘Vhen the line just lifted 
has been distributed, succeeding lines are lifted in turn, and if 
leads exist between the lines they are removed, as well as 
rules, and stored in a sub-galley for that purpose. A pi: chan- 
nel is provided in which turned type, unnicked type, or type of 
other fonts are delivered without interrupting the running of the 
machine. The result is that the distribution of the type into 
the reservoirs is perfectly clean, ready to be put into the compos- 
ing machine, without further examination. 

In the distributing machine as in the composing machine 
described, the faces of the type are not injured and are in plain 
sight. It is further provided with a safety device so sensitive 























as to protect all the mechanism as well as every type from stress 
or breakage. 

The upright form of the machine enables an attendant to 
remove type from any of the reservoirs without moving his 
position, and he can with ease attend to the running of two 
machines, thus taking care of the distribution of over ¢hirty 
thousand ems per hour. 

The machine is extremely simple in construction and any- 
one on short acquaintance can understand its operation, hence 
no skilled mechanic is required in attendance. No letters are 
turned in the course of their delivery, therefore they can at 
once be placed in the composing machine without any of the 
processes of examination or ‘“‘cleaning’’ required by most of 
the existing machines. The type, being forced upward in their 
receiving channels, have no slugs or followers to harass and 
bother the attendant. 

The company claims this to be the most compact, rapid, 
convenient, practical distributer in existence, and from what has 
been said concerning its speed, it is obvious that type can be 
distributed at a maximum of economy. 

The Dow Composing Machine Company, the corporation 
controlling the patent rights to these machines in this country 
and abroad, is capitalized at $1,250,000, and intends at an early 
date to place the machines generally on the}market and at the 
disposition of the printing trade of the country. 

The machines thus far have been on private exhibition only, 
though many prominent printers have examined them in an 
informal way, but no public exhibitions have been given. The 
machines have, however, been in operation for many months 
and the distributer over two years. | 

It is clear from what has been stated that these machines 
are capable of the highest possible grade of work, at the maxi- 
mum economy, and their introduction will not tend to deterio- 
rate the art of printing, but will tend to preserve and exert a 
progressive influence to the further perfection of an art whose 
development has extended over centuries. 

The Dow Composing Machine Company has its office at 150 
Nassau street, New York City. 
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CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC, 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 

WiLu1AM F. Moore.—In the death of William F. Moore, 
who died at Detroit, Michigan, December 5, as the result of a 
stroke of paralysis which he sustained a few weeks earlier, the 
printing trade lost a Nestor from its ranks. Born in Dublin, 
Ireland, sixty-one years ago, he crossed the Atlantic at the age 
of twelve and entered the printing business at Brockville, Onta- 
rio, as an apprentice. In 1857, he moved to Detroit, and after 
a few years’ employment as a journeyman, he went into busi- 
ness on his own account and soon became one of the foremost 
employing printers of that city. During his career as a journey- 
man, Mr. Moore was an active member of the typographical 
union, and was honored with many offices by the local union, 
as well as serving three terms as secretary-treasurer of the 
international organization, during which he brought its affairs 
out of the chaotic condition into which they had drifted, and 
placed them on a firm business basis. He declined a unani- 
mous nomination for a fourth term. Mr. Moore was a Mason 
of high degree, and was laid to rest with all the rites and cere- 
monies of the mystic fraternity. 


New YorRK TyYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AND THE NINE-HourR 
Day.— New York Typographical Union, No. 6, has, I am relia- 
bly informed, made a change in its scale of prices reducing the 
hours of labor in book and job offices in that city to nine per 
day. So faras I can learn, the union has made no provision for 
any reduction in wages to meet the decrease in hours. The 
new rule is timed to go into effect with the beginning of the 
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new year, and is quite independent of the general plan now in 
the hands of the shorter workday committees of the several 
international unions for the enforcement of a nine-hour day 
throughout the country. Indeed, the New York union rather 
unceremoniously disapproved of the International Typographi- 
cal Union plan by voting down the proposition for the creation 
of a shorter workday fund by the assessment of a tax of one per 
cent upon the earnings of the members for a limited period. 
The effect of the union’s action upon the employing printers of 
New York will be watched with considerable interest by the 
master printers of the country. It is extremely improbable 
that they will submit to the demand without a protest. 
THE TYPOTHETA AND THE SHORTER WORKDAY QUESTION. 

The action of the last convention of the United Typothetz of 
America in ignoring the overtures of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union for a conference on the shorter workday 
question is still creating discussions among the master printers. 
While here and there can be found those who believe it weuld 
have been a wiser policy on the part of the convention to have 
met the proposers of the conference at least half-way, I do not 
find many who are disposed to severely criticise the action, or 
rather want of action, which the convention saw fit to adopt. 
It is proposed in this department, however, to give publicity to 
the. views of prominent master printers upon this and other 
questions affecting the relationship of the employer and the 
employe, and in a spirit of perfect candor to give employers 
of all shades of opinion an opportunity to present them in their 
own way for the benefit of their fellows in the business. From 
a number of articles sent to me on this subject I present below 
the views of two master printers of Detroit, representative men 
in the business, whose opinions are entitled to considerable 
weight. While slightly at variance as to the extent of the 
interest which master printers generally should take in the 
efforts of their employes to secure shorter hours, they both 
show that the feeling is uppermost that employes’ associations 
pay too little regard to the rights of employers when it comes to 
suggesting new conditions under which men shall be employed. 

‘“‘The question of a shorter workday is not one for the 
United Typothetz to discuss, in my opinion,’’ said John Tay- 
lor, president of the Detroit organization, when asked to state 
his views for the benefit of INLAND 
PRINTER readers. ‘‘The organiza- 
tion, as I understand it, was not 
formed for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the hours which individual mem- 
bers should operate their businesses. 
The convention had no more right 
to appoint a committee to confer 
with the working printers than it 
had to appoint committees to take 
up the question of a tariff and decide 
whether all its members should be 
free traders, or to place them inthe 
ranks of either the sound money or 
free coinage camps. The Typothetz 
was organized to promote the welfare of the employing printers 
in a commercial and social sense, not to further the interests of 
their employes. No action that the national body could take 
would be in any sense binding upon the individual members. 
The question of hours is one for the sole consideration of local 
employers and should be left entirely for them to deal with. 

‘* As to the demand for a shorter workday in itself, I am not 
prepared to say that I consider it reasonable or opportune at 
the present time. Indeed, so far as this city is concerned, I con- 
sider it the very opposite. The master printers have altogether 
too many burdens on their shoulders now and should not be 
subjected to others. Few are making money. The tendency 
of the times is to demand that printing shall be done at the very 
closest margin of profit. Firms which half-a-dozen years ago 
gave their orders without question as to its cost — satisfied if 
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they got good work at a reasonable price — now go from office 
to office to see who will do the work at the lowest figure. 
Competition from outside towns, where the unions have no 
foothold, is also keener, and in itself would kill any disposi- 
tion to grant further concessions to our employes were we so 
disposed. Further than this, the union demanded and secured 
a substantial increase in the rate of wages just before the era of 
depression set in, and all through that period no other class of 
mechanics has been so prosperous as the working printers of 
Detroit. If they contemplate asking for more at the present 
time I shall regard their request as most ill-timed and believe it 
should be firmly opposed.” 

‘But could not the union make a compensating reduction 
in the scale of wages to offset the loss in time to the employer ?’”’ 
I asked. 

‘Such a reduction would go a long way toward making up 
the difference,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but it could never be made ade- 
quate. What would compensate us for the loss of time of our 
plants and machinery? Besides, in all the arguments I have 
seen advanced by the union, the idea prevails that such reduc- 
tions would be merely temporary. ‘Let’s accept it until we 
get the hours regulated and the pay will soon revert to the old 
standard,’ is the burden of the appeal of the leaders to the 
rank and file. Such an argument, I think, justifies an employer 
in regarding the movement with extreme suspicion.”’ 

‘““Then, do you not believe that a shorter workday is the 
inevitable result of the agitation that is now being waged ?”’ 

‘I’m not quite prepared to assert that some such result may 
not follow in the end,’’ said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ but I do think that 
the present hours are reasonable and should satisfy reasonable 
men. We work an average of nine and one-half hours a day, 
but when we worked ten hours nobody seemed injured thereby, 
and the men were always glad to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to get in an hour or two overtime whenever possible. 
Ten hours still seems to me to be a reasonable day’s work, and 
I would certainly oppose a change from our present standard. 

“I might add,’’ Mr. Taylor concluded, ‘‘that while our 
organization has never undertaken to discuss or combat a 
proposition emanating from the employes’ societies, I’ve no 
doubt that its members would stand firmly together if a fight 
for shorter hours was precipitated.’’ 

“T incline to the view set forth in the October number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER,”’ said Harry R. Winn, of the firm of 
Winn & Hammond. ‘The shorter workday is coming. Noth- 
ing is more certain. Closing our eyes to the inevitable will not 
delay it nor prevent its consummation. The trouble with us is 
that we don’t look far enough ahead into the future to realize 
how these things always adjust themselves. We do business 
for the day that is, without reference to the day that is to come. 
It is a trait common to American business men, and common 
to American statesmen, too, for that matter. James G. Blaine 
was the only statesman of his day with a gift to see ahead, and 
many things which he urged and which in his day were decried 
as visionary, have been more than justified by recent history. 
I think the Typothetz should have acceded to the request of the 
pressmen, and that such a conference as was proposed could 
not but have resulted in great good to all. I have always been 
an advocate of reciprocity both in business and in national 
affairs. Looked at from one point, the interests of the 
employer and the employe are identical — the trouble lies in 
neither side being willing to admit this. The union too often 
regards the employer as legitimate prey for its aggressive 
demands. ‘We’ll fight the boss until he yields,’ it says. The 
employer, on the other hand, fears the union and regards it as 
a natural enemy. All this is deplorable. Better conditions 
will not prevail until this feeling of antagonism is allayed on 
both sides. 

‘‘ About the shorter workday —the eight-hour day, as it is 
now known. I regard the question from two points of view. 
From a philanthropic standpoint, I am willing to concede that 
a.reduction in the hours of labor is an absolute necessity, and I 
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have faith in its ultimate accomplishment. I used to work as a 
journeyman, and | haven’t got so far ahead of my feelings then 
as not to be able to appreciate the position of those now in the 
ranks. When aman whom I have known for twenty years or 
more — and known to be a reliable, conscientious, sober and 
industrious journeyman — meets me on the street, and says, 
‘Mr. Winn, can’t you do something for me? I’ve tramped the 
streets for months looking for employment. I’ve failed. The 
machine is doing my work now.’ Then, I say, I feel that 
there’s something wrong somewhere, and that somebody has 
left a duty unperformed, and I feel that that wrong must some- 
how be righted. 

‘But, then, the philanthropy shouldn’t be all on one side. 
The ‘boss’ should not be asked to make all the sacrifices. 
The workmen should be willing to bear their share. It seems 
to me that the obligation rests heavier upon the employe than 
upon the employer. The workers are knit together in the 
meshes of a fraternal brotherhood, and forsworn to each 
other’s protection. When some fall by the wayside, it is 
beholden on those more fortunate to extend a helping hand. 

‘* The plea for a shorter workday is backed by the argument 
that it will open the way to the employment of more men. 
True. I believe it. But surely the unions should be willing to 
make some sacrifice to gain such a desirable end. They should 
accompany their demand for shorter hours with a proposition 
to accept shorter pay. Eight hours’ work for ten hours’ pay is 
a demand for an increase in wages—a demand which the times, 
the state of trade, and every other circumstance, unite in declar- 
ing unreasonable. But the unions do not hesitate to make it, 
although no reasonable men can expect success to attend any 
such proposition. 

‘‘When I spoke before the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union at its banquet in this city last summer I was readily 
applauded when I advocated a shorter workday, but the 
moment I coupled it with a proposition for a corresponding 
reduction in wages a very perceptible chill overspread the 
gathering. The men want the workday shortened, but entirely 
at the boss’ expense. 

‘*Let the unions act within reason and accept their share of 
the sacrifices and there will be less opposition on the part of 
the employers. But there must be no subterfuge — no ‘tem- 
porary reduction of wages’ business. The demand, to com- 
mand respect, must be bona fide and made in absolutely good 
faith. 

‘“‘As a matter of fact, no reduction of wages which the 
unions can offer can be adequate to offset the loss to the 
employers. It is idle to say that men can produce as much in 
eight hours as in ten. It is folly to assert that machinery, now 
only barely profitable, can be made any more so by curtailing 
its operations twenty per cent. It is fallacious to maintain that 
the extra expense can be saddled upon an unwilling customer. 
These are the sacrifices which the employer should be willing 
to share with the employe for the general good. 

“*T can, however, see a very good reason to justify the reluc- 
tance of the Typothetz to take up the question. The printing 
trade has always been in the van of the intelligent crafts, and it 
is extremely likely that radical action by the master printers 
would be made to serve as an excuse for aggressive measures 
on the part of other trades. Men with millions invested in 
manufacturing enterprises would naturally look askance at the 
lead set by the master printers on such a question and would 
use their influence to frustrate such action. It was doubtless 
the consideration of its effect upon other industries which led 
some of the master printers at the recent convention to stay 
their hands when it came to a question of codperating with 
their employes for the securing of a uniform shorter workday. 

‘* The boon will come, but there remains much prejudice to 
overcome before the time will be ripe for its arrival.’’ 

From talks with other master printers in Detroit I am satis- 
fied that the gentlemen above quoted represent very fairly the 
general views entertained upon the subject in that city. The 

















majority, it must be confessed, incline to the view set forth by 
Mr. Taylor rather than to those of Mr. Winn, but there are 
enough of the others to more than form the little leaven which 
may succeed in leavening the whole lump. 

Next month I hope to present the views of other equally 
representative employing printers from other cities. 


THE PASSING OF THE ‘‘SUB.”’ 

In all the revolutionary changes wrought by the introduction 
of machines in newspaper composing rooms, none meets with 
so much opposition from the compositor turned operator, and 
none is regarded with such keen dislike by the old-guard 
printer, as its tendency to restrict their freedom —to destroy 
the independence to which the printing trade, in the minds of 
many, owed its chief attraction. By the system of ‘subbing’”’ 
in vogue in the old days, the compositor stood king among the 
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‘* HUSH-A-BYE BABy.”’ 


toilers. He could walk into the composing room and, regard- 
less of the will of either the proprietor or the foreman, find 
employment. Any ‘regular’? who chose could walk up and 
invite him to go to work, and if he could set a fair string and 
show a clear working card there was none to say him nay. 
Should he be so fortunate as to become a ‘‘regular’’ himself, 
his freedom was still greater. He could then work or not as 
the humor suited him. So long as he could obtain a reliable 
‘‘sub’’ he could bid defiance to the powers that be and invite 
his soul to loaf as long as he pleased. When the press of his 
necessities made a return to industry desirable, his place was 
always there for him to take. 

I have known more than one compositor to hand his rule to 
a ‘‘sub”’ with the remark, ‘‘ Work for me until I return,’’ and 
then start on an indefinite leave of absence lasting for weeks. 
His ‘‘sub’’ in the meantime may have himself acquired a 
touch of that tired feeling which comes from unusual exertion, 
and have surrendered the berth to another, and he in turn to 
yet another, but when the “‘ regular’? made his appearance his 
right to the situation was undisputed. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the composing room bred restless rovers, liberty-loving 
philosophers and a general devil-may-care spirit among the 
sons of Faust. 

But the advent of typesetting machines has altered all this, 
and now, despite numerous protestations to the contrary, few 
really believe that anything like the old-time freedom will ever 
be restored. The subbing system owed its existence entirely 
to the practice of setting type by the piece. It mattered 
nothing to the publisher who set the thousand ems of type so 
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long as he was charged only for the thousand ems set and no 
more. The fact that ‘‘subbing’’ never gained a foothold in 
the job offices, where an all-time scale prevailed, bears out 
this statement. 

Timework today prevails very generally in the newspaper 
composing rooms, and there are few, if any, employing opera- 
tors by the piece. When the machines first came into practical 
use, the International Typographical Union took a decisive 
stand in favor of all-time work, and two succeeding conven- 
tions urged upon subordinate unions the wisdom of remolding 
their wage scales on a time basis. The machines were then in 
an experimental stage, and the printers desired to take no 
chances of loss through breakdowns or other untoward circum- 
stances. They were willing to let the proprietor assume all 
such risks. But a very brief experience soon demonstrated 
that in abolishing the piece system the Union had sacrificed the 
‘subbing ”’ privilege with it. It is true, the Union has never 
openly acknowledged the calamity —in fact, desperate efforts 
have been made from time to time to preserve it, but they have 
been mostly futile. The last convention of the International 
Typographical Union, held at Colorado Springs, adopted the 
following law upon the subject : 


” 


The practice of requiring the permission of the foreman before a member 
of a subordinate union can be put to work constitutes a sub-list. Any member 
holding a position in an office is entitled to employ in his stead, whenever so 
disposed, any competent member of the International Typographical Union 
without the consultation or approval of the foreman of said office. A fine of 
$25 shall be imposed upon foremen for violation of this law. 

Few local unions have had the temerity, however, to attempt 
to enforce this provision, and a recent inquiry shows that in 
eighty-five per cent of the cities the law is a dead letter. Some- 
times a subterfuge is resorted to, as in the case of one union 
whose local scale bearing on this point reads: 


’ 


Machine operators shall have the privilege of naming their own ‘‘ subs’ 


from those allowed to operate machines in the office in question: Provided, 
that the regular shall notify the foreman when he puts on a ‘‘sub” and the 
name of the person chosen. 


The words, ‘‘ permitted to work in the office’’ cannot be 
otherwise regarded than as a complete subversion of the intent 
of the International law and an acknowledgment of the right 
of the proprietor, when he is required to pay a certain price for 
an hour’s work, to say who shall be employed to perform that 
work, 

Some unions have attempted to enforce the law with but 
indifferent success. The opposition to it on the part of the pro- 
prietors is not unnatural. It is to their interest to get the big- 
gest possible output from the machines, which can only be 
accomplished by employing the most skillful operators. When 
the scale of wages calls for a rate of 50 cents an hour, no matter 
who may be employed, nor what his qualifications as to speed 
and correctness, it makes some difference to the proprietor 
whether the operator sets 10,000 or 4,000 ems per hour. It 
will pay him better, even, to give the former a slight honorarium 
above the scale than to employ the latter at the figures fixed by 
the union. It is not surprising, therefore, that he objects to the 
employment of Tom, Dick or Harry, without so much as “‘ by 
your leave,”’ in the manner of bygone days. 

This surrender of a time-honored privilege is not viewed 
with equanimity by all the members of the Typographical Union, 
and there are not wanting those who argue for a return to the 
piece system in order to secure a complete restoration of the 
“‘subbing’’ privilege. These say that with the proficiency 
gained in the manner of caring for the machines, stoppages 
are of less frequent occurrence and all contingencies could be 
readily provided for in the scale of prices; that the piece system 
recognizes merit by affording an opportunity of paying operators 
according to their ability, and at the same time gives the man of 
average ability a better chance of employment than he has 
under the time system. Above all, they urge that a piece 
scale would restore the printer to the halcyon condition of old, 
when Tommy Swift could take any number of days off to flirt 
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with Susannah Barleycorn without jeopardizing his situation, 
were he so disposed. 

The time plan, however, has so many more advantages, 
both for the operator and the proprietor, that it bids fair to 
remain a permanency, and the best thing the union can do is to 
recognize the inevitable and refrain from further futile attempts 
to galvanize into being the innocuous ‘‘subbing’’ system. The 
logic of the situation demands that either the piece system must 
be revived, or that the right to name substitutes should be 
relegated to its rightful owner—the man who pays the bills, 
or his representative. 

Any law, which the nature of things renders inoperative, 
tends to weaken the fabric of the organization maintaining it, 
and invites danger by inducing unnecessary friction between 
employer and employe, when the latter try to enforce it merely 
‘*because it is so written.’’ Should the Typographical Union 
hold a session in the near future, as now seems probable, it 
should make a choice between the time scale and the subbing 


system. It should not, in all fairness, try to retain both. 





THE ARTISAN. 
CONDUCTED BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 

The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 

QuITE a number of printers have been compelled to don 
spectacles since the advent of the linotype. 

AccorDING to Senator Grady the anti-cartoon bill, which 
was defeated by the last legislature of New York, will be 
revived this winter. 

THE woman compositor is anything but an unknown quan- 
tity in New York City, as I thought recently when beholding 
her planing down a form. 

‘*RAGGED edge’’ composition — putting the odd space at 
the end of the line—does not make much headway. A few 
small journals in New York and in England are using it. 

A RuMoR traveled about the Row in New York for some 
time the past month that some daily was about to ‘‘rat.’’ It, 
as usual, proved to be like most of the Row gossip. The only 
daily outside of the fold is the Evening Post. 

HeERE is a fair specimen of one great Sunday paper. 
printed as an ‘‘ear’’ on the first page: 

THE WISEST PARROT 
In America gives an important ‘‘ Talk” to the 
Great Sunday readers next Sunday. 

Or what particular benefit to the trade is the soliciting 
stationer-printer? To collect a rake-off? The working printer 
to whom he farms out his work is, as a rule, the poorest in the 
trade, and maintains an office in which the typo embryonic 
generates continually. 

In the composing rooms of some of our largest dailies a lead 
is seldom cut; in others whole packages melt away nightly. 
The practice is usually typical of the general management. 
Under the latter régime one can set a display ad. out of any 
quad box if given time. 

THE recent unionizing of the Louisville Courier-Journal is a 
matter of no small interest to the printers. Unionism has been 
at a low ebb in that city for many years, and it is thought this 
change of Henry Watterson and the Haldemans will be pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the trade at large. 

Tue International Typographical Union is now taking a 
referendum vote on the question of returning to stated conven- 
tions and electing officers thereat. As now provided, by last 
convention at Colorado Springs, conventions would be called 
when thought necessary by a majority of the referendum. 

THE scale on linotypes in New York City is $4.50 for eight 
hours; overtime, 85 cents an hour; extra men (hired daily), $5. 
The New York Journal pays $3 weekly above the scale, or $30 
to the operator. The night scale is also paid for daywork, 
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owing to interchange of matter on morning-evening papers. 
The day rate is $24. The scale on linotypes in book offices is 
$20 per week on a nine-hour day. 

THE contract of the union with the New York 77ribune is 
about to be renewed. It is based on a $5,000 bond of the 
union’s, required as a guarantee of good faith, owing to a 
bungling sympathetic strike of three years ago. The 7ribune 
was for many years under the ban until Whitelaw Reid aspired 
to office. 

THE boasted intelligence of the printer seems to act to his 
detriment from one standpoint. When workers in other lines 
are told business will not stand a reduction in hours they 
simply put it down as a business statement and pay no atten- 
tion to it; whereas the printer ponders, hesitates and is lost. 
Verily is a little knowledge a dangerous thing. 

At the meeting of the union on Sunday, December 12, it 
was finally decided to inaugurate the nine-hour day in New York 
on Wednesday, December 15, giving forty-eight hours’ notice 
to employers, a previous notification having already been for- 
warded. A four per cent assessment was levied upon the 
earnings of all members to defray expenses. This includes the 
newspaper men, whose work will not be interfered with. Quite 
a number of offices are already working under the new rule. 


CHAIRMAN JAMES Murpny, of the International Nine-Hour 
Committee, appointed by President Prescott, reports that much 
good has resulted since their work began; that in some cities 
and offices the nine-hour day has been conceded. A proposi- 
tion is now before the entire membership to collect an assess- 
ment to help inaugurate it generally at some future date. 
Secretary Hawkes, of the committee, is located in San Fran- 
cisco, while Mr. Murphy resides in New York. 

New York business houses have recently received a solicit- 
ing circular from the Bureau of American Republics at Wash- 
ington, which appears to be getting out a business directory 
under the patronage of Uncle Sam and the Secretary of State. 
Five dollars a card is the price asked by one Smith, who was 
appointed State printer of Ohio as a protégé of President 
McKinley, it is alleged. The regular directory publishers are 
up in arms against the unfair competition and have protested 
against the use of the mails by their government rival. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce has taken action in the 
following: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
regards the solicitation of paid advertisements and subscriptions for the 
publication of the Bureau of American Republics under auspices of the State 
Department, and at the expense and for the profit of the United States Treas- 
ury, as beneath the dignity of the Federal Government, as unnecessary inter- 
ference with private enterprise and capital engaged in similar business, and 
as being open to accusations of discrimination for money consideration in 
favor of one citizen and against another by reason of the methods employed 
in the solicitation of advertisements for the aforesaid ‘* Commercial Direc- 
tory ’’ and other of its publications. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6 is endeavoring to inaugurate 
the Pingree land scheme for its unemployed members. A 
committee is at work in conjunction with a like committee 
appointed by the mayor. It is expected that a suitable plot of 
land can be secured near the city. In fact, such a location is 
now under consideration, and the committee hopes to report 
something definite soon. In November, the Out-of-Work 
Relief Committee expended $2,494. A one per cent assess- 
ment is levied upon the wages of all members for this fund. 
The union now meets under the delegate system, one delegate 
for each ten members. It is not so conducive to free and open 
thought and discussion as the old system, and the best work of 
the trade union is not in a paltry raising of the scale of prices, 
but in educating its members upon the basic evils of the 
industrial problem, which concern both employer and employe. 
The conditions under which the printer works are everything, 
it is needless to say; but the question of implements and mate- 
rials is not the only phase — there is that of mental and bodily 
comfort. There are some offices in which it is a pleasure to 





“AFTER THE BATH.” 


From photo by Beatrice Tonnesen Chicago. A suggestion for soap, laundry or other advertising use, from four of the ‘‘ Tonnesen Models.” 




















“DIVIDING THE PIE.” 


From photo by Beatrice Tonnesen, Chicago. A suggestion for mince pie or other advertising use, from two of the ‘‘ Tonnesen Models.” 
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In the one, the mind follows the 
copy; in the other, the hands of the clock. In the matter of 
of mental comfort, the foreman is the lever. It rests with 
him whether the men go about their work with a light step 
and nimble fingers, or whether they drag or ‘‘sojer’’ when 
they can, only intent on getting out of the place, and filled with 
a dead weight on coming back. Fair treatment is dollars in 
the pockets of the employer. 

HENRY W. CHEROuNY, of the printing company bearing 
his name, has addressed the following open letter to the 


Typothetz: 
OPEN LETTER TO THE TYPOTHET. 
Mr. E. P. Coby, Secretary : New York, December 9, 1897. 

DEAR S1r,—A resolution of the employing printers was published in 
today’s papers which asserts ‘‘ that it would be disastrous to both employers 
and employes to reduce the hours of labor.” 

As none of the employing printers’ associations have ever tried the nine- 
hour day, the above statement is, to say the least, nothing more than an 
opinion, without experience to rest on; and, therefore, my opinion, which is 
based on facts, may have some value with the contending parties and the 
public at large. 

Up to three years ago, we worked on the ten-hour system. Being engaged 
in the study of certain economic works, I made a special study of the ebb and 
flood of energy in a given number of men, and I noticed a regular decline of 
each man’s work after 3 o'clock each day. The lack of energy grew as the 
days of the week passed on. The quantity of each Saturday’s work was far 
less than that of each Monday and Tuesday. } 

I took some of my best and most trusted compositors to account. Their 
answer was simply: ‘‘ We are getting tired out. Make a shorter day and you 
will have no cause to complain.’’ Then we introduced for the machines the 
eight-hour day, and for the job and pressroom the nine-hour system. The 
result was satisfactory; nay, it was surprising. The record books show a 
considerable increase in the product of each man. Indeed, I dare say, that if 
the reduction of the hours of labor means disaster, the Cherouny Company 
and its crew prosper in disaster. They set 300,000 ems per day on our nine- 
teen regular weekly, semi-monthly and monthly publications—a sufficient 
quantity of work to experiment with in order to arrive at true economic 


work; in others, a drudgery. 


theories. 

Instead of spending $50,000 in warring for a hypothesis, let the Typothetze 
appoint a committee of observation. I will show them my records of work to 
be compared with those of any ten-hour office in the city. 

HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 

Mr. Cherouny also pays $4 a week above the union scale on lin- 
otypes and $2 above the scale to his other employes. He also 
gives the Saturday half-holiday, from 12:30 the entire year. 
This, too, is outside the union scale. For all of which we doff 
our hat. In conversation with the writer, his superintendent 
laid stress upon their standing invitation to all employers to 
inspect their books to see how it is done. 

NEw YORK COMPROMISES ON THE NINE-Hour Day.—The 
threatened disagreement between Typographical Union No. 6 
and the Typothetz has been avoided. Following is the settle- 


ment: 
NEw York, December 15, 1897, 1:30 A.M. 
Resolved, That on and after January 1, 1898, New York Typothete will 
concede and pay $18 per week of 56% hours (9% hours per day and g on Satur- 
day) until the date which the International Typographical Union announces 
that the nine-hour day will go into effect in the competitive district (meaning 
east of the Alleghanies and north of Richmond), when the New York Typoth- 
etze will on that day concede the nine-hour day or 54 hours per week at $18 and 
adhere to the same, allotting a reasonable time to enforce that rule in at least 
75 per cent of the outside offices affected. The present arrangement of the 
machine scale not to be changed during the year 1898. 
Jos. J. LITTLE, 
Chairman of committee on behalf New York Typothete. 
S. B. DONNELLY, 
President Typographical Union, No. 6. 
The typothetz at first endeavored to secure delay until 
the demand was made general by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The union’s committee would not listen to 
this. Then was offered a nine-hour day with nine-hours’ pay. 
This was also rejected. After a long session, conducted through- 
out without any show of ill feeling, the above was agreed to. In 
case the International Typographical Union fails to enforce the 
nine-hour rule as above defined, New York offices will continue 
to work nine and one-half hours. In any event, the ten-hour 
day is gone forever. While the result is not the whole loaf, 
it is much, and both sides are to be congratulated upon their 
show of good sense. There is some dissatisfaction, of course, 
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that the entire demand was not secured, but it comes largely 
from those offices in which the men had a “‘sure thing”’ in the 
event of a strike, so Iam informed. On the following day the 
union struck two ‘‘rat’’ offices, W. M. Jennings, twenty-five 
men, sometimes double, who never paid the scale, it is said, 
and the Standard Fashion Company, eight men. Both firms 
surrendered, granting the nine and one-half hours and $18. 
The jobbing electrotypers, who had been considering it for 
some time, struck also for nine hours and were victorious. It 
will take effect April 1, next. 


GOVERNMENT telegraphy in England is not an unqualified 
success, it now appears. The Newcastle Chronicle finds it 


necessary to ‘‘take refuge in publicity’’ on the subject, to wit: 


We feel sure that we shall have with us everybody who is compelled to 
have recourse at all extensively to this branch of the postal service when we 
assert that during the past few months the telegraphic system, which has for 
years been going slowly from bad to worse, has ceased to be either a rapid or 
an accurate method of communication. Last week a message dispatched to 
us from London at 8 P.M. reached us shortly after midnight. On Monday a 
portion of our parliamentary report was sent off, as the post office’s own 
coding proves, at twelve minutes after midnight — an hour when, one would 
naturally suppose, the wires are clear, and delay, unless intentionally caused, 
almost impossible. The message was delivered at twenty minutes to four. 
Indeed, it would seem that between three and four hours, or not a great deal 
more than is required for an express train to cover the distance, is the time 
needed to transmit a telegram between Newcastle and London. The House 
of Commons adjourned yesterday morning at 12:57 A.M. Our representative 
in the reporters’ gallery advised us of the fact in a telegram dispatched at 
12:59. His message, which consisted of four words, was delivered at 3:30. 
An adequate notion of the condition in which telegrams are received could 
be conveyed only by printing them verdé. et it.; and our readers may accept 
our assurance, if assurance is needful, that, were they so printed, in a large 
number of instances they would be quite undecipherable. The person who 
intrusts the post office with a telegram never knows when it will be delivered, 
or how it will be delivered, or whether it will be delivered at all. All he can 
feel reasonably sure about is that his message will reach its destination, if it 
does reach it, bearing information exactly the opposite of that which it was 
intended to convey. And for this he is charged considerably more than he 
had to pay seven-and-twenty years ago. 

The above is timely. It is no news to those who are well 
aware of governmental incapacity and waste versus competi- 
tive industry, but it ought to sound a note of warning to those 
who just now urge government telegraphy in America. The 
writer never could see just where the working printer would be 
benefited by such a change. Cheaper telegraphy could hardly 
make cheaper newspapers; papers like the New York World 
and Journal sell for 1 cent. The circulation, then, would not 
necessarily be increased, and the advertising patronage depends 
on circulation. If more newspapers are started they must cut 
into the circulation of those established, and the advertising pat- 
ronage of the latter decrease accordingly. Cheaper telegraphy 
might enable a reduction in advertising rates, but such rates, as 
a rule, are not based on the cost of issuing the paper, but upon 
the circulation, the highest the traffic will bear. Of course, if 
new papers cut into old circulations to any extent, a reduction 
of rates would follow, but this means usually for the printer a 
reduction in the scale of prices, a ‘‘ratting’’ of the office. 
Again, cheaper telegraphy and more newspapers would not 
affect the unemployed army. True, for a time, it apparently 
would, but soon the increased demand would meet its increased 
supply. When railways were being constructed and there was 
a demand for machinists, college professors apprenticed their 
sons to that trade. Today machinists are not so well off as 
some of us. Finally, we have the word of the Newcastle 
Chronicle that government telegraphy is not cheaper. So let 
us be careful in this matter. A condition once established by 
a government is next to ironclad, requiring decades of agitation 
and education to change, for every such condition has its 
beneficiaries, dependents, supporters, as well as the forces of 
passiveness, inactivity, ignorance. It continually adds to itself, 
strengthening its position. Parliament thus prevents competi- 
tion in telegraphy just as Congress prevents competition in our 
mail service, notwithstanding the United States Constitution 
does not; and our postal department is not the best by long 


odds. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 


TITLE-PAGES AND THEIR COMPOSITION. 


BY WALTER EMMERSON, 


“TO the left of the main entrance to the Lenox Library, New 
| York, is a room, the contents of which should be of 

more than ordinary interest to a printer, and particu- 
larly so to one engaged in the book branch of the trade. Here 
are preserved manuscript books from many countries, and of 
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many periods— books, the text of which was written by the 
monks of long ago, in the cloisters of the grand old cathedrals 
which yet stand, and where we may still see the places where 
those men spent their days in the arduous toil of reproducing 
the devotional books of their time. Here, too, are examples 
of books made when the typesetter had supplanted the scribe — 
as the machine is now supplanting the typesetter — though the 
decorator and miniaturist still lingered. What must, however, 
be of more interest than those volumes with all their glorious 
wealth of gold and color, is a case of early American printed 
books, their title-pages displayed, having strangely worded 
and lengthy titles, and quaint ornaments. 

In the manuscript book, no title-page, as we know it, 
appeared, and most of the early printed books in this respect 
followed them, although many of the early masters gave some 
of the information we now look for on the title in a device at 
the end of the book, which later on was transferred to the 
front ; and the title-page gradually became a feature, adorned 
with wood-cut borders, ornaments, and ornamental lettering. 

Today, although many elaborate engraved titles are seen in 
books, it seems to be almost a law of the trade that no orna- 
mental lettering, borders, or decorations of any kind, shall 
appear on the typographic title-page. But that the conven- 
tional form — by which term is meant a page consisting of lines 
of varying lengths without ornament or decorative treatment — 
is the only one suitable for a book title, is a piece of trade dog- 
matism that will hardly stand examination. 

There are two great rules which should govern the composi- 
tion of a title-page —legibility and suitability. If from the 
subject-matter of the book, and the place it is designed to fill 
in the book market, an ornamental title is suitable, it is right to 
make it ornamental; if, on the other hand, these conditions 
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point to a conventional title-page, and an ornamented one is 
set, no matter how good or beautiful the page, it is in bad 
taste. 

A title-page is something more than a mere label giving the 
name of the book ; it is a part of the book itself, and the style 
of its composition should help to produce that satisfaction 
which we feel in handling any well-printed and suitably bound 
volume. As to the rule which should govern the selection of 
a character of type for a title-page, it has been dealt with in a 
previous article, and will not be considered here.* 

How should we proceed in the setting of a title-page? 
First, reflect on the nature of the book, and decide on the gen- 
eral style of composition to be followed. It is sometimes 
advisable to make a sketch of the plan decided on, as a much 
better idea can then be gained of what is likely to be the final 
effect, and may induce modifications at the start. Having 
selected a type which possesses those qualities which we desire 
to embody in the page, set the lines in that form to which the 
wording most naturally lends itself. For instance, had Fig. 2 
had the words, ‘‘ The Homes of Burns”? for a title, some other 
arrangement would have been adopted than was followed. 
The name of the author might have been combined with the 
title, as in Fig. 1, and the line beneath, ‘‘ with photographs,” 
etc., enlarged, and carried into two lines. 

In Fig. 3, in the absence of the paragraph beginning ‘‘ com- 
prising,’’ it would have been well to have set the main title in 
capitals and in two lines, and by decreasing the size of the 
panel so adjusted the space that an even band of white should 
show on all sides of the lettering. 

The chief points it is desired to make is that naturalness 
should rule throughout, and that the page should not be forced 
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into a shape to which it does not readily adapt itself. A page 
of simple type well arranged will be pleasing to the eye, and 
may be said to have a decorative effect ; with an ill-arranged 
page, no matter what the ornaments may be, the opposite will 
result. 

Each title should possess an individuality; not only through 
the mode of its construction but by the introduction, where 


*“ Titles —and Character in Type."’-— THE INLAND PRINTER, Vol. XVIII, 
No 1, p. 33- 
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possible, of some ornament peculiarly appropriate to the 
subject, after the manner of some authors in placing a motto 
on the title. This idea was carried out in Fig. 2 by the intro- 
duction of the thistle, and in Fig. 1 by the side ornament, 
which seems to be of a colonial style of design. 

An effective means of securing fresh effects is by an intelli- 
gent use of borders—rule or ornamental. A border often 
gives to a page the unity which it is likely otherwise to lack, 
and brings it in sympathy with the shape of the other type 
pages and of the leaf on which it appears. Guard, however, 
against giving the page the appearance of being ina frame. 
In Fig. 2, border and page are united by the cross rules ; 
in Fig. 3, by the white space between the panels. The draw- 
back sometimes seen in the last-mentioned style of panel- 
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ing is that the same amount of space is left between the panels 
as down the sides, which has the effect of breaking the page 
into three entirely separate and distinct parts. 

The principal objection to the use of borders is that they 


are likely to have a hackneyed appearance. The objection 
does not seem well founded. The effect of the page as a 
whole should be of first consideration, not one of the details 
which enter into its construction. Two similarly worded titles 
set in the same style of type, through the introduction of 
borders, may assume entirely dissimilar appearances. The 
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line composing the border may be in harmony with the dom- 
inant line of the type, as in Fig. 4, or may form a perfect con- 
trast, as in Fig. 5. Had capitals in these two instances 
been used, the dominant line would have been a vertical one 
and would in great measure have formed a contrast with 
the varying curve of the border of Fig. 4, and would have 
more nearly agreed with Fig. 5. A study of the value of 
harmony and contrast in the lines of borders and type will 
often enable one to introduce change of effect with little 
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change of material. Symmetry or the lack of it is another 
means. Had the thistle in Fig. 2 been a conventional one — 
that is, had the blossom been on a vertical stem instead of a 
curved one with a symmetrical arrangement of leaves-—the 
ornaments to the left of the line ‘‘ Ayrshire,’’ and the right of 
the line ‘‘Of Burns,’’ should have been equally divided and 
placed on either side of the lines. These may seem trifles, but, 
as said a great artist, ‘‘ Trifles make perfection, but perfection 
is no trifle.”’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.’’ 

SOME SECRETS IN LITHOGRAPHY AND “‘ Books.’’— Sene- 
felder was a great genius; some of the solutions to etch metal 
plate, and over which some people are wrangling, even threat- 
ening to go to court about, today, were described in his book. 
Now many printers are using these substances, at the same 
time being ignorant of their composition and not knowing 
where to turn when something goes wrong. Of course there is 
an aversion among the craft to learn anything from ‘‘ books.’ 
You must ‘‘ catch on automatically,’’ is the motto. 

THE CONGRESS IN THE INTEREST OF THE SCIENCE OF 
‘APPLIED CHEMISTRY.’’—In the last prospectus for the 
‘‘Tnternational Gathering for the Promotion of the Science of 
Applied Chemistry,’ to be held at Vienna next year, we find 
that under the heading in Section IX: Chemistry of the Graphic 
Arts, Photo-Chemistry, Photographic and Chemo-graphic 
Printing Processes — according to the Graphishes Centralblatt— 
Dr. Josef Maria Eder, director of the ‘‘ Graphic Experimental ”’ 
school at Vienna, is among the members of that congress. 


Wuat KIND oF WorK CAN THE STEAM PRESS PRINT ?— 
One matter of real interest and practical utility seems to have 
been settled by the Card Prize Exhibition, namely, that the fine 
etching and engraving done by the Milwaukee and other West- 
ern litho houses can be printed from the steam press with the 
greatest perfection. Certainly this work is just as fine, close 
and delicate as any of the ‘‘process or asphalt work’’ can be, 
if not more so. Now, why should any one contend, as I have 
heard here in the East, that the process work on stone is alto- 
gether too fine for the steam press ? 

THE CARD PRIZE CoNTEST.— To the many engravers who 
have so handsomely contributed to the Card Prize Contest, 
thereby making it so far-reaching in its results, we would most 
impressively render our hearty thanks for the encouragement 
shown us in making the undertaking a solid success, which fact 
reverts to the benefit of lithography. You have set before the 
engravers worthy examples of the engraving art, in specimens 
which will in the future find a permanent place for deliberate 
examination. The judges have spent a great deal of time in 
reviewing the different examples and have not been able to 
reach a conclusion as yet. The ultimate result of their labor 
will be announced, however, in February. 

THE PosITION OF ‘‘THE INLAND PRINTER’? TOWARD 
DOUBTFUL OR SECONDHAND INNOVATIONS.—C. K., Milwau- 
kee Litho Company, Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘I have devoted much 
time and money to the perfection of a substitute for litho stone, 
and think I have at last succeeded in obtaining a deposit which 
I can apply to zinc, aluminum, iron, or nickel plate, producing 
a beautiful surface, equal to the best blue-gray stone, and work- 
ing very satisfactory. Knowing of the interest you take in 
these things I propose to send you some specimens drawn and 
transferred upon this new surface, and hope that you will try 
and find some people enough interested to advance money to 
manufacture these plates here.’”?’ Answer.— Although I may 
not be suffering at present from an overdose of modesty, I must 
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decline to enter upon any such arrangements as you propose in 
the unpublished part of your letter. I do not advocate any- 
thing unless I am perfectly sure that no harm is done to those 
possessing rights protected by law. And I am sure that THE 
INLAND PRINTER would not receive any matter either for 
advertisement or recommendation to its constituents, unless it 
was Satisfied that such matter represented real merit. 


UsEFUL FEATURES OF THE LATE “CHRISTMAS ART AUC- 
TION SALE.’’— Besides the regular water colors, drawings and 
paintings shown, which prove that many of our lithographers 
have the real artistic sentiment and training; besides the splen- 
did array of engraved work, exquisite etching on stone, fine 
vignette work, multi-colored process work, aluminography, 
old and new crayon work, three-color work, gelatin printing; 
besides the rare examples of script engraving, lettering, com- 
mercial designing, and work in six and eight colors, of which 
every color was engraved and etched on stone — the real useful 
feature of the exhibition was the convenient arrangement for 
comparative study, of which so many availed themselves. The 
general idea expressed was that there should be a permanent 
exhibition of that kind located somewhere in a convenient city, 
open to all more or less connected with the litho art and 
industry. 

THE ADVENT OF WOMAN IN LITHOGRAPHY.— In the past 
fifteen years it has often been attempted by proprietors of litho- 
establishments to introduce woman in the transferring or press 
rooms of their shops to feed the press or cut and patch up 
transfers, but the innovation has thus far been successfully 
resisted by the men in this country, so faras I know. But in 
the engraving room (at the ruling machine), they have made 
themselves indispensable, for they do the tedious work of rul- 
ing more conscientiously than the boys, and no one has ever 
objected to them there. The Stationer and Printer, quoting 
from an English exchange, refers to the distinct attempt which 
is now being made in England at the training school in Queen 
square, Bloomsbury, to produce women chromo-lithographers. 
Upon trial, it has been found that woman’s work in that art is 
very satisfactory, especially where much artistic skill and tech- 
nic is required; much stress is laid upon the ability of woman 
to dissect the colors properly, so as to gain the right proportion 
of ‘‘tint’’? on color stones. The article further states that 
“successful training at the above schools is usually followed by 
ready employment, there being no difficulty in obtaining work. 
They can earn from £40 to £100 a year, while special ability 
receives very much higher pay. This school was originally 
founded by the late Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen as a part of the 
Royal Female School of Art in Queen square. Its success is in 
every way encouraging.” 

Up-To-DATE TRADE JOURNALISM.—We were glad to note 
the strong efforts made by Brother Norris, of the National 
Lithographer to accelerate the ‘‘ Art Auction Sale’’ and the 
‘‘Card Prize Competition’’ of the litho fraternity, the latter 
started last August by THE INLAND PRINTER and which just 
came to a successful culmination on December 4 last in New 
York City. By the substantial rendering of precious space in 
his journal, valuable aid has been accorded to our work, and 
even the introduction by him of personal and private affairs 
goes to show how close at heart he laid these matters; although 
how much of the latter contributed to the gathering of our fine 
collection and the grand success of the undertaking in general 
it is as yet difficult to say. Undoubtedly there were one or two 
other factors at work upon the problem. Of one thing we are 
proud, at any rate (regarding the November issue of the peri- 
odical in question), for we can point with satisfaction to the 
fact that our fraternal friend has at last come out in full dress 
for aluminum. By his ultimate acceptance of the said plate as 
a substitute for litho stone he steps out into the march of prog- 
ress, and we hail him with delight. From the time that THE 


INLAND PRINTER published its memorable article last May on 
‘‘Aluminum Plate as a Substitute for Lithographic Stone,’’ 
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giving formulas and data, our friend seems to have held out 
against the innovation. We now welcome him to our side and 
hope that he will be able to convert many lithographers to the 
use of that excellent printing surface. 

SPECIMENS OF LITHOGRAPHY IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
A matter of national importance, involving the placing of litho- 
graphed art work upon the walls of public schools, will sooner 
or later make itself evident in this country of ours. Without 
the least doubt, it would have a purifying and elevating effect 
upon the children if they were surrounded by good pictures, 
depicting either important national events, portraits, natural 
scenery, great architectural masterpieces, etc. It is a gratifying 
sign of the times that both in New York and Chicago collections 
are being made for this purpose by a society which is trying to 
raise money enough to be able to supply all the schoolrooms in 
the country with the proper pictures for this great educational 
instrumentality. Their task is a laborious one, as they first 
exhibit the pictures, thus creating a fund for new pictures, 
before donating the exhibit to a certain school. In this rich 
land of ours, why could not an appropriation be made by Con- 
gress in order to produce the proper subjects in harmony with 
the existing educational theories? This important work could 
then be done intelligently, uniformly and fittingly, thus exclud- 
ing many things of positive detriment to the flexible minds of 
the young, which may now find their way into the schoolroom. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books and articles published in contemporaries is 


offered for the convenience of reference : 

COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. The standard on color printing in 
America. &\% by 10% inches; 137 pages letterpress, ninety color plates in two 
to twenty colors each. $15, reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.— A manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject published. Bound in cloth; 96 pages. $1.50. 

VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PRINTING INKS AND SEALING WAXEs; their 
raw materials and their manufacture, the art of varnishing and lacquering 
including the preparation of putties and stains for wood, ivory, bone, horn 
and leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 39 engravings; 367 
pages. $3. 

Wuite’s Mutti-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six 
colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most gen- 
erally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that 
particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. 80 
cents. 

HINTs ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 
book is a reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addi- 
tion to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood by the advanced printer or the 
apprentice. Several chapters, fully illustrated, are devoted to *‘ making” 
the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp. $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK; comprising the raw materials and the 
preparation of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, ink extracts 
and powders, colored inks, solid inks, lithographic inks and crayons, printing 
ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink specialties, sympathetic inks, 
Translated from the German of Sig- 


stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, etc. 
Illustrated ; 230 


mund Lehner, with additions by William T. Brannt. 
pages. $2. 

EmBossING MADE Easy.— By P. J. Lawlor, a practical pressman and 
embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto accessi- 
ble. There are nearly a dozen pages of embossed specimens in bronze and 
colored inks, each worked on a different kind of stock from the rest, to show 
the effect of embossing on various kinds of stock. Instructions are given for 
making dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
complete instructions for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the neces- 
sary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. $1. 


WanT A FORMULA FOR COMPOSITION ROLLERS.—P. E. C. 
& Co., of Baltimore, Maryland, want a recipe for making 
roller composition. Anuswer.—See December number of this 
journal, page 322. 

Too AmBiGuous TO ANSWER.— E. A. L., of Syracuse, New 
York, has got us badly mixed up by the following: ‘‘ Please tell 
me which is the proper way to get a job ready, to line it, like 
this or put a patch here and there this way I show you I can get 
an even impression. I will remain yours.’’ The letter sent us 
contains nothing to suggest what information is wanted other 

















than three small and badly shaped circles, such as a pressman 
would make when marking out a defect in a make-ready sheet. 
Try again, friend E. A. L. 

To KEEP BRONZE-BLACK GLAZED PAPER FROM CURLING 
Up.—C. E. B., of Beverly, Massachusetts, desires to know how 
bronze-black glazed paper can be printed without curling up, 
and how it can best be handled to do a job of gold printing 
on, from cutting to trimming the same, after being printed. 
Answer.— Liberally dampen the floor around the press and 
cutting machine. Turn the face of the stock down. 

WANTS TO KNOw WHERE TO GET FINE SAND FOR MATCH 
Boxes.— H. H., of Cleveland, Ohio, has sent us a sample of 
cardboard showing us one side almost covered with fine white 
sand, such as is used on match boxes. He wants to know 
where to get the kind of sand shown. Also how to put it on 
the card ina neat and cheap manner. Axswer.— Fine white 
sand, like emery, may be procured of any wholesale dealer in 
paints and dry colors. The sand may be dusted or beaten on, 
similar to flock printing, by printing the design in flock-size 
on to the card stock, and then putting the printed card into a 
box specially made for the purpose, having a strong canvas 
bottom and a sliding lid. 

Wants Our OPINION ON AN OVERL4Y.—S. D. S., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has sent us a very neatly executed 
circular on enameled paper. This specimen shows a 3 by 4 
inch half-tone of a beautiful youag woman, seated in a large 
library chair, in a contemplative mood. Accompanying this 
specimen, S. D. S. wisely inclosed the overlay which he used in 
producing the excellent result shown. Your overlay has been 
well treated for so delicate a subject, and we commend your 
good judgment in its make-up. The composition, by L. E. W., 
is neat and well-balanced. It could have been improved if a 
thin lead or a 3-ply cardboard had been run between the lines 
of the small type at the bottom. 

Wants A Happy Mepium Quick-DRYING INK.—E. C. B., 
of Meriden, Connecticut, has inclosed us a neatly printed 
sample of his presswork, done on hard-laid brown writing 
paper. He says: ‘‘ You will notice that the stock is of a pecul- 
iarly hard finish; it is made specially this way for our use. 
Now, the ordinary good qualities of ink which we have used 
and that gave satisfaction, did not dry on this brown paper for 
a day or two, so I told an inkmaker of my trouble, and he 
furnished me with a ‘$2 gloss label’ ink. This grade of ink 
dries on the paper; but when I stop to make changes, which is 
the case every three hundred impressions or so, the ink dries 
on the disk of the press so that the rollers stick, and I can 
hardly run the press longer than half a day without numerous 
droppings of oil, without washing up. Perhaps you can tell 
me how to correct this trouble. Have been watching your 
department for a case like mine.’’ Amswer.—As the sample of 
printing sent does not require much ink, we recommend that 
you get a supply of the same kind of ink that you first used 
and mix it with the ‘‘ gloss label’”’ ink, half-and-half. If this 
does not dry as you desire, reduce or increase the quantity of 
either. Mix the inks thoroughly. 

ForRM ROLLERS CuttiInG BADLYy.—C. F. H., of St. Johns, 
Michigan, writes: ‘‘ For some time past I have had great 
trouble with our two form rollers cutting badly on our news- 
paper press. We run a Campbell press some twenty-five or 
thirty years old; it is minus a vibrator roller, although there 
is a place on the machine for one. There is no way to raise the 
rollers, save by inserting a piece of card or pressboard under 
the boxes which hold the rollers. When this has been done 
and the rollers thus set so as to rest squarely and nicely on the 
form, we then run a sheet of paper through. A light streak 
shows up close to the margin, which necessitates lowering one 
of the rollers a trifle, and when this is done they jump and 
bound around as before. Can you suggest anything that can 
be done to stop this fault and at the same time get a good 
print? Would a vibrator be the thing needed? If so, the 
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probable cost?’’? Axswer.—You need some device for keep- 
ing the rollers down to the proper setting, and any intelligent 
machinist or blacksmith should be able to attach to your press 
something of this kind. Still, as the best way out of the trouble, 
write to the nearest agency of the Campbell Press Company, 
and besides telling them that you want a vibrator for a two- 
roller country Campbell press, let them also know the number 
and size of bed of the press — measuring from outside of both 
wooden bearers. 


REASONABLE TIME FOR HALF-TONE TO Dry.—A _ corre- 
spondent propounds these queries: ‘‘(1) How soon could a 
pressman reasonably expect these four small pages of half- 
tones to become dry enough to permit him to work off the other 
side from a similar form? (2) You will notice a bad ebony 
tint on the back of the sheet here sent you. Now, I linked all 
my knowledge with what I could get from ‘Presswork,’ but 
the slightest contact would produce the offset; and, at last, | 
was forced to give it up and spread them out singly. Is the 
fault mine or is it in the ink? Will you please give a remedy 
and recommend the best ink for this particular class of work ?”’ 
Answer.— This sample has evidently been printed on a platen 
press, where the exac/ quantity of color cannot be maintained 
as upon cylinder presses; hence a grade of ink that would give 
first-class results and dry on coated paper (as in the present 
case), would not be equally suitable for even the same kind of 
forms done on a platen press. We could suggest such a grade 
of ink —say, at 55 to 75 cents a pound—as would give the 
fullest satisfaction on a four-roller cylinder press, but would 
hesitate to recommend this ink for a platen press unless the 
distribution and fountain facilities approached the former in 
effectiveness. It should be borne in mind that the guantity of 
ink carried on a job has most to do with ‘‘set-off.’’ In the 
present case, we would suggest a /ree and moderately quick- 
drying black ink, carefully carried as to quantity fed on to 
rollers, and the printed sheets lifted carefully away in small 
lots: By placing a strong piece of cardboard on the fly-board 
of the press and lifting the sheets on to it in small lots from the 
press, there will be a better chance to have clean work. The 
safest way, however, is to ‘‘sheet’’ the work as it is taken 
from the tympan; by so doing the printed matter is aided in 
drying, and the sheets may be “backed up’’ the following 
day. 

Wants OuR OPINION REGARDING THE NECESSITY OF 
UNDERLAYING.— W. McN. Bros., of San Jose, California, 
desire that we publish the following query and our answer 
to the same: ‘‘We have a pressman who has been in our 
employ for many years, but who will insist upon underlaying 
his plates; frequently pasting on thin strips that we know, and 
it seems to us anyone of common sense should know, ought to 
be used as overlays. To our way of thinking, there is about as 
much horse sense in poulticing a nose for a boil on the neck, as 
in trying to make ready a half-tone cut from the back. Finally, 
we have induced our pressman to ‘cave in,’ providing your 
authority is against him. Please express it, etc.’ 
A query that is put in such arbitrary language, because it pre- 
judges whatever may be said that is not in conformity with the 
opinion here so forcibly expressed, almost disbars consider- 
ative attention; but as the methods of the pressman in under- 
laying the half-tone cuts are probably more nearly correct than 
the sophistry of the correspondent, where he says, ‘‘ That to our 
way of thinking, there is about as much horse sense in poultic- 
ing a nose for a boil on the neck, as in trying to make ready a 
half-tone cut from the back,’’ we deem it a duty to endeavor to 
disabuse so erroneous an impression as that formed by the 
writer of this query. ‘‘ Skillful underlaying is the key to good 
presswork,”’’ says the author of ‘‘ Presswork.’? The same work 


Answer.— 


says: ‘‘The necessity for underlaying becomes apparent after 
an impression has been pulled on a sheet of paper, by reason of 
various degrees of inequality presenting themselves on the face 
and back of the printed proof. 


These inequalities must be 
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adjusted whether they are excessive or insufficient in height; 
first, because the rollers cannot cover the printing surface 
uniformly; second, Jdecause the paper cannot be impressed 
evenly on the form; and, lastly, because overlaying would 
not suffice to bring up sharply and rigidly the lower parts. 
But underlaying does not consist merely of the act of pasting 
here and there on the bottom of the low plate a piece of thin or 
thick paper, irrespective of the peculiar irregularities of the 
plate as shown by the printed impression taken therefrom. It 
is just as necessary to thoughtfully and skillfully apply the right 
thickness of underlay on the deficient place as it is to paste on 
the finished overlay. There must be harmony in the operation. 
No careful workman can afford to overlook the proper under- 
laying of a form; to do so is simply loss of time. The most 
skillful overlaying on the best prepared tympan will not avail 
when this is slighted.’’ It is quite evident that our correspond- 
ent has much to learn respecting the mysteries of good press- 
work and the means employed by thoughtful pressmen to 
rightly produce it. Much of the half-tone work shown in this 
journal is largely the result of skillful underlaying. Indeed, 
most of the beautiful artists’ proofs, made by photo-engravers, 
are produced by skillful underlaying and printed on hand 
presses. As it is said that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’’ we would suggest that McN. Bros. secure a copy of 
‘*Presswork,”’ read it carefully, and let the pressman who has 
been in their employ for many years follow the bent of his 
methods for getting out good printing. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 


THE following list of books, and articles in current magazines, are given 
for the convenience of reference to those interested : 

PUNCTUATION.—By John Wilson. 334 pages; cloth bound; $1.30. 

BIGELOW’S HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION.—By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages; cloth bound ; 60 cents. 

PENS AND TypEs.—A book of hints and helps for those who write, print, 
read, teach or learn, by Benjamin Drew. 214 pages; cloth bound; $1.30. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WorDs AND PHRASEsS.—A reference list with state- 
ment of principles and rules, by F. Horace Teall. 312 pages, 6 by 9 inches; 
cloth bound ; $2.50. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.—When and why joining or separa- 
tion is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace 
Teall. 224 pages, 5 by 7 inches; cloth bound; $1.25. 

EvERyBopY's PocKET DICTIONARY.—Contains 33,000 words, compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster's International. Size, 2% by 5% inches; 
leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 

NEw WEBSTER DicTIONARY and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, by E. E. 
Miles, based on Webster's International. 192 pages, 556 by 2%, cloth, 
indexed, red edges, 25 cents; morocco, indexed, gold edges, 50 cents; extra 
morocco, indexed, with calendar, memorandum and stamp holder, gold 
edges, 60 cents. 

Anyspopy E Lse’s.—E. McA., Chicago, asks: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly give me information in regard to the correct way of 
expressing the following: ‘Their credit is as good as anybody 
else’s,’ or ‘Their credit is as good as anybody’s else’?”’ 
Answer.—My choice is given at the beginning of this para- 
See also ‘‘ Discrimination in the Use of Words,’’ in 





graph. 
December INLAND PRINTER. 

BAD GRAMMAR IN ADVERTISEMENTS.—S. G. S., Charles 
City, lowa, writes: ‘‘I have just read THE INLAND PRINTER 
for November — advertisements and all. On page 147 is an 
advertisement that says, ‘When the cash don’t come with the 
order I don’t ship the [goods].’ To spell out the first ‘don’t’ 
would make the sentence read, ‘ When the cash do not come,’ 
etc. Now why don’t the ad. editor or proofreader correct such 
glaring errors?’’ Answer.—Advertisers so often object to hav- 
ing their copy changed in any way that it is not always safe to 
make corrections. Even so necessary a change as the one cor- 


rectly indicated in our question has often cost publishers of 
periodicals a good deal of money, because advertisers insisted 
on another publication without charge. 


It would be well in 
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such a case to suggest the correction to the advertiser, but in 
many instances the correction would not be allowed. 

PLURAL PossEssivE.— C. B. W., Jamestown, New York, 
asks: ‘‘ Are the words ‘lumbermens supplies’ in correct form, 
or should the first be ‘lumbermen’s’? I had copy printed 
‘lumbermens’ and inserted an apostrophe, but the proofreader 
marked it out. He said the copy (a letter-head) should be fol- 
lowed, even if it was wrong; but he also said the form without 
the apostrophe was sanctioned by general usage, and that it is 
not a possessive, and the correct form would be ‘ lumbermen 
supplies.’’’ Answer.—It is usually true that printed copy in 
such a case is meant to be followed, and, unless with the cus- 
tomer’s permission, it is wiser not to change it. The form 
without the apostrophe, however, is certainly not sanctioned by 
general usage, for in the light of grammar rules it is simply 
absurd. It is clearly a plural possessive, though some gram- 
marians (S. W. Clark, for instance) call possessives in such use 
adjectives; but even so they do not omit the apostrophe. Rea- 
son is absolutely lacking in the suggestion of ‘‘lumbermen sup- 
plies,’ and it would not pay to try to account for the mental 
process that led to it. 

CAPITALIZING IN CompouNbs, Etc.—V. H., Shelbyville, 
Illinois, utters a good criticism, as follows: ‘‘In your answer to 
W. P. R., in the October number, you say that in compound 
words only one capital is to be used, whether the word is 
hyphenated or not. It seems to me that where both the parts 
are formed from separate proper nouns, and a hyphen is used, 
and in compound official titles, each should be spelled with a 
capital. My chief difficulty in words is ‘none.’ I have always 
used it in the plural number; as, ‘Many were asked, but none 
were present.’ That eminent authority, the New York Sun, 
and many others, use it in the singular number only. Is it not 
a fact that it is proper to use it both ways, but usage is grad- 
ually restricting it to the singular?’’ Axswer.—The answer 
to W. P. R. was deficient in not considering words of the kind 
referred to by our correspondent. Of course they must have a 
capital to each element of the name, as in 7imes-Heradd, 
Attorney-General, etc. It is a fact that it is proper to use 
‘‘none’’ in both numbers, and that there is rather more ten- 
dency now toward restricting it to the singular than there used 
to be. But the plural is the better usage in many instances. 
See the answer to F. C. C. 

CHOICE OF PREPOSITION.—E. L. B., Chicago, writes: ‘‘ In 
a circular just received from THE INLAND PRINTER, the follow- 
ing phraseology is used in the first line: ‘To keep abreast 
with the revolution,’ etc. Do you think the preposition here 
used with abreast is preferable? ‘To keep abreast of’ is the 
way I have been trained to use the phrase, as in ‘To keep 
abreast of the times.’ Following out the analogy of ‘ahead 
of’ and ‘abaft of,’ it would be natural to say ‘abreast of.’ A 
friend argues that coming up even, into line, makes a change 
in the situation that is denoted by a change in the use of the 
preposition ‘of’ to ‘with.’ But ‘alongside of,’ which is equiva- 
lent to ‘abreast of,’ could not be properly changed to ‘alongside 
with.’ Another question comes up in this connection. Might 
not the prepositions ‘ of’ and ‘with’ be omitted in these cases 
and the phraseology still maintain, if not gain, in strength?” 
Answer.—\ prefer ‘abreast of,’’ and that is certainly com- 
moner; but the dictionaries give ‘‘ abreast with’’ as equally 
good. Some such expressions are common without a preposi- 
tion, but not the one in question. ‘‘ Abaft the beam,’’ for 
instance, is always used, not ‘‘ abaft of the beam.”’ 

NONE WERE, OR NONE Was ?— F. C. C., New York, writes : 
‘“‘In the sentence, ‘At Memphis, Tennessee, none of the local 
agents were attacked by the fever,’ the reader changed the 
plural verb-to singular, claiming that none (no one), being in 
the singular, must be modified by the singular verb (was). Is 
it a proper change ?’’ Answer.— The pronoun is certainly sin- 
gular by its etymology, and agreement of a verb in number 
with its subject is a familiar demand of syntax. Yet there are a 

















few exceptions, and this is often considered one of them. If 
the writer’s idea was that no two or more were attacked, he 
had the sanction of very good usage in writing ‘‘ none were.”’ 
Sometimes the plural verb is preferable. The Century Diction- 
ary’s definition of ‘‘none”’ is: ‘‘ Not one; no one; often as a 
plural, no persons or no things.’”? The Standard Dictionary, 
under ‘‘ Faulty Diction,’”’? page 2271, says: ‘‘Construed in the 
singular or plural, as the sense, or the best expression of the 
meaning intended, may require.’? Other dictionaries say what 
means the same as our quotations. Alfred Ayres, in his book 
‘“The Verbalist,’’? says, ‘‘Commonly treated as a plural; as, 
‘None of them were taller than I.’ Though ‘none’ is a con- 
traction of ‘not one,’ to construe ‘none,’ in a sentence like 
this, as a singular, would antagonize prevailing usage. Instead 
of using ‘none’ as a singular, it is better to write ‘not one’ or 
Goold Brown says ‘‘ none”? is applicable to either 
number. Undoubtedly, the proper action for the proofreader 
is to follow copy. He should never change what is written in 
such a case, though he may well enough, if possible, ask the 
writer’s permission to change if he thinks it should be done. 
See V. H.’s letter and the answer. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN| 
In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


THE following list of books and notices of articles in contemporaneous 
papers are placed here for convenience of reference: 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 61%4 by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth ; fully illustrated. $3. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DeEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. An 
advanced text-book on decorative art, being a sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decora- 
tive Design,’ by the same author. Bound in cloth; 216 pages; 49 plates. 
$2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line aad belftone, with chapter 
on three-color work. The frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of 
the best exhibits of three-color pose The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed. 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘“‘ Photo- 
Trichromatic Printing.”” The photo-engraver and printer who attempt color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander's book and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color plates and diagrams. Bound in red cloth. 


THOMAS OwEN, of Houston, Texas, sends some well exe- 
cuted samples of chalk-plate engraving, which prove that the 
process is as well adapted to engraving mechanical designs as it 
is ill adapted for portrait engraving. 


PREPARATION OF LITHO-ROLLERS FOR ZINC ETCHING.— 
Claude O. Funk, Wichita, Kansas, asks: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
answer in ‘Process Engraving Notes and Queries’ the ques- 
tion: How are lithograph hand rollers prepared for rolling up 
in zine etching ?’’ Amswer.—Roll the lithograph hand roller up 
in middle lithographic varnish and leave over night to permit 
the varnish to soak well into the leather. Then scrape off the 
surplus varnish with a dull knife and roll up in etching ink. 
Never use benzine or turpentine to clean the roller. Repeating 
the varnish occasionally keeps the roller in working order. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING, City oF Mexico.— E. M. M., Mexico, 
writes: ‘‘ We are greatly interested in your ‘ Process Engraving 
Notes’ in THE INLAND PRINTER. We would like to know the 
cost of a plant to do photo-engraving and half-tones up to, say, 
7 by 11 inches. We should also be very thankful for a list of 
the articles required. There is no photo-engraving plant in 
this city for custom work.’? Answer.—A list of the articles 
required in photo-engraving would take up one of these pages. 
The extent of the plant and its cost would depend on your 
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requirements and present facilities. You had better seek out a 
competent photo-engraver first, through an advertisement in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and let this man plan your process 
plant. 

ENGRAVING PROCESS FOR JOB PRINTERS.—L. E. Shaw 
Supply Company, Rockland, Maine, write: ‘‘ Will you inform 
us whether there is any reliable process of making cuts which 
can be used by job printers who do not employ a regular 
engraver? We have read much of the ‘zinc process’ for repro- 
ducing original drawings, prints, etc., but the book and outfit 
have been somewhat expensive and we have hesitated to pur- 
chase, fearing that it might be a fraud.’? Amswer.—A job 
printer could more easily learn his trade from start to finish 
from a book than could the technical business of process 
engraving be learned from a similar source. A work like 
‘Jenkins’ Manual of Photo-Engraving’’ will give all the 
information necessary, but how to apply that information to 
the production of properly engraved blocks takes as much 
time or more than most trades. Cuts enter so largely now 
into printed matter that every printer should keep himself 
informed as to the methods used and improvements that are 
constantly appearing. In this way he becomes competent to 
criticise the engraving which he orders: The cheapest method, 
by all means, for job printers having engraving to do is to send 
the order to the nearest process engraving house. 


ALBUMEN SUBSTRATUM.—Beginner, Los Angeles, California: 
‘‘T am having much trouble with the negative films stripping 
from the glass while intensifying. The collodion seems to tear 
easily. The water falling from the tap is often sufficient to rip 
the film to pieces. A business man in the town, who used to 
be a wet-plate photographer years ago, tells me the cotton I am 
using in making the collodion is at fault. Kindly tell me what 
kind of cotton I should use.”’ Azswer.—To keep a collodion 
film secure on its glass support during the operations of devel- 
oping, washing, fixing and intensifying there is nothing to 
compare with a substratum of albumen. Photographic writers 
frequently disapprove of it from the fear that the albumen will 
contaminate the bath, though they fail to explain how the deli- 
cate substratum of albumen covered with impervious collodion 
is going to get to the bath. Take: 
Albumen from a fresh egg... ...... 2.0... cceseccces 


WUE Gadwidlbudia piwadecwces o's . 40 ounces 
Conc. aqua ammonia......... 1 dram 


I ounce 





Beat the albumen to a froth, mix thoroughly with the water, 
filter twice, then, when the glass is entirely clean, flood it with 
water under the tap, drain slightly and flow it with the albumen 
solution just as carefully as if it were collodion, allowing none 
to get on the back of the glass. The glass should now be put in 
a rack away from dust to dry. The whole is a simple operation 
but is too often carelessly performed. 


RE-ETCHING HALF-TONES.— Engraving Company, Toronto, 
Canada, complains: ‘‘ Our engravers are not altogether suc- 
cessful in re-etching half-tones with acid ; they want to lighten 
up the high lights and shadows with the burin, the effect being 
very patchy, as you will see by proofs inclosed. When we have 
marked proofs to be re-etched, here and there, our engravers 
claim the acid will not etch the enamel evenly once the latter 
has been inked and proofs taken from the block. We believe 
other shops do it. We shall be grateful to you to send us, in 
stamped envelope herewith, the modus operandi.’ Answer.— 
Engraving Company should understand that inquiries made to 
this department, when of general interest, must be answered 
here, so that others may be benefited. High-class process 
work does not depend any longer on technical secrets, but on 
the skill with which the operations are performed. Take this 
very query, for example: If space could be given here to a 
minute description of the methods employed by the most skill- 
ful re-etchers of half-tones, it could not be guaranteed that 
your engravers would succeed in applying the instructions. It 
is not the knowing what to do but how to do it, that tells in the 
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result. What to do in this case is to prove the half-tone plate 
after etching, then remove the ink from the enamel coating 
first with spirits of turpentine and a soft clean rag, and then 
get rid of all trace of the turpentine with another clean rag and 
benzine, or you might use a mixture of turpentine and ben- 
zine. This should leave the plate so clean that after wash- 
ing it well under the tap the chloride of iron will etch it evenly. 
Now comes in the individual skill and artistic judgment of the 
re-etcher, something that cannot be learned from books but on 
which the quality of the half-tone depends. 


Process TERMs.— Herewith are a few of the odd terms 
used in process work which might not be clear to a beginner: 

Bite. The period of time a metal plate is in the etching 
solution, or the amount of etching or corrosion effected by the 
acid is called ‘‘a bite.’ Between each “ bite’’ the ground or 
‘“‘top”’ is strengthened by the addition of either more ink or a 
powdered resin. 

Burning-in. The carbonizing of the sensitized glue solu- 
tion used in half-tone work on copper. 

Cliché. A name applied by some foreign writers of Eng- 
lish to a negative. Properly, it is the French word for stereo- 
type or electrotype. 

Comets, Dirt specks on a negative with tails to them in the 
direction of the flow of the collodion or bath are appropriately 
called comets. 

Dip. Each intensification of a negative is a dip. 

Enamel. The sensitized glue solution used in half-tone on 
copper after it has been carbonized or ‘‘ burned-in.”’ 

Etching. 1s applied to the whole process of engraving 
metals with acids, and is used also in place of ‘‘ bite.’’ The 
engraved plate produced by acid corrosion is also called an 
etching. 

Etching tub. The vessel containing the etching solution 
or mordant. It is usually an oblong, shallow box made acid 
proof and rocked like a see-saw on a strip of wood under the 
center. 

Flat. When a number of negatives are reversed on a single 
glass to be etched together, it is called a ‘‘flat.’’ The etched 
plate is also termed a “‘ flat.’ 


Full-tone. <A half-tone engraving containing pure whites 
and solid blacks. 
Half-tone. This term well expressed, some years ago, the 


engravings made through the aid of a screen, when the high 
lights of the copy were darkened and the deepest shadows 
lightened by the engraving process, thus reducing the contrasts 
to an intermediate shade or half-tone. As the contrast between 
the extreme lights and deepest shades are now often increased 
by this process, the title half-tone is a misnomer in its general 
application, though, unfortunately, still entirely applicable to 
some reproductions. 

Knurls. Small wheels used in engravers’ roulettes. 

Mordant. Any liquid that will etch or corrode a metal sur- 
face. An etching solution. 

Oyster shells. A name that well describes the shapes of 
peculiar markings that occur on a negative. 

Print. Yn process work, the image on a sensitized metal 
plate produced by the action of light through a negative or 
positive. 

Roulette. A wheel in a handle used by engravers to indent 
a series of lines or dots in a metal plate. 

Screeny negative. One in which the lines of the screen are 
unnecessarily conspicuous. 

Slug. A scratch or tear in a negative. 

Squeegee. A flat piece of wood containing in its edge a 
strip of soft rubber. Used to bring a collodion or other film in 
intimate contact with a support. 

Staging. The stopping out on a metal plate of portions of 


the picture before each “‘ bite.”’ 
Top. 
surface of the metal plate. 


The acid-resisting coating on the print and over the 
An etching ground. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer 
Office, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, marked ‘‘ BYXBEE.’’ 

SHEBOYGAN, Wisconsin, has a new daily — the Fos¢. 

THE Richmond ( Va.) S¢a¢e has suspended publication. 

THE Greenville (Tex.) Messenger shows many creditable 
ads. 

‘“You can’t convince an editor that ‘no news is good 
news.’ ”’ 

WESLEY M. OLER has purchased the Baltimore (Md.) 
Flerald. 

THE Outlook, a weekly, has once a month a magazine 
number. 

J. M. Horra has disposed of his interest in the Bowling 
Green (Ohio) Seztine/. 

A NUMBER of newspapers were received a day or two too 
late for comment in this issue. 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Addas is a new paper. 
the only true exponent of Democratic principles. 

T. C. CunnINGHAM, of the Chippewa Falls /udependent, 
has purchased the Oshkosh (Wis.) Zismes for $10,000. 

THE Go/fer, Boston, entered upon its sixth volume with the 
issue for November. It is in every way a highly commendable 
magazine. 

THE Atlanta (Ga.) Weekly Journal offers a lithographed 
calendar for 1898 to every person sending 50 cents for a year’s 
subscription. 

THE Waycross (Ga.) Journal recently published an inter- 
esting ‘‘ Anniversary and Fair Edition.’’ The title-page was in 
three colors. 

PLANS are reported well under way for the establishment at 
Springfield, Illinois, of a new afternoon paper, with Governor 
Tanner at the head. 

Our Companion, published by and for the children of the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge, issued a neat and interesting 
Thanksgiving number. 

Ex-SENATOR PEFFER has sold the Advocate to Col. T. W. 
Harrison, ex-mayor of Topeka. The Advocate will hereafter 
be independent in politics. 

L. J. Harris has sold his interest in the Ord (Neb.) Zimes 
to his partner, H. D. Leggett. Mr. Harris intends starting in 
business again in Saline county. 

A STATEMENT has been published that the Government will 
soon abandon the printing of return cards on stamped envel- 
opes. No official announcement has yet been issued, however. 

Mattoon, Illinois, had a ‘‘ Free Street Fair ’’ in November, 
and the Press, of that city, issued an illustrated edition, satis- 
factorily printing a large number of half-tones on a 2-cent paper 
with cheap book ink. 

GEORGE S. JACKSON, one of the publishers of the Aberdeen 
(Miss.) Ledger, was shot and killed by his partner, E. V. 
Yongue, as the result of a misunderstanding incidental to busi- 
ness. Yongue is ex-mayor of Carrollton. 

Amonc the most creditable publications I have before me 
this month is the Aimgs and Queens of the Range. It is pub- 
lished monthly at Kansas City, Missouri, and is fully iilustrated 
with well-printed cuts of well-chosen subjects. 

L. W. RoGers, who was one of Debs’ companions during 
the railway strike, and served a term in Woodstock jail for dis- 
obeying Judge Wood's injunction, has started a weekly paper 
in the interest of trades unionism at Lansing, Michigan. 

HENRY TUCKER, agent of the Associated Press, and son of 
Henry O. Tucker, proprietor of the Troy (N. Y.) Press, 


It claims to be 




















recently lost his life in the Klondike regions. After spending 
two days and nights in an unsuccessful attempt to locate a 
claim, he died from exposure and exhaustion within a few miles 
of Rampart City. 

THE Newburgh (N. Y.) Register has changed from a six to 
an eight-page paper. A Scott perfecting press, capable of an 
output of 30,000 per hour, has just been added, making the 
plant one of the most complete along the Hudson river. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has nominated C. J. Adams, pub- 
lisher of the Grundy Courier, as postmaster at Reinbeck, 
Iowa. The Courier recently moved into a new office building 
and is now located in as pleasant and comfortable quarters as 
any paper in the State. 

WILLIAM BRYAN, who recently died at Hudson, New York, 
at the age of seventy-seven years, was for many years and up 
to the time of his death editor and publisher of the Hudson 
Republican, and also postmaster from 1877 to 1885. He was a 
brother of Clark W. Bryan, of the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


H. L. Stewart & Co.— Your letter-head is very neat. The 
rate card of the Huron County News contains good arguments, 
particularly that on the third page. It would have been 
much improved if the size had been reduced to about 3 by 4 
inches, using a smaller cut of the same subject. 


WiLt1AM H. KEEFE, manager of the Mews, Newburgh, 
New York, has been obliged to let his paper go into the hands 
of a receiver, owing to the experiment of running a lithographic 
department in connection with his plant. It is hoped that he 
can soon resume the full management of so good a paper as 
the News. 

RIVERSIDE, California, holds the palm for the most com- 
pletely filled journalistic graveyard. Twelve papers have 
yielded up the ghost within ten years. Here is the list — Echo, 
Reporter, Chronicle, Tribune, Phoenix, Reflex, Exchange, 
Moon, Searchlight, Indicator, News, Globe. There are a few 
names left — who’ll be the next ? 

THE New York Hera/d announced that the Avening Tele- 
gram, which is really an afternoon H/era/d, would no longer be 
published, but the following morning said: ‘‘In view of its 
many outstanding advertising contracts and its large circulation, 
and for other considerations, the several editions of the Aven- 
ing Telegram will continue to appear as usual every day.”’ 

JoHN W. Hoysrapt, who has been employed on the Zag/e, 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, for several years, has resigned 
his position and removed to Amenia, New York, where he will 
assume part ownership of the Amenia Z7imes, and fill the posi- 
tion of assistant editor. He is a capable writer, with power of 
description well in advance of many, and will make his mark. 
His father owned this paper twenty-five years ago. 


J. E. CALDWELL Hever, one of Chicago’s old newspaper 
men, is dead. For nearly twenty years he was editor of the 
Journal of Commerce. His great grandfather, Rev. James 
Caldwell, made himself famous during the Revolutionary war, 
when, at an engagement with the Hessians, the wadding for the 
cannon giving out, he ran into his church, gathered up the 
hymn books and took them to the cannoneers, saying, ‘‘ Put 
Watts into ’em, boys !”’ 

THE Printers’ Devil, a new publication to be issued every 
two months by the West-Johnson Printing Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, is a novel, amusing and interesting little sheet. 
It is illustrated in colors ‘‘from plates made by George W. 
West, by a simple process of his own, and at an outlay of less 
than 25 cents. The only tool used was a sharp penknife. Mr. 
West will, in the near future, enlighten the general printers in 
this art for a small consideration.” 

THE Columbia (Mo.) Hera/d receives many well-deserved 
compliments from the press of the surrounding country, some 
of them describing it as ‘‘the model country newspaper.”’ It 
contains a remarkably large amount of genuine news, and as to 
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mechanical execution has few equals. Its Thanksgiving num- 
ber contained a very unique feature. One-quarter of the first 
page was so printed as to present the appearance, when folded, 
of the title-page of a magazine with a black cover, red letter- 
ing, and an illustration in the ‘center in black and white. 

THE Illinois Press Association will hold its thirty-third 
annual meeting at Springfield, February 22, 23 and 24, and 
matters of great moment to the editors of the State will be pre- 
sented. There are many points of vital importance to the 
newspaper fraternity that are looked after by this association 
from which large financial benefits are derived by the country 
press, and every editor in the State should be a member. 
Write to the secretary, J. M. Page, Jerseyville, for application 
blanks, and lend your presence and counsel to the organization. 

THE Carriage Monthly, published at Philadelphia, has, for 
the past fifteen years, during the annual conventions of the 
Carriage Builders’ National Association, published a Carriage 
Monthly Daily. An account of some of the difficulties sur- 
mounted in this enterprise is given by W. W. Wood, its special 
editor, in the November number, and makes very interesting 
reading. Between seven and eight tons of paper were used 
for these daily editions during the recent convention in New 
York. The first day’s Dai/y comprised a quarto volume of 102 
pages; the second day, 86 pages; third, 94, and fourth, 94. On 
the afternoon of the last day the entire reading matter, and one 
set of advertisements, was bound in one complete volume, 
making a Daily of 172 pages, besides 12 pages of illustrations. 

THE article by Mr. Loomis on next page is well worth the 
careful consideration of publishers. I should be pleased to 
hear from others on any subject pertaining to any department 
of newspaper conducting. If you have followed out plans that 
have proved profitable, ‘‘ cast thy bread upon the waters,’’ etc. 
Let me make it clear: You may have adopted a method of 
handling your circulation that has brought you pleasing returns. 
Give a description of your plan—it will undoubtedly be just 
what a dozen others are looking for. They may be weak in 
this particular spot, but unusually strong in the way of news- 
gathering, subscription canvassing, ad. soliciting, or some other 
department, and will be led to disclose the secret of their 
success to your unquestioned profit. Let your remarks be 
brief and to the point — not giving general, but, rather, specific 
directions, advice, and description of methods pursued. 

Twenty years of publication gives the American Machinist 
an opportunity to commemorate its anniversary in a special 
number, or rather in sixteen pages of supplement to the regular 
number for November 4. Being a practical journal, that paper 
would not indulge itself to the extent of a special edition, 
because, as it says editorially, it tries to make each number 
specially good. With all its modesty, however, this influential 
journal has succeeded in making the section that advertises its 
history and growth vividly interesting, not only to the machin- 
ist, but to the general public, who like to know the secrets of 
a powerful paper’s success and development. All depart- 
ments of the organization are described and illustrated with 
portraits and pictures of the working rooms. Under the 
account of the ‘‘ Department of IIlustration’’ the readers are 
favored with a succinct description of the various photo-mechan- 
ical and other processes employed to make the cuts used each 
week in its columns. Zinc, wax, half-tone plates and wood 
engravings are illustrated in the different stages of finishing. 
Pictures are also shown of the interior of the linotype and 
press rooms. 

THREE large ads. have been received from the Hartford 
(Conn.) Fost with a request for criticism on them as ‘rush 
advertisements on a daily paper.’’ The one of Williams’ 
Casino Coffee has ample matter for three ads. of equal size. 
This is no fault of yours, however, and it is set in the best pos- 
sible manner. That of the Hartford One-Price Clothing Com- 
pany is excellent and could not be improved upon. Rennaker 
& Company’s ad. has two or three weak points. ‘‘ We are 
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selling’’ should not have been displayed. The article offered 
should have received the prominence, thus justifying the use of 
black figures. As it is, ‘‘ We are selling ’’ is quoted at eight dif- 
ferent prices. Neither was the display of these words needed 
to catch the eye —‘‘ The Inner Man and the Outer Man’’ had 
already accomplished this. In trying to display all of ‘‘In Our 
Men’s Overcoat Department,’’ you have failed to bring out the 
most important part—men’s overcoats. These features are 
more noticeable when contrasted with the pleasing appearance 
of the One-Price Clothing Company’s ad. If there had been 
sufficient time, Rennaker’s could have been further improved 
by the use of a rule or border around it. 

AnGus G. WALL writes: ‘‘I send you proofs of my recent 
work as ‘ad. man’ on the ///inots State Journal, respectfully 
asking your opinion of my work —that of a recent importation 
from one of Illinois’ darkest Egyptian counties. I read with 
much interest the advice in THE INLAND PRINTER for Novem- 
ber to the ambitious country typo who hankers after a ‘sit’ 
in a ‘bigger’ town. It struck a responsive chord in my 
bosom.’’ It is a pleasure to inspect such ad. composition as 
you submit. A noticeable feature is the care shown in selec- 
tion of type and border suitable to the business advertised, 
particularly in the ‘‘Art Emboidery Exhibit’? of the John 
Bressmer Company. It would be difficult to select one and 
pronounce it the best, as all but two are practically above 
criticism. In the ad. of Meyers Brothers and the one of 
Simmons’ Book Store advertising wedding invitations, panels 
are made of bor’ + similar to that used around the entire ad. 
A much better ettect would have been had if the border sur- 
rounding the latter ad. had been used for the panels in the 
former, and that on the panels in the former had been used 
around the Simmons ad. 

Tue Townsend Company, printers and publishers, Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, write: ‘‘ We inclose you sample of a small 
weekly which we are issuing. We started this to advertise our 
job printing business, but it has made such a hit that we have 
decided to run it regularly. We invite your criticism and any 
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pointer you may give will be greatly appreciated and employed 
by us.” Ev’ry Wednesday, ‘‘a home paper for the masses, for 
the classes, for everyone,’’ is an interesting little paper, with 
scarcely anything about it to indicate that it was intended for 
advertising purposes. It is filled with news, interestingly pre- 
sented and neatly printed. The dashes used between the 
articles are altogether too large to be in keeping with the other- 
wise good taste of the Townsend Company. If some division 
that would be distinctive is desired, why not use a Jenson orna- 
ment (the heading and date line are in this type)? I notice 
10, 12 and 18 point in the article headings. It would be better 
to keep to one size—the 10-point would be my preference. 
Reproduced on this page is a small card which was inclosed 
with the paper—a few words, but an excellent ad. 

Tue Polyglot Publishing Company, St. Louis and New 
York, issues a neat booklet descriptive of the only twelve high- 
class magazines printed in foreign languages in the United 
States, all of which are published by this company, and include 
the German, French, Swedish, Norwegian-Danish, Bohemian, 
Spanish, Italian, Hollandish, Polish, Slavonic and Hungarian 
A separate magazine is published for each of these 





languages. 


nationalities, in their native tongue, but the contents differ very 
little, the same cuts being used for illustration. 


It is estimated 
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that 29,000,000 of the population of the United States are 
foreign born or born of foreign parents, and the business man 
who wants to sell his merchandise to foreign-born people 
should secure one of these booklets, which gives advertising 
rates in each and in the whole list that are certainly very 
reasonable. Here is a bit of good sound argument from the 
company’s circular: ‘‘ The campaign managers of the Greater 
New York mayoralty election, knowing that they could not 
reach all the voters by English orators, secured polyglot stump 
speakers. For Tammany Hall alone were engaged three 
French, five Hungarians, four Polish, seven Italian, twelve 
Hebrew, six Bohemian, one Spanish, and two Swedish speak- 
ers. Now, cana business man who wants to sell his merchan- 
dise to these people do it without advertising in the magazines 
and papers published in their languages ?”’ 


HARD WORK VS. PREMIUMS—BY CLARKE HELME LOOMIS, 


There are known to publishers of country newspapers two 
methods by which the subscription list maybe built up, and it 
is of the comparative value of these two methods —as shown 
by a conscientious canvass of the results—that I wish to 
speak. 

The order of procedure most generally in vogue is that of 
offering premiums or prizes in connection with the home publi- 
cation. In this case the publisher’s only thought is what he 
shall give, and his chief ambition to give better and more valu- 
able premiums than his competitors. City papers, farm jour- 
nals, magazines, and periodicals of all kinds, books, tickets on 
sewing machines, bicycles, etc.—in fact, anything and every- 
thing, from a pocket gazetteer to an interest in a white ele- 
phant. And the worst feature of the matter is that in nineteen 
cases out of every twenty the publisher who resorts to this 
method considers it a perfectly proper and legitimate means to 
the end in view. Very often—as another phase of the same 
general plan—the usual subscription price of the home paper 
is cut down. 

The idea involved in this giving of premiums and lowering 
of subscription rates is the old worn-out one of appealing to 
man’s inherent characteristic of snatching at any hook baited 
with ‘‘something for nothing.’? While it may be excusable 
and even good business policy with periodicals of a certain 
dubious class, so far as the country newspaper is concerned it is 
detrimental to the publisher’s best interests, and depreciative 
of the high standard of country journalism. By its continued 
use the subscriber is brought to firmly believe that under no 
circumstances can he get ‘‘ value received’’ for his money from 
the regular issue of the home paper at the regular subscription 
price. This result, while a wholly natural sequence, is, in the 
opinion of the writer, pernicious to the last degree. 

From a business standpoint, the publisher cannot afford to 
give away premiums, as they cost him something — be it much 
or littke —and there is no adequate return. On the other hand, 
why cannot the publisher (supposing him to be an editor and 
writer) be imbued with something of the spirit which would 
restrain an artist from offering a prospective customer a prize 
of a gaudily gilded frame as an additional inducement to the 
purchase of a work of art? The publisher should aspire to a 
higher standard in his department of the great journalistic 
field. 

I now come to the other of the two methods of increasing 
circulation — the one which I have found by actual experience 
to be the only one productive of satisfactory and lasting results. 
It is that of making the home publication worth the subscrip- 
tion price. Do good, hard, honest work on the news columns, 
and educate the reader up to the knowledge that you publish 
the news, and all the news, every week in the year. Other 
departments of the paper demand attention, but the news 
department — carefully filled from week to week with catchily 
headed ‘‘leaders,’’ sketches, items and personals—is what 
firmly enthrones the publication in the regard of the readers, 
and constantly adds new names to the subscription list, and 

















dollars to the pockets of the publisher. Special editions, issued 
occasionally, are also sources of both immediate profit and 
future benefit, if properly conducted. They evidence enterprise 
on the part of the publisher, and are a distinct help to him in 
many ways. 

Although much more might be said, I believe I have suf- 
ficiently enlarged upon the subject to make the difference 
between these two methods and their results perfectly clear. 
The country publisher must choose between them. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘ RALPH.’’ 


THE following list of books pertaining to the subject matter of this 
department is given for the convenience of readers: 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DesiGNns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 


PRINTER'S ART.— A text-book and book of specimens for printers’ use, 
by A. A. Stewart, Salem, Mass. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches; oblong. $1. 


NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION is a pamphlet of 96 
pages, containing 90 specimens submitted in an advertisement competition 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. 25 cents. , 


MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.— The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the recent advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in 
book form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBwWoRK.— A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ing. Specimens of half-tone colorwork oe various processes are also given. 
$1.10. 


INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Invitation work should be treated in a thoroughly conven- 
tional style. Neatness and absolute plainness should be the 
rule always. It is an old saying ‘‘there are exceptions to all 
rules.’”’ It is so in one instance in this class of work, and that 
instance is invitations to mask balls, parties, etc. These may 
partake more of the display order, and grotesque cuts and 
ornaments may be used with perfect propriety. As an instance, 
and to fully illustrate our meaning, we show example No. 1, by 
Mr. U. C. Poland, of Urbana, Ohio. This is a very good illus- 
tration, and the ornamental cuts must not be construed as inap- 
propriate, because all sorts of fantastic costumes may be worn, 
hence the ornaments are not in bad taste. This, we believe, is 


THE JOLLY DANCERS 
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Armory Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 25, ’97. 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 


Present Invitations at the Door. 
No. 1. 


the only legitimate exception to the rule of absolute plainness. 
For wedding invitations script type should always be employed, 
and in no class of work does there exist a more urgent need 
of correct whiting out. Example No. 2, by Mr. William F. 
Schempp, Brodhead, Wisconsin, illustrates one style where 
the invitation is issued by the mother of the bride, and is set 
in script of one size only. Invitation No. 3, by Mr. Charles E. 
Robinson, of Lowell, Massachusetts, shows another style where 
4-6 
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In this instance 


two sizes of script are used in conjunction. 
the invitation was issued by both father and mother of. the 
bride, and it will be observed that the character ‘‘ &”’ is used 


between Mr. and Mrs. Custom has made this law, and the 
rules laid down by society must not be ruthlessly broken. Ball 
invitations may be set in type other than script, but it should 
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Brodhead, Wisconsin 


No. 2. 


always be light in face. Persons can generally tell the charac- 
ter of events to which they are invited by the manner in which 
the invitations are gotten up. Example No. 4, by Mr. C. W. 
Catlin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, would naturally indicate that 
the ball would be a quiet, elegant affair. This invitation is 
faulty in whiting out. Study it out. It will be good practice. 
Example No. 5 shows another style wherein type other than 
script was employed to good advantage. Announcements are 
on the invitation order, and while the same may be displayed 
somewhat, nothing heavy should enter into the composition, 
but the type should be the same face all the way through, and 
where display is thought necessary either capitals of the same 
size as the body or lower case and capitals of one size larger 
type should be used. This class of work must be kept away 
from the ‘‘dodger”’ order, which asks your presence at a ball 
game, etc. A good invitation or announcement is a hard piece 
of composition and thoroughly understood by but few. No. 6 
shows an announcement set in sixteenth century style. This 
announcement was printed on deckle-edge stock and folded 
once to go in a No. 5 baronial envelope. Society printing of 
all kinds requires similar treatment. The main points to keep 
constantly in view are neatness, dignified simplicity, perfect 
whiting out and correct balance. Ornaments should be em- 
ployed very sparingly, be very simple in character, also thor- 
oughly appropriate. 

EpwWARD LINDNER, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin.— Your 
ads. are very good and reflect credit. 


T. J. WHITE, Emmetsburg, lowa.— Your blotter is a good 
one in all respects. Note-heads both splendid. 

FRANK SHoop, St. Paul, Minnesota.— Your note-head is 
an excellent, artistic example of dignified simplicity, and the 
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programme of the Minnesota Society Sons of the Revolution 


is also artistic, and has correct treatment on every page. 
D. H. Evans, Columbus, Ohio.— Every specimen of yours 
is artistic, showing proper treatment in all departments. 
ELMER C. Gross, Boston, Massachusetts.—Your combina- 
tion heading is very good, but looks far better as a letter-head. 
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Tue Philadelphia Jzguirer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
some excellent ad. men, and Charles Meder is one of them. 
He knows how to make an ad. stand out. 

Witt A. KistLerR, Los Angeles, California.— Your bill- 
head is too erratic in the panel portion. The use you have 
made of border spoiled an otherwise good job. 

R. H. Dippy, with the Thomson Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.— Your specimens are all excellent as 
to plan and composition, and fully sustain previous opinions. 

WitiiamMs & Bairp, Decatur, Illinois.— Your card is 
excellently well done, as is also the folder. Both are attract- 
ive, neat and dignified. They should prove trade-getters. 

GEORGE H. BuCHANAN & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The Sign of the Ivy Leaf can well be proud of its folder, 
‘‘Fussiness.’”’ A very choice bit of printing —artistic and 
classic. 

GrorGE A. Kutz & Co., Lessees Transcript Job Printing 
Company, Peoria, Illinois Your card set in Bank Script, 
printed on black card, in a blue-gray ink, is attractive and 
neatly executed. 

GEORGE E. Harris, editor Republican, Cassville, Missouri. 
Your booklet is an excellent piece of work all the way through 
and it certainly speaks well for your establishment. The 
title-page is artistic. 

ALBERT REED, Warren, Pennsylvania.—There is too much 
Florentine Old Style used on the first page of your folder. 
Florentine is not a good letter to employ so freely. The page 
has a crowded appearance, and as a rule the type is too large. 
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The pressman should have reversed his color scheme, and put 
what is now in black in green and vice versa. The last page 
is excellent. 

WARNOCK BROTHERS, New Castle, Pennsylvania.— Your 
card is very original and attractive, but a line of Bradley for 
‘‘ Printing and Embossing ’’ would have made it perfect. The 
gothic line is inharmonious. 

THE ‘‘ November Suggestion,’’ issued by The Inland Printer 
Company for November, is an excellent piece of old style com- 
position. It had, as a cover, a design by Bradley, harmoniously 
combined with type and rule. It is very artistic. 

EpwarRD A. TaTE, foreman The Wagoner-Mehler Co., 
Galesburg, Illinois—The booklets are both excellent speci- 
mens and will surely prove trade-getters for your house. Both 
covers are artistic, with the odds in favor of the Adelphi. 

CHARLES E. BRooME, Tuscarora Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio.— The card set from your design is excel- 
lently well done, and is a very effective piece of work, well bal- 
anced, correctly whited out, and type harmoniously combined. 

GOTTSCHALK PRINTING ComPANY, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
Your present samples convince us more fully than ever that your 
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work is exquisite and artistic in all respects. When we have 
our talk on blank checks and receipts, we will use the one you 
submitted as an illustration. 

ADOLPH LEHMAN, apprentice, with E. D. Taylor Co., San 
Francisco, California.—Your work is improving and there is 
every reason to believe you will make an excellent printer. 
The Red Men’s card in red ink is not near so good as the one 
in brown ink. That strip of border across the upper left-hand 














corner served the purpose of helping to spoil the job. The 
other jobs are all very excellent and reflect much credit. 


P. C. Darrow, Typographer, Chicago, Illinois.— The three 
specimens of your advertising matter are simple, dignified, 
artistic and beautiful. They are sure trade-winners. Will 
surely appeal to those who wish their printing original in treat- 
ment, artistic and attractive. 

D. E. Cusick, Danville, Illinois.— Your note-heads came 
too late for use in our stationery talk. Your script headings 
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You are invited to become a member of the 
LAGONDA CLUB ASSEMBLIES. 


Membership will be confined to the gentlemen of the Lagonda Club, and 


the Rules of the Club will govern the Assemblies. 
The entire Club will be thrown open for these parties. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. 
Covering expenses for five parties. 


MR. WM. S. RABBITTS, 
MR. GEORGE CARSON, 


MR. JOHN L. BUSHNELL, 
MR. CHARLES L. BAUER, 
MR. ROBERT C. BANCROFT, 
MR. FRANK C. HARWOOD, 


Committee. 
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are very nice, especially your own, It is not a good plan to 
employ as much “‘ filed’’ rulework as is evidenced on the head- 
ing of The Danville Shirt Co. 

A. P. Fa.inec, Petersburg, Michigan.— Your heading is 
good as to plan, but the panel is too bulky for size of heading. 
Color schemes quite good. Would have been much better and 
more artistic to use a dark red over red tint, green over green, 
etc. Composition is excellent. 

James G. Raucu, Weissport, Pennsylvania.— The plan of 
your blotter is very good, also the composition. Had you 
adhered strictly to Satanic for your main display lines, your job 
would be much improved. We cannot approve the plan of 
combining the slope capital with the Satanic. 

TuHomaAs J. CAMPBELL, St. Charles, Missouri.— Considering 
your age and experience, your specimens show up very well, 
indeed. The heading of the Angert-Brooker Grocer Company, 
is excellent. Both samples bear evidence that you have a very 
good idea of balance and correct whiting out. 

AsA Forrest, Jr., Canton, South Dakota.— Your cover is 
original and artistic, with excellent composition. Your idea 
that nothing holds old customers and makes new ones like neat, 
artistic work is right. You will build up a lasting and profitable 
business on these lines. Mr. Arnold’s presswork is Ar. 

H. A. WEBBERT, Kearney, Nebraska.— Your business card 
is an excellent example of dignified simplicity. Your headings 
are all good, with the exception of those of E. A. Miller and 
L. W. Hall, the latter being the better of the two. Miller head- 
ing is too scattering and the pointers did not help it any. 

FRANK Lanpis, Nebraska City, Nebraska.—Your note-head 
corners are every one good. They are plain, neat and simple. 
No wasted time sticking out, reminding one that an unneces- 
sary portion of the profits was expended in this manner. Sorry 
they came too late for use in our talk on stationery headings. 

A. J. KeNNARD, Clearwater, Florida.— Your work is all 
very neat. Bill-head of The Little Store is your best specimen. 


Just right in regard to sizes of type, relative value of firm name 
to line of goods carried. This shows you the exact proportions 
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Springfield, Ohio, 
Nov. 11, 1897. 


MR. FRANK G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
MR. LUTHER L. BUCHWALTER. 
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for all commercial stationery headings. Where you employ the 
regular and outline De Vinne in conjunction, the order should 
be reversed, as it now makes the firm name subordinate to bus- 
iness engaged in. 


CHARLES L. CoKE, Elmira, New York.— The catalogue for 
E. W. Andrews & Co. is excellent. The composition is first- 
class and the half-tone presswork Ar. The cigar box labels are 
among the most attractive we have ever seen. The Printer and 
Bookmaker heading is a trifle too scattered, but shows to better 
advantage in the colors. Circular for Sumatra Spot 
is excellent. The type is in harmony with the sub- 
ject. The other circular is artistic and very tasty. 

B. S. McKrippy, Princeton, Missouri.—The pointer 
on cover of Deshler Furniture Company is too heavy, 
detracting from the display. The other ornament is 
hardly appropriate. The plan of the People’s Press 
heading is incorrectly whited out. A heavier-faced 
type for the main line would also be beneficial. 

Frep E. Bryant, Burlington Junction, Missouri.— 
That booklet is certainly artistic, attractive and excel- 
lent. Original, and you deserve great credit. Type 
on your letter-head is much too large for panels; 
not at all good. Get up a new one. No one would 
think the two jobs came from the same office. 

S. S. LrEsst1zE, New Orleans, Louisiana. — With 
the exception of the page ‘‘O, I don’t know,”’ which 
we take exception to on account of the undignified 
wording, your circular is very good. This portion 
is too much on the “‘slang”’ order. The card is 
very attractive and much the best, but has too many 
ornaments on one side. 

Burt H. VERNET, Brooklyn, New York.— Con- 
sidering the number of ads. set by you in ten hours, the 386 
square inches show up very much to your credit. The sam- 
ples evidence no wasted time, and they are all attractive and 
excellently well done. The 386 square inches represent one 
day’s work of ten hours and is an excellent showing. 

James T. WHITEHURST, Troy, New York.— Your No. 2 
example is far superior to the heading on which your letter is 
written, and is quite artistic and original. The type employed 
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HE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE announces 
the following : 


UESDAY Evening, November 23d, the Instructors of 
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No. 6. 


for the secondary portions of reading matter on the No. 1 head- 
ing is by far too large, and the whiting out is incorrect, as it 
gives the heading a very ‘‘ squatty’’ appearance. 

A. L. Freemott, Albert Lea, Minnesota.— Your statement 
shows a decided improvement over the work previously sent 
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in. Move your panel down far enough to let the ‘‘M” and 
blank go over top of panel, flush to the left of the measure. 
Move “Star Printing Office’? over about three picas to the left 
and place ‘‘in account with’’ over to the center. 


PENNINGTON BROTHERS, Decatur, Illinois.— Many thanks 
for your kind words. They are appreciated. The Klondike 
Nuggets job is excellent and thoroughly artistic. There is not 
a poor piece of printing or composition in your parcel. All the 
specimens have a neat, tidy, simple appearance, and show 
excellent judgment and taste in all departments. 

J. M. Snyper & Son, Arcanum, Ohio.— Your advertising 
matter lacks that dignity which should be characteristic of 
printorial advertising. It has the appearance of catering to 
the most unprofitable sort of work. Send to some of the 
firms whose advertising matter is spoken of highly, inclose 
them some stamps, and see how different theirs is. 

I. A. MEDLAR & Co., Omaha, Nebraska.—The work of your 
foreman, Mr. G. E. Hooper, is very meritorious, also artistic. 
The balance, harmony, whiting out, etc., are excellent. The 
blotter is splendid and must prove a trade-winner. That piece 
of bent rule on the bill-head should have been omitted. This is 
the only criticism we have to make; otherwise it is first-class. 

W. A. BrRApForD, Coffeyville, Kansas.— The improvement 
made by you over the reprint copy of the Crescent Cigar Fac- 
tory speaks well for your ability. That job has made you one 
permanent customer. Nothing helps to get new customers, and 
also hold old ones, like neat, tasty typography. The card of 
the above firm is also good. Your cover specimen is excellent. 

W. H. Woorarp, Norfolk, Virginia.— Your card, while 
very neat in appearance, is not properly grouped. ‘‘ Expert 
Job”’ should be closer to the word ‘‘Printer.’’ The little 
corner of border did not add anything to the card’s attract- 
iveness, and the word “‘ Printer’? would have looked better 
had it been set in the same face type as your name. 

V. S. McNEILL, Princeton, Missouri.— Your plan for note- 
head is all right, but is a trifle crowded. There is plenty of 
room in which to spread out the heading. The main line and 
the one following should be closely associated, but the leading 
should be between the sections. The underscoring and pointer 
in lower section detract rather than add to the appearance of 
the job. 

SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—For students of only one year’s experience, the work 
submitted speaks very highly of the abilities of Superintendent 
F. E. Benchley. The cover page, ‘‘ Method and Progress of 
the Old Testament Revelation,’’ is artistic and harmonious, 
both as to presswork, stock and composition. The work is 
all good. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.— Your parcel of 
specimens is all right. Your envelopes show as much origi- 
nality as any that we have ever had occasion to pass judgment 
on. Your blotter is also good. Our readers will remember 
the reproductions of envelope corners in the November number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Two of these wer +2 samples of 
Mr. Brannon. 

R. P. HAMBLEN, Fall River, Massachusetts.— The church 
jobs that you marked, first, second and third, are excellent, 
with the exception of the third. On the latter the type is too 
bold for a church job, especially if it is to be a black-and-white 
job. The face of type employed is hardly suitable. The first 
and second are all that anyone could desire who admires neat- 
ness and simplicity. 

STARNAMAN Bros., Berlin, Ontario.—You deserve credit 
for your push and perseverance, and there is no reason why 
you cannot in time become good printers. At present your 
work has a very amateurish appearance. Your letter-head is 
too crowded. There is too much matter on it, also too much 
border. We notice a line in your advertisement in your paper 


which looks as though you were trying to get in one letter of 
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each font you have in your office. It looks very ‘‘ wrong font.” 
Don’t do this. Do not advertise ‘‘ fancy printing’’—that don’t 
amount to anything. Advertise good, neat, sensible printing — 
and then do it. 

LANGDON B. CLARK, Buffalo, New York.— Your suggestion 
relative to ‘‘careless spacing,’”’ as you term it, is eminently 
proper. We refer to this sort of work time and again in this 
department. But, in order not to get it confused with the word 
‘*spacing,’’ we call it ‘‘whiting out.’’ Your No. 2 example is 
properly whited out and were it not for the fact of being 
crowded we would reproduce them. 

Marcus D. HoERNER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— We 
believe that the McFarland heading is all right as it stands. 
As regards the rules and ornaments they are really necessary in 
this instance, as they serve the purpose of clarifying that por- 
tion. The Holtzman bill-head is a most admirable piece of 
composition, and if it was not impossible, on account of show- 
ing invitations this month, we would reproduce it. 

CHARLES S. STRAIN, Columbus Grove, Ohio.—The pro- 
gramme of the W. H. and F. M.S., card of Old Folks’ Day, 
folder of Old Peoples’ Meeting, and your own letter-head, are 
excellent, artistic pieces of composition, but we think the other 
specimens are very ordinary, and not at all up to the standard 
of the work mentioned above. See what was said on the 
subject of headings in last month’s department. 

FRED VOLLENWEIDER, Weehawken, New Jersey.— Envelope 
is quite unique. Bad competition you have to contend with. 
Keep up your excellent work and it will eventually kill off such 
work as that miserable circular. Your work is all excellent, 
with exception of your letter-head, which should be discarded 
for something plain and dignified, also the card of your firm, 
which should be more on the order of the Brunswick. 


CARLTON K. SMEED, with D. H. Arnold, Three Rivers, 
Michigan.—When a piece of printing has been productive of 
good results, it would be folly for anyone to criticise it. Your 
circular is original. It is well worded, neat, and also has that 
important air about it of telling the truth. Now, as to compo- 
sition, it would have been better had you omitted the two 
horseshoe ornaments and used one face of type for the reading 
matter. 

S. B. CoATEs, Stockton, California.— Your three specimens 
are excellently well done. The first page of the McKinnon 
pastoral letter is not correctly whited out. The three lines 
beneath the name should be less liberally leaded. The letter- 
head is very good, but we think that one size larger type for 
“The Stockton’’ would be better, placing it over the words 
‘Daily Independent’? and then moving the whole section over 
to the left and making it center. 

MELVIN Z. REMSBURGH, Manager, Blade Printing Company, 
Oceanside, California.—As a rule your work is all neat, simple 
and dignified. Do not make a practice of using ornaments 
between words on stationery headings for any purpose. The 
white space is far better. We refer to the Santa Margarita 
Ranch heading. The wreath ornament on the Oceanside Meat 
Market is also of no avail as regards ornamentation or utility. 
Otherwise this is a most excellent job. 

EpwArD L. BURCHARD, ad. writer, and W. H. Schaffer, 
compositor, with The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, 
Illinois.—There is exceptional talent displayed both in the 
wording and composition of the series of ads. submitted for 
criticism. They are excellent. Each one should be productive 
of results. Were it not for our purpose to show invitations this 
month we would reproduce some of them. It is likely we will 
show some of them in our little talk on ads. 

JouNn F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— The booklets sub- 
mitted by you are excellent pieces of work as a whole, but we 
wish to call your attention to an oversight on the title-page 
of the ‘‘Third Annual Prospectus.’’ You have placed the 
words ‘‘The Third’’ in 24-point lower case Jenson in the 




















upper left-hand corner, and about three picas below this, in the 
center of the line, you have set the words ‘‘ Annual Prospec- 
tus’? in 18-point Jenson caps. Why was this distinction made? 


Murray H. Row.Lanp, Farmersville, Texas.— Do not em- 
ploy fancy ornaments between words in order to make longer 
lines. This plan is, and should be, obsolete. We notice that 
you have a tendency to‘employ considerable fancy rulework on 
your stationery headings, which plan should be avoided. Quite 
a number of your jobs show evidence of good taste and we 
would advise you to make your composition simpler. Do not 
think because a job has little or no ornamentation that it does 
not possess merit. 


A. B. Hanson, with the Hera/d, Lamoni, lowa.—You have 
obtained excellent results from the half-tones. Now, they are 
not the best that could be obtained from the plates, though far 
above the average. The solids are not overlaid heavy enough 
to make the best results; but as it stands the work is very 
satisfactory, and you are to be congratulated. Your best two 
ads. are those of W. E. Myers and the Lamoni Hardware Com- 
pany. These ads. are as good in every respect as appear in 
many city dailies. 

FRANK L. JOHNSON, Corunna, Michigan.— There is an im- 
provement in your work to be proud of. It shows conclusively 
that you have studied and mastered some hard lessons. ‘‘ The 
Question of Good Printing,”’ ‘‘ Good Printing,” and the card of 
M. L. Jackson, are the most artistic. Be careful about using 
too much fancy work on stationery. It is liable to criticism. 
The bent-rule work on the Epworth League folder is not good. 
It did not help the appearance of the page. The M. A. Fox 
letter-head is excellent. 

STACKPOLE BROTHERS, Lewistown, Pennsylvania.— Your 
envelope corners possess originality and lean toward the 
artistic. But it would have helped many of these jobs to lead 
them more generously. The great fault with some of the jobs 
is that they have too crowded an appearance. Be careful and 
do not use too many ornaments or pointers. Correct whiting 
out plays a very important part in all jobs. Give your display 
work plenty of air. You will find it more effective and make 
the display far more prominent. 

CLARKE & KEAcH, New London, Connecticut.— With the 
exception of the packet note-head of the Imperial Café, your 
headings are all excellent. The trouble with this job is that 
too much border in the panel, as well as its being too 
large, has made it the most conspicuous part of the heading, 
detracting too much from the main display. We are sorry 
that your specimens came too late for use in our ‘‘ stationery 
talk.’’ Otherwise a reproduction would have been made. 
Your advertising booklet is excellent. 

G. E. SKINNER, Wichita, Kansas.— The two catalogues 
from the Lag/e office, composition by Mr. A. G. McCormick, 
speak very highly for the abilities of both compositor and man- 
agement. One point to which we desire to call Mr. McCor- 
mick’s attention is that it is a bad plan to run lines diagonally 
in ads. or jobs, because it takes time, wastes material, causes 
trouble, and adds nothing to the effectiveness. Another fault is 
the use of bent-rule work. The composition on the ads., with 
the above exceptions, is excellently well done. 


SuRELY patrons of this department have no good cause for 
sending in unsigned or anonymous letters. Hereafter no atten- 
tion will be paid to such epistles. One now comes from Balti- 
more, Maryland, inclosing one of the most villainous specimens 
of printing we have seen in many a day. The specimen referred 
to was not the work of the person who mailed us the unsigned 
letter— probably that of a competitor. The specimen was a 
dodger, and set on the “ every-line-display-line”’ plan. Ten 
different faces of type figured in the composition. 

GEORGE M. AmBrosE, Oak Park, IIlinois.—In point of 
wording and composition your circular is excellent, but you 
have nearly spoiled it with twice too much red ink. You 
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The fists should have been 
omitted in the ‘‘Three Points of Excellence,’’ and the dashes 
in conjunction with the same matter on the card. There is 
also another little point on the card. The Mazarin Italic at the 
bottom would have been just the thing for the matter set in 


should study on color schemes. 


Racine. That would have helped an excellent job. 


A. M. FARNsSworTH, Camden, New York.— Your blotter 
is very catchy. Your other samples are very neat and tasty. 
We cannot approve the plan, however, of using a Bradley cap 
‘*M” asa starter for a Jenson cap line. This a manifestly bad 
plan and makes the job have a very ‘‘ wrong font’’ appearance. 
There is also a small defect in the heading of Frank S. Harden. 
The reading matter on this job is: ‘‘ Office of Frank S. Harden, 
Chair Manufacturer.’’ Why was the word ‘“ Manufacturer’’ 
set in one size smaller type than the word ‘“‘ Chair’’— being in 
the same line? 

J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut.— Your work, as a whole, is 
very much improved over that which you submitted several 
months ago. The letter-head is much the best specimen. The 
card is also very creditable. The bill-head is bad. Construct 
it on exactly the same plan, and employ the same type, as you 
have in the letter-head. At the left side make a neat panel of 
your specialties. Then you will have your stationery much 
better in appearance. Change this bill-head by all means. 
Your Lenten circular is an excellent job. We believe you have 
extraordinary talent for the printing business. 


Jor F. Ixxiic, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Your work has some 
merit in it. For a script card, yours is excellent and reflects 
credit. The card of the Alpha Bowling Club is also good. 
The border around the Jacobus and Adol card is too heavy. 
It is a mistake to employ heavy borders on small cards, 
because it gives the job a very heavy appearance. Two faces 
of type would have been sufficient on this card— Jenson and 
Florentine. The two Jenson ornaments, before and after the 
word ‘‘and”’ are in bad taste. Now, the balance and whiting 
out are excellent, and we point out these faults in order that 
you may avoid them on future work. 


W. D. SowELL, editor Pine Belt News, Brewton, Alabama.— 
Considering your equipment, we think your work is very 
creditable. The blotter is a good one and right to the point. 
It has an excellent balance, correct whiting out and harmonious 
arrangement. Do not use so many fancy flourishes, etc., as 
appear on the Foshee & McGowan heading. The only criticism 
on the card of the Blacksher-Miller Lumber Company is that 
the word ‘‘ Lumber’”’ is just a trifle too light, and ‘‘ Manufac- 
turers of all kinds of’’ is entirely too large. Too much fancy 
work on your envelope. Read carefully what was said in this 
department last month on stationery headings. 


KENNEY & HARRISON, Canton, Illinois.— All of your speci- 
mens are excellent as to composition and presswork. Had you 
employed a deckle-edge stock for the inside pages of ‘‘Solish 
Aiosul,”’ it would have been beyond criticism, but as it stands 
now the inside stock is not at all in keeping with the outside. 
It would not have been necessary to put an expensive stock in 
the job, but merely to take it away from the ‘‘cheap.’’? The 
S. & S.C. does not do justice to the excellent composition. 
Now, the job of the Canton Woman’s Club is all right as to 
stock and is very elegant in all respects. Your insert is good, 
and your simple blotters are worthy of commendation. 


James I. BEALL, Asheville, North Carolina.— Your samples 
evidence decided improvement and you are to be congratulated 
on the neat, tasty appearance of most of your work. Some of 
the specimens are quite artistic. The Redwood ad. on the 
back of annual report of Woman’s Auxiliary is not good, the 
border around the panels being much too prominent. Be care- 
ful in the use of border, or it will lead you into the mire of 
deception every time. If you have doubts as to its propriety 
after using it, cut out a strip of paper the size of the border and 
place it over the border. You can thus see, without taking the 
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border out, whether it looks best in or out. Try this on the 
Citizen card. The programme of the Asheville College for 
young women is one of your most artistic jobs. The ads. in 
the Citizen by Mr. Hamrich are very good, well displayed and 
show good treatment. 

W. C. PoLanp, Urbana, Ohio.— Your blotter is all right as 
to design, but it is weak in your color scheme. The ornaments 
should have been printed in a very light tint, in order to make 
the wording stand out. To get these tints, purchase at an ink 
house a can of magnesia; take out on an ink slab as much 
magnesia as you think will run the job. To this add a very 
small piece of the solid color. A piece as large as a pea will 
have a wonderful effect on a quantity of magnesia as large as 
two walnuts. Your work shows some improvement, and we 
know you have talent for your work. We reproduce your 
mask ball invitation to illustrate a point on that class of work. 


H. E. C., Glens Falls, New York.— The only fault with the 
Thompson card is that the name is twice too large. It would 
have been better in a lighter faced letter, and about six points 
smaller. The heading of the Hotel Adirondack is excellent, 
but we cannot see why you use the wave rule on each side of 
main line. This did not help only in one way, and that was to 
lay a really excellent job open to criticism. The bill-head of 
Elizabeth Scoville could have been improved by taking the 
last two lines at the left and transferring them to the right- 
hand side, and placing the word ‘‘ Decorative’’ in the center 
of the measure, in one line, and in the next the words “‘ Art 
Embroideries and Novelties.’’ 


J. C. CHASE, Wolfpen, Ohio.— You employ too many fancy 
flourishes, dashes, borders, etc., on almost every job. No. 1, 
too fancy; blank lines do not line properly with type; also type 
employed in different faces not harmonious. No. 2, too fancy; 
too much border; too crowded. No. 3, very fair, but not prop- 
erly whited out. No. 4, too fancy; too crowded; plenty of 
room on heading for properly whiting out; ‘‘ Office of’’ too 
large. No. 22, your best job. No. 19, type much too large; 
too crowded. Read what was said last month in stationery 
talk. You need help badly. Send one or two samples at a 
time and come often. We can and will help you, provided 
you will study and do your part. 


C. E. Roxpinson, Lowell, Massachusetts.—The samples 
which you sent last June never reached this department. We 
make it a point to clean up everything the month it is received. 
Matter reaching us in November appears in the January num- 
ber. The columns of this department always close on the first 
of the month. Your work is all very neat and tasty, and your 
patrons certainly get their money’s worth. Read what was 
said in our talk on stationery headings in this department last 
month. We refer to the plan of making the firm name more 
prominent than the business engaged in. We reproduce one 
of your invitations, to illustrate points in our article on that 
class of work. 

THE TOWNSEND ComMPANY, Pottsville, Pennsylvania.—We 
were much interested in Zv’ry Wednesday. It has a very 
healthy appearance for a youngster. It is very neat typograph- 
ically, The Townsend Company conceived the idea of issuing 
a five-column folio paper the middle of each week to boom 
their business. They combined good local features and some 
news matter, never thinking that people would clamor for it to 
such an extent that it would have a subscription list. But it 
seemed to fill a want which the public wished filled. The ninth 
number finds them with a bona fide subscription list of six hun- 
dred and still growing. We may expect great things of this 
youngster. It also enjoys a good healthy advertising patronage. 


GEORGE H. Irwin, Lucan, Ontario.—Your jobs, as a rule, 
are excellently well planned. The Gilfillan statement is one of 
them. We propose to tell you how to make a better job of it. 
Take away the ornament in front of ‘‘General Merchant.” 
One reason is that it is inharmonious. This line is on the italic 
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order, and the ornament is a vertical one, which renders this 
style of ornament obnoxious. The ‘‘ Bought of’’ is a trifle 
large. The statement of James Irwin is your best job and is 
very creditable. When you set curved lines, you should always 
have them absolutely true and not on the octagonal order, as 
was the case with the Lucan High School folder. The two 
ornaments at the bottom of the first page did not add anything 
to it. 

W. G. WILkEs, Biloxi, Mississippi.— For one of your age 
and experience you deserve credit. But your job is not at all 
good. We would do wrong in allowing you to think it excel- 
lent. There is decidedly too much rule and border on it. 
Strive more after simplicity and do not think that the best jobs 
are those conspicuous for ornamentation or a display of rule- 
work. The type employed in constructing the panel is too 
large. Had you omitted the rules, heavy border and orna- 
ments, and used a smaller type in panel, inclosed in a neat 
light-faced rule border, your job would not have been bad. 
Study hard and pay attention to little things and your work 
will come out all right. Send in frequently and we will help 
you all we can. 

THE Sun, Quarryville, Pennsylvania.—Your paper is very 
neat in appearance and has a healthy financial ‘‘look.’? Some 
of your jobwork is also excellent, but we would advise you to 
strive after plainer and less complicated effects. Your note- 
head is simply awful, and we know you can do much better, 
because we saw some very good specimens in your parcel — 
specimens that would compare very favorably with the average 
good printing. But you have a tendency to lean toward the 
fancy. Too many pointers and ‘‘jimcracks’’ have spoiled 
many an otherwise good job. Work like the note-head of 
H. F. W. LeFevre, ‘‘ Notice to Correspondents’’ and ‘‘ Delays 
are Dangerous ”’ is the kind that counts in getting new custom 
and holding the old. 

FrED N. Besout, with Eclipse Printing House, Canton, 
Ohio.— Had there been less ornamentation on the Goldmine 
letter-head it would have been excellent. The envelope is 
very neat and has the proper treatment as to display. There is 
a miscalculation in your Delicatessen card. Had the capitals, 
““T? and ‘*D,’’ been printed in red, instead of the rest of the 
words, it would have been an improvement. The two orna- 
ments should have been omitted, also the wave rule underneath 
the two top lines. These are all the changes necessary to make 
an excellent job. Your balance and whiting out on this job 
are all right. The tint on the Moser heading is too prominent. 
Taking everything into consideration, your work is not bad, 
but you need coaching on minor points. 

WILL H. OLpEr, Hinsdale, New York.—We are pleased 
to know that you derive help from this department. It was 
inaugurated for that purpose. You have employed too much 
border on your Epworth League folder. Had you omitted the 
Laurel border which is around the words ‘‘ Epworth League,” 
also the ‘‘shot’’ ornaments, and placed ‘‘ Epworth’’ in one 
line (in the center) and ‘‘ League’? immediately underneath it 
in the next line, you would have had an excellent page. The 
statement of F. G. Haney is good as to composition, balance, 
finish and correct whiting out. The Laurel ornament on the 
Hackett card did not help it any. The card of St. James’ 
Livery is faulty. The borders around those panels make them 
too prominent. You did a very good job on the Sunday School 
Monthly. 

WALT PARMENTER, Lima, Ohio.— We cannot see why the 
two specimens which you refer to should have been severely 
criticised. There was an enormous amount of matter to handle 
on each, and we think you did very well. It would be better 
had you used one size smaller type for the reading matter on 
the card of the Lima Clothing Company. This plan would 
allow you a trifle more space for your panels, and the under- 
scored line at top of each section of reading matter could be 
placed at bottom of matter now in panels, where it properly 














Then start each section of reading matter with an 
initial letter. Leave out the oval composed of laurel border, 
and move the signature over to the left. A shorter ornament, 
more on the vertical order, say two picas by three, would be 
better than the horizontal sections of laurel. 

Jay CRAWFORD, Shenandoah, Iowa.— You are right. The 
year on an almanac or directory should be very prominent. 
People who have occasion to consult either one wish to know 
the year in which it was issued, and common sense should 
teach anyone that the year is of far more importance than 
‘Fifth Annual.’? You did very well with your combination 
title-index page, but you could have selected better type for 
the title portion than Text letter. Jenson would have been 
much better. The whiting out of this page is bad. Too much 
space between some of the lines which should be more closely 
associated. The plan of the page is excellent. In stationery 
work, do not use so many periods, hyphens and ornaments. 

P. H. MILes, Stewart, Iowa.— There is a very decided 
improvement in your work over the first package which you 
sent in for review, and we set you down as a close student — 
one who not only reads what is written, but one who acts on 
and studies over the advice given. There are some evidences 
of originality in your composition, especially the artistic little 
folder, ‘‘ Advertising Tips.’”? You had better discard your own 
personal letter-head, as it is not up to the present standard of 
your work. That fancy ‘“‘and”’ used in conjunction with the 
Tudor Text on the card of S. H. Ellis & Co., is in bad form, 
and subjects the job to adverse criticism. Otherwise it is a neat 
example, The new letter-head of Zhe Stuart Locomotive is 
neat, simple and artistic. The First National Bank note-head 
is a good example of dignified simplicity, and the heading of 
J. J. Brown has original, unique treatment. We do not like 
stationery headings on the plan of the note-head of J. F. Taylor. 
The curved line on the Lonsdale heading is also in bad form. 
Don’t do this. It only wastes valuable time, and adds nothing 
to the job. 

Louis F. Weston, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts.—Your 
blotter is very excellent. There is only one criticism which can 
be made. The section which begins with the initial letter is too 
widely separated, especially the first line from the others. We 
can see your reason for so doing-—the strip of border — but 
this could have been overcome by making a slight alteration in 
your color scheme, or by cutting the border off before it reached 
the end of the line. Now, you will observe that this border 
extends to the edge of the blotter, to the right, but does not so 
extend to the left. To carry out this plan in harmony or uni- 
formity it should have been flush with the edge of the initial 
and then been taken up again on the other side and proceeded 
with to the left edge of blotter. You can readily see why, as 
this scheme was not carried out, it could just as well have 
stopped before it reached the end of the line, which plan would 
allow you to move the lines closer together. We feel impelled 
to call your attention to the defect for your o\ ‘'orment. 
We like your letter-head very much and think it veiy aitistic. 

M. L. TurNeER, Martin, Tennessee.— We are much pleased 
to note the decided improvement in your work. The plan, bal- 
ance, etc., of your blotter are splendid. The type in the four 
corners is too fancy. Set it in caps of 14-point Jenson. Take 
out the rule underscoring and the two star ornaments, and you 
will then have a blotter that, for dignified simplicity, will be 
hard to better. We have an invariable rule in our establish- 
ment that when a customer is pleased and satisfied with a job, 
to stop at that. The main point, in a business light, is to satisfy 
your customer, and that is the proper light from which to view 
it, in point of dollars and cents. If the Ryan Tobacco Com- 
pany are satisfied, don’t worry over the appearance of the 
heading. You would have genuine cause for regrets if it were 
otherwise. It is not a bad job, barring the ornamental work. 
Your best two jobs are your own heading and that of the 
Lyceum Theater, which we consider excellent. Your samples 
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came too late for use in the note-head talk, as the department 
had closed. The ornaments and changes did not help your 
heading one bit. It was all right as it was. Now it is too 
crowded toward the top of the sheet. 


WILLIAM F. ScHEmpp, with the J/udependent, Brodhead, 
Wisconsin.—There are quite a number of your specimens which 
possess more than ordinary merit. The inside pages of ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Fancies’’ has a strong tendency toward the artistic, the 
little decorative cuts being harmonious with the subject. But 
the title-page on this book should have been of the most simple 
kind—an old-style letter and absolutely no ornamentation. 
The cover page should have been simplicity itself. By the 
way, it is a bad practice you have of making use of so many 
diagonal lines in yourwork. They are only time-eaters. They 
never help your job any and are breeders of bad words and 
trouble all around. That is a most excellent piece of composi- 
tion on the programme of the banquet of the Brodhead High 
School. It is very classic, but has one small defect —the year 
in script. The use you make of the fancy caps in conjunction 
with Tudor Text is not to be commended. You also cause 
inharmonious combinations by employing sloping gothic and 
Tudor Text on the same jobs for main lines. Another inhar- 
monious combination is an old-style letter and sloping gothic. 
These are small points, but strict attention to little things in the 
end produces results that cannot be justly criticised. 


C. W. CATLIN, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— As a rule, your 
display work is excellent, especially the work on the sixteenth 
century plan. But we must say you are weak on stationery 
work, See what was said on the subject of stationery headings 
in this department for December, 1897. There is one especial 
feature, not mentioned therein, to which we wish to call your 
attention, and that is you do not give sufficient space for 
blank lines. While this may seem a small matter, yet it is a 
most important one, and should not be ignored. This would 
come under the head of whiting out. You white out your 
other display jobs most excellently, and we cannot see how you 
overlook it on headings. We also notice that you have a tend- 
ency to use too large type, as is evidenced on the card of the 
Minneapolis Tailoring Company. There are often instances 
where white space will do more to make a display line stand 
out than if the white space was all taken up by large type. 
See the statement of James Blandon & Co. for an example of 
not giving sufficient space between blank lines. On this heading 
you have made the firm name subservient to the line of goods. 
The firm name should always have the precedence. The fancy 
‘“‘and”’ is not in very good form. Your invitations are all 
right and we make use of one to show the script forms. 


L. M. Woop, Fairfield, Illinois.—Your ads. are all excellent 
and you have certainly made splendid use of what material you 
possess. The ads. of Johnson Bros. and the U. S. Clothing 
Store are exceptionally good. These are the sort of ads. that 
bring results both to the advertiser and the newspaper. The 
blockhead use that some printers make of Tudor Text would 
naturally kill the type off. The Tudor was never designed for 
cap lines. We have repeatedly stated in this department that 
it was wrong to set cap lines in Tudor. The headings you 
inclose are villainous. No wonder the merchants and patrons 
of your office want nothing to do with the type after having 
seen the scandalous uses to which it has been subjected by 
another concern. There were some excellent specimens of 
jobwork in your package: the headings of Fairfield Lumber 
Company, Fairfield Public Schools, and J. T. Fleming’s Sons, 
the first folder page of Fairfield Baptist Association, and W. C. 
T. U., the J. W. Kessler and New Opera House cards. You 
have too much border on the ‘‘ Grand Leader”’ heading. This 
is a bad plan, as it detracts too much from the display. Now, 
you are mistaken in regard to artistic talent and originality. 
Your work shows that you have talent in both directions. All 
you need to do is to cultivate it. Study and close observation 
will help you wonderfully. 
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From art subject photo by Beatrice Tonnesen, Chicago. 








PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ADVERTISING USES. 


1%, HOTOGRAPHY at present has many 
Bs votaries. yee the “button 
presser” with his _five-dollar 
camera, content to snap at every- 
thing in sight and let the other 
fellow ‘‘do. the rest,’’ to the most 
enthusiastic professional, equipped 
‘with the latest and costliest para- 
phernalia, the field is well taken 
up with varying grades of photographic 
talent. To the amateur who loves his art 
‘‘for art’s sake,’’ who labors diligently to 
perfect himself in its many charming intri- 
cacies, must be ascribed the honor of a 
goodly number of the discoveries that 
have given photography such a forward impetus. Not that the 
professional does nothing in this direction. Far from it: But 
the amateur very often has the time, the inclination, and the 
money to devote to experimenting which the professional finds 
utterly impossible to attend to in connection with his regular 
work. 

The time has come, however, when even the professional, 
or, more correctly speaking, the working !photographer — the 
one who depends upon his daily work for a living — must get 
away from the everyday routine of studio work and in some 
way throw more art into his calling, or take up new lines that 
others have not attempted, if he would lead in his profession. 
‘‘Non-studio photography ”’ is one of the means by which this 
can be accomplished. Flash-light pictures of people can by this 
plan be taken in their own homes, in the midst of those acces- 
sories that make a photograph so animated and realistic. Out- 
of-door groupings can be made on the lawn or porch of the 
summer home, or in other places where natural surroundings 
lend picturesqueness and artistic opportunities. Non-studio 
photography is not, however, the only means by which renown 
and a fair remuneration for one’s services can be secured, and it 
is not always convenient to take up non-studio work. Proper 
study and work in the studio, with the assistance of the best 
models, backgrounds and accessories can accomplish much. 
This very thing is being successfully done in Chicago, by Miss 
Beatrice Tonnesen—a young lady not yet twenty-four, who has 
introduced such novel ideas into her work that she has chal- 
lenged public attention and bids fair 
to shortly occupy a unique position 
in the art of photography. 

Miss Tonnesen came to Chicago 
about two years ago from Wiscon- 
sin. She learned the rudiments of 
the art and obtained her first lessons 
in business in the towns of Oshkosh 
and Menominee. Yearning for a 
location where her talents could 
find wider scope, she selected Chi- 
cago as an inviting field for oper- 
ation. She came, bought out a 
studio and entirely reorganized the 
business. Her regular studio work 
has always been signally successful, 
for no one has given more thought 
and study to posing, lighting, drap- 
ing and the other important points for attaining satisfactory 
results than she. While making a specialty of women and chil- 
dren, her work is by no means confined to these, and she has 
numbered among her sitters men who are famous in business, 
politics and religion. The work with which this article deals 
more particularly, however, is Miss Tonnesen’s achievements in 
the way of introducing art pictures for commercial purposes, 
displaying the good points of an article, and throwing into the 
background or entirely eliminating the bad ones—if there be 
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such. For this purpose she employs numbers of models, each 
selected with the utmost care for the particular work intended, 
and costumed and posed to illustrate most effectively the sub- 
ject for publicity. The results are uniformly pleasing. The 
reproductions of a few of the pictures shown herewith speak 
for themselves and exhibit the excellencies of her work. Some 
of the cleverest illustrated magazine advertisements today are 
made conspicuous by her efforts, for the photograph is often 
mightier than the pen or type in 
attracting attention. 

She is ably assisted in her work 
by her sister, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, who 
directs the business management of 
the establishment in a most ener- 
getic way, leaving Miss Tonnesen 
free to attend to the details of the 
studio and other matters of artistic 
import, without the distracting wor- 
ries of business. 

A number of examples of Miss 
Tonnesen’s work are presented in 
connection with this notice, all very 
clearly exemplifying the scope of 
her work; others will be found in 
another part of the magazine. At- 
tention is also called to the illustration upon the front cover, 
and to the half-tones in the headings on page 459 and on the 
editorial page. 





CLARA TONNESEN 
KIRKPATRICK. 





TRADE NOTES. 

CARL HERRMANN has purchased the interest of A. Olmes- 
dahl in the New Champion Press Company, New York. 

THE Central Bureau of Engraving, 157 William street, New 
York City, is sending out to its friends and customers an attract- 
ive advertising blotter. It bears on the smooth surface of the 
back a vignetted half-tone panorama of downtown New York as 





“THE BICYCLE GIRL.” 


A suggestion for bicycle saddle advertising, by Beatrice Tonnesen. 
















‘““A LESSON IN COOKERY.” ‘AN APPRENTICE.” 


A suggestion for baking powder or canned goods advertising, by A suggestion for mixed paints advertising, by Beatrice Tonnesen. 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 











‘*My FavoritE MODELS.” ‘“‘A MODERN SHEPHERDESS.”’ 


From art subject photo’ by Beatrice Tonnesen. From art subject photo by Beatrice Tonnesen. 











viewed from the river. Even in this miniature it is easy to dis- 
tinguish the many large office buildings and skyscrapers of that 
portion of the city. 

F. P. WALTON and Carl Nemethy have formed a partnership 
under the name of the Walton Engraving Company, at 180 
Monroe street, Chicago. 

THE bindery of M. J. Cantwell, Madison, Wisconsin, is being 
fitted with electrical power. A motor has already been fitted to 
the power cutter. If the new power proves satisfactory the 
printing department will also be supplied with electrical power, 
superseding a gas motor, the present power. Mr. Cantwell 
stocked up quite heavily in November with new type faces. 


TuE firm of Spangler & Davis, printers, Philadelphia, has 
been dissolved, owing to the death of Mr. Spangler, and 
Thomas C. Davis, the junior partner, has purchased the entire 
interest. A co-partnership has been formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the printing and publishing business at the old 
stand, 529 Commerce street, under the name of T. C. Davis & 
Sons, the two new partners being John C. and Percy M. Davis. 


Mr. D. B. UppIkE announces the moving of the Merrymount 
Press from 7 Tremont place, Boston, Massachusetts, to 104 
Chestnut street. New fonts of type, interesting papers — includ- 
ing a supply of old Italian handmade printing papers, eight- 
eenth century marbled papers, etc.—and other materials have 
been purchased by Mr. Updike during a recent tour abroad, 
and will be at the disposal of the patrons of the Merrymount 
Press. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS and pen artists will scan with interest 
the seventy-two-page illustrated circular and price list just 
issued by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., of New York. It is a 
very comprehensive list of the articles essential to the outfitting 
of photo-mechanical process workrooms and is in every way 
specially adapted to the needs of the photo-engraver. The 
trade will appreciate. the preparation of so handy a catalogue to 
meet its requirements. 

On December 13, Judge Swan, of the United States Circuit 
Court at Detroit, rendered the long-expected decision in the suit 
of the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company of 
New York against the Duplex Printing Press Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, for alleged infringement of patents, by dis- 
missing the bill of complaint. The Campbell company claimed 
infringement of its Kidder and Stonemetz patents. The case 
was argued last June. An appeal is probable. 


THE Kinney Press has just been established in Newark, 
New Jersey, by Mr. Charles H. Kinney, for seven years assist- 
ant advertising manager for a large firm in that city and later its 
purchasing agent. The new firm commenced operations with 
the beginning of the new year and is equipped. to do a general 
printing business. Mr. Kinney has a wide acquaintance and 
many friends in Newark and elsewhere who are wishing him 
an abundance of success in his new undertaking. 

AN admirer of Mr. A. Lincoln Steelman, manager of Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, kindly sends 
THE INLAND PRINTER the following account of that popular 
gentleman’s wedding. THE INLAND PRINTER extends its cor- 
dial congratulations and good wishes to the happy couple. 
‘* An event of unusual interest to the printing fraternity of Phila- 
delphia in particular, and the trade in general, took place in this 
city on Wednesday, November 18, when Mr. A. Lincoln Steel- 
man, the popular manager of the weil-known house of Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., took upon himself the responsibilities of 
married life. The lady whose charms allured Mr. Steelman 
from the jovial bachelor life he has led for some years (the 
number being very indefinite), was Miss Anna Elizabeth Moore, 
of Clayton, New Jersey, the daughter of Mr. John Moore, the 
wealthy glass manufacturer. The event has been a general 
theme of conversation among ‘‘the boys’’ for some months, 
and in order to show the kindly feeling existing between Mr. 
Steelman and his many friends, a bachelor supper was tendered 
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“ THE POSTER IDEA.” 


A suggestion for magazine advertising, by Beatrice Tonnesen. 


to the groom elect on Saturday evening, November 13, at 
which about forty well-known printers of this city sat down to 
a very elaborate repast, and ate and drank in honor of the 
occasion. Mr. John W. Wallace was master of ceremonies, and 
filled the position to the satisfaction of the enthusiastic guests. 
The toasts, which were many and frequent, all expressed the 
high esteem in which Mr. Steelman is held among his many 
friends, and hilarity reigned supreme until the small hours. 
The wedding itself, and the reception which followed, was an 
event which will be talked of in the cream of Philadelphia 
society for a long time to come. The beauty and fashion of the 
Quaker City graced the occasion, the guests comprising the 
élite of the town. ‘‘ Little Steelman”? is a ‘‘ good fellow,” and 
the best wishes of his countless friends follow him and his lovely 
bride through the new life upon which they have just entered.”’ 




















INITIAL DEsIGNS, BY F. F. HELMER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Your journal arrives promptly on time, laden with good 
things for followers of the ‘‘art preservative.’’ The illustra- 
tions are a source of interest and pleasure not only to a 
printer, but are eagerly scanned and awaited by others. I 
trust it may continue to be the ‘‘leader’’ in the future as it 
has been in the past.— Z. D. Echlin, Hamilton, Canada, 
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...Compels Attention Wherever Used... 


KLONDIKE BORDERS 
















Made Exclusively hy the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


And Sold at all its Branches 


...Put Together as Easily as Quads... 
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Florenti ne Heavyface Patent applied for 









48 Point 


Historical 3 Remedies 


STRONG DESIGNS 


36 Point 


5 A8a $5.50 


North Winds 65 Grow Colder 
VETERAN CAMPERS 


24 Point 


8A 10a $4.50 


Latest Heavyface $329 Artistic Displaying 
COMMERCIAL PROGRESS RETURNS 


18 Point 10 A 16a $4.00 


Circulation 92 Numbers 
Expert Decides 
CUTS HIGH PRICES 


10 Point 20 A 26 a $3.00 
SELECTIONS from many operas will be 
rendered during the winter months, 
by the Metropolitan Stock Company, 
which opens here on November 29 


6 Point 24 A 36 a $2.50 
GREAT TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


Preparations are already on foot for the large Temperance 
Convention to be held in this city next summer. 
Delegates will be present from Australia 





12 Point 16 A 20 a $3.25 
Wheat Grower 37 Signing Check 
Purchased Clothing 


AMERICAN FARMS PROSPER 


8 Point 22 A 30a $2.75 
TELEPHONE MESSAGES have been sent to active 
members, informing them that the Business 
Meeting of the Horticultural Societies will be 
held next Saturday Afternoon, December 30 


5 Point on 6 Point Body 24 A 36 a $2.50 


OCEAN VOVAGERS CANNOT EMBRACE FRIENDS 
Passengers arriving from Europe and other foreign ports cannot 
greet their waiting friends until their baggage has been 
inspected. This is practically against kissing 





Originated and Manufactured hy the American Type Founders Co. 


In stock and for sale at all its Branches and Agencies 
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The McCullagh Series 


Mountains Searched 
HUNTING DIAMONDS 


Golden Opportunity to Become Enormously Wealthy 
HARDSHIPS DISCOUNTED BY ACQUIRING TREASURES 


1234367590 











Destructive Avalanche Retards Fortune Hunters 
BLUSTERING WEATHER DISCOURAGED EXPLORER 


24 POINT 


Excited Speculaiors Organize Expedition 
PROMOTERS ADVERTISING INDUCEMENTS 


Fortunate Prospectors Returning 
ADVANTAGEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 


Made by the American Type Founders Company 
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EXPERIENCED MINERALOGIST 







Young Emigrants from all Parts of | Dangerous Journey over Mountain 
the World Longing to Begin Their | Covered with Snow and Ice Before 
€ r 


e 
Search for Gold in the Northwest they Arrive at the Land of Promi 
1234567390 


Materials for Comfortable Encampment 
REVOLVERS GRATUITOUSLY FORWARDED 





10 POINT 

OMEWAR WITH L PERIEN NO WEALTH 
Unfortunate Miners Who Bec Broken Reluctant acate a Count 
Health, from Exposure in the Winter, W f Wealth, fo Return Home 
Compelied to Retire from the Field of La t Poor L fo Show for f 
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Enthusiastic Mechanics 
IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


Leaders and Originators of the Type Fashions 
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Kate Greenaways Mignonettes 


Manufactured by the American Type Founders Company 
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FIRST ARRIVALS 


It is a party, do you know, 
And there they sit, ali in a row, 
Waiting till the others come, 
To begin to have some fun. 


Hark ! the bell rings sharp and clear, 
Other little friends appear; 

And no longer all alone, 

They begin to feel at home. 


To them a litile hard is Fate, 
Yet better early than too late ; 
Fancy getting there forlorn, 
With the tea and cake all gone. 


Wonder what they'll have for tea ; 
Hope the jam is strawberry. 
Wonder what the dance and game ; 
Feel so very glad they came. 


Set in 8-point Cushing Italic (1) 
Series complete in four sizes 





Send to nearest Branch of the American 
Type Founders Company for a complete 
Specimen of the Kate Greenaways Mig- 
nonettes, showing sixty characters 








In stock and for sale at all Branches and Agencies of the 


American Type Founders Co. 








Some children are 80 naughty, 
eAnd some are very good, 
But the Genteel Family 
Did always what it should. 


They put on gloves when they went out, 
eAnd ran not in the street ; 

eAnd on wet days not one of them 
_jtad ever muddy feet. 


Then they were always 8o polite, 
eAnd always thanked you 80 ; 
eAnd never threw their toys about, 

eAs naughty children do. 


Set in 8-point Tristan Italic (15) 
Series complete in six sizes 


















































Choicest Lyrics Century 


; From 
| Series. 
| The Realms of Love 
| Delineating i coal 
Cupids Charms and Snares, and Hymen’s = : : 
spice iar ae 


and Depicting the Gaieties and Gravities 








Courtshil| 


in ev 











Gathered from the ‘standard 


““Imre|| SPREAD OF PRINTING. 
CHICA BOOK VII. 


Printed by W 
MDCCC 














THE FIRST BOOK 
PRINTED IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 














Gage first book printed in the English language, 
the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
a stout folio of 351 leaves, does not con- 
tain the date of printing, nor the name 
and place of the printer, but it appears from 
the introduction that it was tranflated from 


INVENTION OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


The character of typography is not press- 
ing and printing, but mobilization. The 
winged A is its symbol. The elements un- 
chained, the letters freed from every bond 
in which the pen or chisel of calligrapher or 





xylographer held them entangled; the cut the French by William Caxton between the 
character risen from the tomb of the solitary years: 1469 and 1471. When and where it was printed is a vexed 
tablet into the substantive life of the cast uestion. Blades thinks that it was printed at Bruges by Colard 
types—-that ts the taveation of painting. Manfion and William Caxton, about 1472. Madden thinks it 


was printed at the monastery of Weidenbach by Mansion and | 
Caxton, who went there about 1474 to learn practical typogra- 
phy. Other bibliographers say that it was printed by Zell at 








MANUFACTURED BY 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 

















Type Founders Electrotypers 


48 Point Trenton 5A 8a_ $5 95 


SPECIAL OFFER LADIES’ GLOVES. 


Here are values that all comers will appreci- 
ate--choice from an immense line of two-clasp 
Genuine Kid Gloves, out seam or pique sewn, 
with heavy embroidered back, in tan, brown, 
modes, greens, black, English red, white, butter 
and white embroidered--also a superb quality 
in two-clasp Mocha Gloves, with three rows of 
stitching, all the good colors--these gloves 
should sell and would be good values at $1.35, 
but for the next week will offer them for $1.00. 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves at 75c. Nothing can com- 
pare with them in the city at the price—the 
demand for them is enormous. Our stock is still 
complete, but we advise early purchasing to 
insure all sizes and colors. They come in 4 
button, 5 hook and 2 clasp, choice of the em- 
broidered or plain backs, and are of such quality 
as you would expect to pay $1.00. The price 
of this choice selection of Kid Gloves for this 


6 Point Trenton 24A 50a $2 05 


FUN IN TYPE LABELS. 


Long before the memory of the oldest living typo 
the type founders started the fashion of printing 
trite phrases in illustrating samples of their type 
for sale. Naturally enough, printers took to past- 
ing these impressions from display type on the 
front edges of the cases, to show at a glance what 
type was contained in the respective cases. This 
labeling of the type cases with suggestive or ridic- 
ulous sentences afforded a precedent when it be- 
came necessary in any office to label cases in use, 
and the printers took to setting up original prov- 
erbs and more or less witty notions which flitted 
through their brains at the time of setting up lines 
from the cases for use as labels. The typos have 


10 Point Trenton 18A 36a $2 30 


Happy New Year to All 


NO DISAPPOINTMENT IN BUYING OF US. 
There is no risk of disappointing the re- 


72 Point Trenton 4A 5a $8 80 


ART IN ANCIENT AND MODERN PRINTING. 


About the year 1450, there was an in- 
finite abundance of beauty and richness 


ceiver if the present is purchased from a 
house that is recognized as Headquarters 
for Gentlemen’s Apparel, and is patronized 
by the class of men for whom the present is 
intended. The splendid preparation we 
made for our holiday trade, enables us to 


scattered through the writing rooms of 
Europe. There were gigantic mass books 
or missals, with letters of large dimen- 
sions, legible at long distances; codices of 
elegant lettering and finish, plain books 
for daily use, and, last of all, the many 
different documents in public offices. 
The aim of the first printers was to have 
their work make the impression of writ- 


start into this week with absolutely the 
most satisfactory assortments in town, of 
Gentlemen’s Fashionable Apparel, as our 


12 Point Trenton 15A 30a $2 50 


ten books; this is why the technic and 
ornamentation of the early days of print- 
ing were borrowed from manuscripts, and 


8 Point Trenton 20A goa $2 15 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


60 Point Trenton 4A 6a $7 





THE PREPARATIONS FOR PRINTING 
To the careless observer of the 


growth of learning and the state of 
the mechanical arts at the beginning 


Buy your Suits, Overcoats 
or Ulsters, from a firm that 
is strictly reliable and has 
the best reputation. 


Overcoats $15. 00: 
Sens - IZ. 00 5 


Our fine line of Neckwear, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Sus- 
penders, Umbrellas, Canes, 
etc., cannot be surpassed. 


i Fitue & Hirue & 


Clothiers to the People 
ee ~— — 


F 
2 
3 
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ABOUT POINTS... 


People have become 
converts to the the- 
ory that it is impossi- 
ble to lay down set 
rules for punctuation, 
until all writers learn 


SPREAD OF PRINTING 


When two rival printing 
offices had been estab- 
lished at Mentz, it was no 
longer possible to keep 
secret the processes. The 
printers who handled the 
types and the goldsmiths 
who helped to make the 








THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Italic Series is now ready as promised 


5A 8a $5 8 


36 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 


PRINTERS WHO HAVE ALREADY PURCHASED THE 


Fifteenth Century, will find by using this Italic Series in connec- 
tion with the Fifteenth Century, they will have two of the most 
useful series that can be produced for an up-to-date class of work 


8 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 24 A 50a $2 95 





THE GHOST 


CAPTAIN BRAND: 


OR, a true 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Moft remarkable Appearance 


of that renouned Freebooter off the Harbor of 


NEW YORK 


and the laft Time he was ever beheld by the 
the Eyes of a Living Man. 


Being a Narrative of certain 


Extraordinary Adventures that befell Barnaby True, Esgq., 
of the Town of New York in the year 1750, or thereabouts. 


Written originally by Howard Pyle for Harper’s Weekly Christ- 
mas Number. Now firft imprinted in this form for the 
pleafure of thofe friends of the Author, whofe names ap- 
pear below. 


WILMINGTON: Printed for Annie Poole Pyle, Henry A. 
duPont, ]. Henry Harper and Theodore Roofevelt, by John 
M. Rogers, on Orange Street, oppofite the Old Malt Houfe. 
1896. 











COPPER THIN SPACES ARE BECOMING 


more popular with printers every day, and those who 
have ufed them say they are the biggest little thing 
ever manufa@ured for the printer. They are accu- 
rately cut by machinery and never break or wear out 


ro Point Fifteenth Century Italic 20A goa _ $2 80 


CHINESE METHOD OF PRINTING 


Many eminent authors are of the opimion that 
we are indebted to China not only for playing 
cards, but for the means of making them. 
They tell us that playing cards could not have 


12 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 118A 36a $3 10 


STUDENTS ENROUTE 


for their homes to enjoy their 
holiday vacation with parents, 
relatives and acquaintances 


18 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 10 A 20a $3 75 


FIRST NEW YEAR 
Ball at Utica Hall, will be 
held January the twelfth 


24 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 6A 12a $4 00 


Fac-Simile of the type used in 
THE XVth CENTURY 


48 Point Fifteenth Century Italic 4A 6a $7 60 


MANUFACTURED BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 188-7 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE BY MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 

















Com mea Deijil PRICES OF JOB FONTS 
Abadern 4 Gour Hizes, ty PRICES OF CARD FONTS 


By bénet Gf we’ G cundiy. 


and Asp DW Wea: 


AGENTS FOR INLAND TYPE 


GOLDING & CO. 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
WILLIAM E. LOY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DAMON-PEETS Co. 
NEW YORK 
GETHER & DREBERT 
MILWAUKEE 
PRESTON FIDDIS Co. 
BALTIMORE 
GWATKIN & SON 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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18-POINT, $6.00 24-POINT, $7.50 
36-POINT, 9.50 48-POINT, 12.00 







18-POINT, $3.25 24-POINT, $4.25 


SPACES AND QUADS ARE 
INCLUDED IN SCRIPT FONTS 






















Bitand Dy fe Boundly 
Breet td’ of Hlandaid Hine Dy fer 
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ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 
CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 

Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods that may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. ll letters for this department should be marked 
‘* Rafter ’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 

In order to keep readers informed of what is current in literature per- 
taining to this department, a list of books and titles of articles in contem- 


porary papers will be given each month in this column. The books may be 


obtained on application to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT Book.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices, 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 

PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. §5. 

Wuite’s Mucti-CoLor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
papers of various colors, shades and qualities,on which are printed six colors 
of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 8o cents. 


W. N. G., NoRFOLK, VA., writes: ‘‘I was asked to bid on 
7,000 Rental Returns, 3,000 14 by 8%, and 4,000 one-half that 








size. My bid was made up as follows: 
I coe a ck rhb apcnctne tess ek eacees cess SEASaW se ee $95 
PE ANE os ca wha an lee a te.cke eae Red is46s 0s sane 7.00 
ee eee are rere Teer “15 
Ce a, acs etbaspessstees Wise dessvechecedehawas 5.60 
EES dc taraiu pxatis Glad sod cms Coo aadaesneaowke &ba's 2.25 
Ph NE CIE ss nd'ge 05 odes duck cx eke tweeedcckne. Soaesey 50 
PRUE INR ics co cce bas bac has capksiendanswne tas Sabie own ns Rep oee 
COR SI oo ees oe al ings dam sled bane hs aka $9.35 
Ae ener e ? Spe nando ee Th rere a 1.72 
——— $11.07 
ARM RI BIL. wan wink xvi ton ave ta scases $6.18 


As the lowest bidder was $12.25 | lost the job. Did I figure 
too high, and want to make too much, or did he figure too 
low? Iam very much perplexed by the prices asked by some 
of the first-class printers here, sometimes. The job mentioned 
is a Real Estate Rental Receipt, the large 14 by 17, the small 
one 7 by 8%. Paper, 14-pound laid amber cap, ruled, printed 
in copy ink and single.’’ Axzswer.—It looks as if you wanted 
presswork — this job should have been run two on—if your 
font would not set up two, you should have electrotyped and 
run with type. Had you done so when ruling the paper, you 
would have had but one make-ready, namely: 14 by 17 two on, 
7 by 17 twoon. The paper should be double cap, thus saving 
in the ruling. You may have figured on a better grade of 
paper, or full thousands, when the ‘‘ other fellow’’ called reams 
500’s. You may have guessed at the price of this paper — it is 
seldom this quantity of this grade is called for in medium-size 
offices. You should have given the work careful thought, as 
you should all estimates. Don’t guess at it; make your price 
on that estimate blank, where all the items are printed — you 
cannot forget a part of the work. If you do this and you lose 
the job, look over the estimate and see how ‘‘he”’ did it — you 
will find it— then rest easy until the next time. It will teach 
you to be careful, and you will give your customer some of the 





benefits. The writer would have made the price this way; it’s 
close, but with careful management can be made to pay: 
Paper, 17 by 28, 28-pound laid amber E. S................... $4.75 
Composition and lock for foundry ...............2..02ss 000 1.00 
Ruling, 1,250 sheets double cap twice through and cutting.. 2.00 
Presswork, copy ink, 3,500 impressions (small cylinder) .... 4.00 
NE 650525555445 bob sees hated ceed ehe oases aces wake .50 
$12.25 


The price you put on the paper is too high, if you add this extra 
on the time and profit you wanted, it would be $7 instead of 
$6.18. 


It cannot be expected, if you have any competition at 
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all, to secure work at the price made by you. The “‘ other fel- 
low’ price is same as nine-tenths of the printers would make. 
Try again. 

EXCHANGE Press, Boston, Massachusetts: We admit that 
these prices are low — 500 business cards for 50 cents, 500 bill- 
heads for 75 cents — in one hour after order is given. This is 
the kind of business that makes one feel as though any other 
business would be preferable to the printing trade. They either 
fail in a few months, or do not care only for a small salary, and 
intend to throw away their plant after using a few years. They 
are the kind that deserve no mention or consideration. 

CHARLES SMITH, Smith & Watson, Macon, Georgia, writes: 
‘*Will you be kind enough to give your readers an itemized 
estimate in printing 2,500 copies of book which I send by 
this mail? As this feature of your journal has always been of 
interest and benefit to me, I think by publishing same your 
figures will prove of interest as well as instructive to the 
employing printers.”’ Answer.— The work referred to is one 
of the State Masonic Reports which every State in the Union 
has published each year, and is a job in which figures vary to 
a greater extent than almost any other kind of work. It is 
often the case that one printer is a personal friend of the Grand 
Secretary, who often gives out the work without calling for 
bids. In most States the composition can be begun months 
before the issue of the ‘‘ Foreign Correspondence ’’ used at the 
annual meeting of Grand Lodge. The issue of the ‘‘ Official 
Proceedings ’’ comes after that meeting, giving the printer time 
to do the work regularly, and is often found a good job to keep 
regular hands busy that otherwise would be laid off. When 
both are done they are bound in one book. All of which has 
a tendency to adjust the price. Generally the Grand Master’s 
Address is printed for distribution, together with the corre- 
spondence, at this meeting; a separate charge is made for the 
composition and printing of same; the type is held to await 
its proper place in the book, the printer making ‘‘even’’ on 
anything preceding to avoid running over matter. The Grand 
Master’s Address makes twenty-six pages. This price is based 
on the work as it should be done to make the price right to the 
customer, and the printer receives his regular profit, and in 
medium-size office: 

2,500 copies, 5% by 9; 226 pages, with cover, set in 11 and 8 point Ronald- 
son Old Style. Paper 24 by 38, 60-pound, S. & S. C. white, at 334 cents cost, 





delivered. Cover, 20 by 25, ‘* Paradox,”’ 90-pound, slate, 8% cents. Printed 
in black, cover in blue (first and back inside pages): 

2,500 copies. 
Composition and making up: Correspondence and Proceedings...... $360.00 


Locking: Proceedings, seven 16's ; Correspondence, eight 16’s (run in 
16's as the waste of four pages on the last form amounts to less 
than $2, and the saving on presswork is the run of four pages, 


locking and making ready two small forms) ...........-...200006- 15.00 
Paper for inside work (7! sheets, without waste), allow 25 sheets on 

each form ; 38% reams ; 20 per cent profit.................eeeeeee- 103.00 
PARDEE TOR COVET, HOUT SE oases oss Sc saves vs odsiepnveess Savas cme ace 10,50 


Presswork, inside: 15 forms, making ready and running off— when 
put on not less than two forms to be printed ; if this can be done, 
there will be a saving on the make-ready on all forms after the 





eet!) OE SUOE 0) GE I ia aos vc ic sie he's ac ticesa besa eeananet 75.00 
Presswork, cover: Biue fak, TWO PAGED «os o0i6c0s 6 cas beewecsecd wp wecde 6.50 
Binding: Folded in 16's; two staples, and covers glued on............ 33.00 

$603.00 

If done up in wrappers for express or mail, same to be charged extra. 
Now add to this the paper and binding of the separate copies of 

“Foreign Correspondence” which I would estimate about 500 

copies ; 128 pages, 8 sheets of paper for each book ; 8% reams.... 20.00 
Binding 500 copies, 128 pages (MO COVET)..........cc cece ge cece cecceees 4.50 

URE . ioc s ccsan Saker cece vebt 54 kbb Socias cna tiek CoReAb eh SAR eRe $627.50 


When the correspondence forms are printed it is usual to 
print a sufficient quantity for the regular bound book, and this 
price is based upon that plan. Ona run of 2,500 impressions 
I find it is cheaper to run it in 16’s, as forms can be handled to 
better advantage in every way in medium-size offices. In some 
States the two jobs are figured and paid for separate. Maybe 
in this case a printer could get ina ‘“‘little extra,’’ but this is 
not to be recommended. The Grand Master’s Address of six- 














teen pages is sometimes taken out of the book and run sepa- 
rate and paid for in this way, the type being held until wanted 
in the regular forms — maybe composition again charged for. 
It is surprising how prices upon this class of work vary. In 
my next month’s letter I will give them, number of pages, etc., 
and class of work on each. 

Cost oF PREsswoRK.—Mr. F. W. Baltes, of Portland, 
Oregon, the author of ‘‘ Cost of Printing,” listed at the head of 
this column, submits the following, suggested by Mr. Campsie’s 
article in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER : ‘‘I 
believe that the pressroom should be treated as a department, 
and the accounts of cylinder and job presses kept separate. It 
is not difficult to do this. I use the pressmen’s and feeders’ 
daily time tags to determine the output of the pressroom and 
the cost of presswork by the hour, which I believe the only 
just method of charging for presswork. Washing up or delays 


PRESSMAN'S DAILY TIME TAG. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 
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are indicated on the tag. On the back of the tag the feeder 
places the beginning numbers of the counter, and at the end 
of the run, or at noon and in the evening, the ending numbers. 
The number of impressions and time are charged daily to the 
job in the order book, or if the run is to be continued for many 
days it is entered on a separate tag, and when finished the total 
entered in the order book. In this way we get the cost of 
presswork per hour, and also the cost per thousand impressions 
if desired. I never turn the counting machines back. I keep 
a daily record showing what each press runs. This can be 
taken from the feeder’s tags as follows : 


DAILY RECORD OF COUNTING MACHINE ON CYLINDER PRESSES. 
ph).Gac 3. 100 
| 1 2 “ 3 4 5 
FU (AIC §00\¢&3 s4A 326916 2¢S 300 
QAM. 6G0 (201476 300 3(F200| 247 300276 
fli | 670°\ 67¢2| &746| - --> 



































At the end of each month I enter the counting machine num- 
bers in a book kept for that purpose, showing the output of 
presses, number of hours run, number of hours paid for, 
amount paid, ete. 

‘‘Inks and materials used for cylinder and job presses 
should be charged separately to each department, as well as 
labor and all other expenses. 

‘““The composing room is treated in the same manner, as a 
separate department. In this way we determine the cost per 
hour on all timework. 

“It is an easy matter to keep department accounts and prop- 
erly apportion the running expenses, labor, etc. The work- 
men’s daily time tags are the foundation of the cost of printing. 
A separate tag should be kept for each job requiring ink in 
quantities. I close all expense accounts at the end of the week 


nearest the first of each month.’’ 
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. two and one-half feet wide. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 
CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

CopPER-FACING LinotyPE SLuGs.—J. S., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania: In answer to your inquiry whether copper-facing 
linotype slugs for bookwork is ever resorted to, we can say 
yes, and with good results, both as regards the appearance of 
the work and its greatly increased wearing qualities. 

Dry MaAtTRIx PAPER.—J. J., La Crosse, Wisconsin, writes: 
‘‘We want to get hold of some dry prepared matrix paper used 
for stereotyping, but have mislaid record of the name of the 
house that has supplied us in the past. If you can give us any 
information as to where we can secure same we shall be greatly 
obliged to you.’’ Axswer.— Consult the advertising columns 
of this paper. es, 

THE First PLATING DyNAMo.— The first succe$sful plating 
dynamo was constructed by Woolwich in 1844 and was operated 
by Messrs. Prime & Son, of Birmingham, England, for deposit- 
ing silver. The machine was five feet high, five feet long and 




























First PLATING DyNAMO. 


It is now owned by the corporation 
of Birmingham and was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. The development of the dynamo has been such 
that the modern machine will deposit ten times as much metal 
with one-tenth of the power required by the Woolwich machine. 

STEREOTYPE PASTE REciPE.— The following paste recipe 
is recommended by a writer in the British Printer: ‘‘ Dextrin, 
1 pound; flour, % pound; starch, 1 pound; glue, % pound; 
whiting, 2 pounds; water, 5 quarts; and a few drops of carbolic 
acid. First dissolve the dextrin in about a quart of boiling 
water, stirring until a stiff gummy solution is obtained. Having 
made the starch into a paste by the addition of cold water, the 
resulting thick liquid is poured into the dextrin while it is still 
in the boiling water. The paste and dextrin together should 
thicken almost immediately ; stir well, and after a short time 
treat the flour exactly as the starch and add to the compound 
in a cold state. It will be necessary here to allow for the 
maintenance of heat, but remember that too much heat will 
burn the mixture. If boiled over a Bunsen burner, the degree 
of heat may be easily regulated if desired. Having arrived so 
far add the glue —soaked over night and reduced to a thick 
liquid form —and continue the stirring process. The whiting 
is next taken in hand; this is crushed to a fine powder and by 
the addition of cold water converted to a thick paste, then in 


é 
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its turn added to the ingredients boiling in the pot. The car- 
bolic acid is added last. After careful stirring and continued 
boiling until thoroughly mixed, run out the liquid through a 
fine sieve. Careful straining gives a fine creamy paste, which 
will not only yield good results but will keep fresh and in good 
working order for considerable time.’’ 


NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES.— A correspondent in a Southern 
city writes as follows: ‘‘I take the liberty of writing you to ask 
for some information about half-tones that are being used in 
the daily papers. A few weeks ago I saw the Sunday 7ribuzne, 
of Chicago, and it contained a page of half-tones that looked 
fairly well for newspaper work. How is it done? We are 
about to go into that line of getting out a magazine on Sunday, 
and not knowing how it is done, to make a success at the start, 
I felt that by writing to you I would get the desired information. 
One part that bothers me the most is how to hold the half-tone 
on top of the matrix in the casting box so as to prevent the 
metal from getting under it. How are the plates curved? Does 
the stereotyper curve them or the electrotyper? Do they first 
use a flat half-tone in the form a trifle higher than type? If not, 
how do they do it? It appears to me that newspapers are going 
mad. Any information you can give will be appreciated.” 
Answer.— Half-tones are first molded in the form in the usual 
way, after which the plates are removed from their base blocks 
and curved to the shape of the casting box. This may be done 
by passing them through a curving machine, or the plate may 
be bent over the finishing block. After the matrix has been 
placed in the casting box the curved half-tone is laid in its 
place in the matrix and a few strips of wood are pasted on the 
back of it. These strips correspond in thickness to the space 
between the half-tone and the cover of the casting box, and 
serve to hold the plate in position when the cover is closed. 
The cast is made in the usual manner. 


CASTING TYPE FROM HARD METAL. 


The new process of typecasting with hard metals, as bronze 
alloys, has been noted in patent departments off and on for two 
years past, but full details of the process have been given out 
only recently by Mr. J. J. C. Smith, of Passaic, New Jersey, the 
inventor. He is thoroughly conversant with all that pertains to 
the casting of metals and formation of alloys, and has spent 
much time and money in developing his process. Heretofore 
it has seemed to type founders an impossibility to cast small let- 
ters in anything but a soft alloy, composed mostly of lead, and 
fusible at 600° or 800° Fahr. Therefore the announcement that 
some one had succeeded in casting type in a bronze alloy, 
fusible at perhaps double the temperature required for ordinary 
type metal, was at first received 
with incredulity. However, since 
the process has been published, 
and the method is explained, the 
unbelieving have been obliged 
to admit that the invention does 
not propose the impossible, and 
that there may be something in it. 

Under the present system types 
are cast both by hand and auto- 
matically in molds of iron or steel. 
One letter only can be cast ata 
time, and the fluid metal is forced 
into the mold by an automatic 
pump. The difficulties in casting 
hard or refractory metals in such 
a mold are: (1) that such a metal 
on coming in contact with the 
comparatively cold mold would 
chill too quickly to make a per- 
fect casting; (2) that an automatic pump would not continue 
to work satisfactorily with metal at a temperature of over 
1,000° Fahr.; (3) that the heat of the molten metal would 
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shortly warp and destroy the mold. Mr. Smith avoids all 
these difficulties by one sweeping innovation. He casts about 
2,500 type at one pour, and throws away the mold and renews 
it for each cast. His mold is made up of a series of bars, 
having teeth on them very much like the teeth of a comb for 
the hair. The impress of a type character is made between 
each tooth or projection of this ‘‘ pattern comb,”’ and the spaces 
between the comb teeth are shaped to give the body form to 
the type. A complete mold consists of twenty-five of these 
pattern combs, with brass strips placed between, like type-high 
leads. The hot metal is then allowed to flow in at its high tem- 
perature, filling all the holes for the type and covering the tops, 
when pressure is applied to the whole mold. When cooled 
and drawn the result is a metal plate perhaps a sixth of an inch 
thick, with 2,500 type attached thereto, and projecting from the 
plate a little more than an inch. It only remains to cut the let- 
ters off with special machinery, and type are produced that 
must have several times the durability of type now in use. 

In perfecting this mechanism three great difficulties had to 
be overcome. A suitable material had to be found for making 
the pattern combs; a cheap method for making them had to be 
devised, as they are used but once; and a satisfactory mechan- 
ism had to be provided for drawing the pattern types from the 
pattern combs, so that the molds might be absolutely perfect, 
no distortion at all being permissible in work requiring such 
accuracy as does typecasting. Mr. Smith found a suitable 
material in a mixture of plaster of paris and fine short asbestos 
pulp. Just how cheaply he produces these is not made known, 
but the expense is claimed to be trifling. The casting itself is 
done very rapidly, one man with one machine being able to 
turn out 50,000 type ina day. The drawing of the pattern type 
so as to leave a perfect mold was only accomplished satisfac- 
torily after a long series of experiments. The equal action of a 
set of strong screws exerting a pressure of about four hundred 
pounds is depended upon to accomplish the result. 

In making a mold, two parts of plaster of paris are used to 
one of asbestos pulp. These being mixed in water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, are poured over the pattern type, set in 
a molding flask, care being taken to remove any air. bubbles 
that may form in the cavities. The plaster is then allowed to 
set, and ordinarily hardens in about thirty minutes. When the 
pattern type has been drawn, a pattern comb is formed. In the 
accompanying illustration, Fig. 1 is a pattern comb, and Figs. 2 
and 3 views of the mold from which it has been drawn. The 
pattern combs so made, being really molds, are next dried in 
an oven at a temperature of about 500° Fahr. for twenty-four 
hours, so as to expel all moisture and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
When dried, they are set in a frame like a heavy chase, and 
strips of brass inserted between each comb. These strips serve 
to strengthen the plaster combs and prevent their being crushed 
when tightly screwed up in the frame. When everything is 
arranged for a pour of metal, the adjustment of parts is such 
that the fluid metal at every point comes in contact with a slow 
conductor of heat. 

The cast being made under pressure, and allowed to cool, a 
number of finishing operations are required. Sometimes there 
are minute projections on the body surfaces that require to be 
removed, these resulting from air bubbles in the mold. The 
type being all fixed at one end to a base, it is easy to cut these 
away. Next comes the cutting of the nicks, which is done on a 
milling machine. The type being at this stage in the form of a 
comb, the letters are springy and require to be held solid by 
filling in the spaces temporarily with soft metal, thus making a 
solid bar easy of manipulation. The nicks are then milled and 
the lower connecting piece cut off, after which the type are 
separated from the soft metal and ready for use. 

Mr. Smith says that his experiments have shown that per- 
fectly accurate type can be produced by hard bronze alloys by 
casting, and at a cost low enough to permit of their general 
use in printing and stereotyping in place of the ordinary metal 
now in use. He states that ‘‘practical typefounders have 

















always deemed it an impossibility to cast type of hard copper- 
bronze alloys or other refractory metals with the required per- 
fection of face and body to fit them for regular and general 
printing, and my present invention, which solves this problem, 
and the success of which has been demonstrated by actual 
production and use of the article on a manufacturing scale, has 
taken years of study, close observation and endless costly 
experiments to attain.” 

The introduction of Mr. Smith’s hard bronze type will be 
awaited with interest by the trade. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

BERNARD McGinty, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, has made 
important improvements in his patent feed-gauge. Specimens 
of the work in which the gauge was used have been submitted 
and show admirably accurate register. 

THE marriage of Mr. Arthur Kirkbride Taylor and Miss 
Rebecca Robb, on November 10, at Wilmington, Delaware, 
has been the occasion of much felicitous congratulation from 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Taylor’s contributions 
in this journal have been widely quoted, and this new enterprise 
on his part has our commendation and best wishes. 


ANYONE who can give the publishers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER information concerning the whereabouts of Mr. B. R. 
Linard, formerly in the lithographing business in Chicago, will 
confer a great favor on them. At last accounts he was at 24 
Regent street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Australia, and communi- 
cated with friends in this country during September, 1894. 

THE local typothetz of Milwaukee has already begun actiye 
preparations for the next annual convention of the United 
Typothetze of America, which will be held in that city next 
August. The Milwaukee papers are trying to impress upon 
their readers the importance of the gathering from a commer- 
cial standpoint, and urging that due preparations be made for 
suitably entertaining the delegates on that occasion. The offi- 
cers of the Milwaukee typothetz are: A. J. Aikens, president; 
N. L. Burdick, vice-president; H. H. Zahn, treasurer ; Fred 
Pollworth, secretary. 

ONE of the small vexations attending the composition of 
type is caused by lines being pied in the stick when the top 
part of the composing rule is accidently touched in a way to 
throw out the lower side. In the composition of long lines of 
small type this annoyance is serious enough. To obviate this 
trouble Mr. George N. Truax, of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, has 
devised a composing rule on one side of which is a narrow 
shoulder which is designed to fit into the leverage space made 
by the line composed behind the rule. The composing rule 
has, therefore, a type-high rigidity which will be welcomed by 
many compositors. 


A NEW management is announced for the American Florist, 
Chicago. Mr. W. N. Rudd, a leading officer of the Society of 
American Florists, is now managing editor, and Mr. O. G. 
Wood is his chief assistant in the business management. We 
congratulate Mr. Rudd on having secured the services of so 
competent an assistant as Mr. Wood. For some eleven years 
Mr. Wood has been employed in the composing room of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, and is therefore experienced in 
the artistic composition and make-up of such high-class publi- 
cations as THE INLAND PRINTER, the Jvdand Architect, the 
Photo-Beacon, the Starchroom, Arts for America, The zoo, 
etc. It goes without saying that his taste and skill will be 
evinced in the improved typographic form planned for the jour- 
nal. Mr. Wood has been a contributor to the columns of the 
Inland Architect, and is a writer of more than ordinary ability. 
His friends wish him an abundance of success in his new field. 


THE programme of the last meeting of the up-to-date Buf- 
falo typothetz shows what can be done along the line of awak- 
ening local interest in U. T. of A. affairs, and I recommend the 
Buffalo method for the emulation of other local associations, 
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The programme describes the meeting as a ‘‘ Nashville even- 
ing.’’ The members met at the Orpheus club and listened to 
James A. Pierce tell about ‘‘ Incidents of the trip, going and 
coming, including visit to Mammoth Cave ’’; Herbert L. Baker, 
on the ‘‘ Business Sessions of the United Typothete’’; A. C. 
Van Duzee, on the ‘‘ Trip to the Hermitage and Belle Meade 
Farm.’’ George R. Jones told ‘‘ How the Ladies were Enter- 
tained.”” A. B. Floyd described the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition, and illustrated his talk with lantern views. Otto- 
mar Reinecke and J. P. Mehrhoff convulsed the members by 
telling about ‘‘ The things in Nashville and the Exposition which 
specially interested me,’’ and Henry L. Hart drew some com- 
parisons between Nashville and Buffalo, and delineated some 
Southern peculiarities. It is safe to predict that Buffalo’s dele- 
gation to the next convention will be up to the limit. 


THE membership of Chicago Typographical Union is to be 
congratulated upon the great change for the better which has 
been effected by its present executive officers, not only in the 
conduct of the meetings of the union, but in the place of their 
holding. The meetings are now held in a well-ventilated, 
steam-heated, electric-lighted hall, with comfortable seats, and 
a floor as clean as a New England kitchen. The prohibition of 
smoking is strictly enforced. Perfect order is maintained by 
Prest. George W. Day, whose business-like, common-sense 
manner of conducting the meetings is the admiration of all. At 
the November meeting —the first held in the hall now used — 
appreciation of the improvement over former conditions was 
expressed by the members present in a vote of thanks to the 
officers of the union. The influence of the surroundings upon 
those present was plainly apparent. That these improved 
conditions will have an elevating effect upon the mora/e ot 
those in attendance, and be conducive to better, more intelli- 
gent legislation, there can be no doubt. Let us hope that the 
turbulence, disorder, and vile tobacco-laden atmosphere of 
previous administrations will never recur. 


A SUBSCRIBER who is much interested in the success of the 
National Association of Photo-Engravers, and who appreciates 
the way THE INLAND PRINTER has helped the organization, 
refers as follows to a recently distributed circular: 

‘* An amusing circular has been issued to the subscribers of 
the Engraver and Electrotyper in which Mr. William Hughes, 
the editor, hints at some dreadful things of which Messrs. 
Tenney, Binner, and others are guilty. To an impartial observer 
it would seem that the above gentlemen were trying hard to 
get the photo-engravers of the United States interested in a 
national organization, and that because they objected to certain 
criticisms of Mr. Hughes, that gentleman has seen fit to pro- 
ceed to make it warm for Messrs. Tenney, Binner, and others. 
It is unfortunate that the new National Association of Photo- 
Engravers should be handicapped by having so combative 
an editor of their only official publication. Mr. Tenney was 
evidently much interested and hard at work in the discharge 
of his duty as chairman of the national temporary committee 
during the hot days of last July, as shown by the quotation 
from his letter. Mr. Binner left his business in Chicago and 
went east drumming up attendants for the convention, which 
certainly was showing his good intentions toward the cause of 
national organization and must have cost him money as well as 
time. As neither Mr. Tenney nor Mr. Binner have any present 
prospect of pay from the National Association, it would seem 
hardly fair for the editor of an association publication to go 
out of his way to attack them; they certainly have worked hard 
in the interests of the engravers of the country. Even if they 
have made mistakes, they are entitled to the credit of accom- 
plishing results which at the present time look very encouraging. 
Thé National Association of Photo-Engravers is organized for a 
just and proper purpose and is gaining in membership; it will 
certainly be a benefit to the trade, and no amount of mysterious 
and underhanded criticisms of its officers or members can do it 
any harm,”’ 
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A PAGE BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


POSTER LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 
tected by tube if rolled. 

wae 


For a French publication, Za Feuille, there is a new Steinlen poster, 
now reproduced here in miniature. 
wae 
A BOOK-PLATE that deserves attention is one by Mr. Harvey Ellis, done 
for Mr. John Eignace Dumont, of Rochester, New York, here reproduced. 


ae 


SoME very fine book covers are coming from Chicago houses now. Mr. 
Will Bradley's fine cover for Stanley Waterloo's ‘‘ Ab” is followed by one 
for ‘‘ Like a Gallant Lady,’ both pub- 

lications of Way & Williams. In the 

EX LIBRIS latter design, however, the lettering is 

very trying to decipher, and not nearly 

L™ so successful as the ‘‘ Ab”’ cover. The 

same house shows a Hazenplug cover 

and title-page for ‘‘ Pippins and 
Cheese,” and an exceedingly fine color 
design by J. C. Leyendecker for Mr. 
Lummis’ stories, ‘‘The Enchanted 


Burrs.” 

HyLanp ELuis’ fine sheet for 
“The Gay Parisienne,” called in 
America ‘“‘ The Girl from Paris,’ was 


lately reproduced in color in the 
French monthly, Zes Maitres de 
l Affiche. 


we 
VERY postery stationery is that 
used by Mr. Penfield, whose Harper's 
posters continue so interesting. A re- 
duction of his design for his letters 
and envelopes is here shown. 


ae 


In the vein of the defunct Chat 
Noir, is the sprightly Parisian new- 
comer, Les Quat ’L’Arts, in which 
such artists as Willette, Roedel and 
Léandre are constantly showing 


sketches. 
wae 

THERE is an artist now on the New 
York Herald of whom the admirers of 
strong drawing should take note. The 
signature is simply ‘‘ Aspell,’’ but the 
artist is Miss Aspell, formerly on the 
New York Press. She is distinctly a vigorous draftsman; the line is good, 
bold and broad. The Heraid, to be sure, gives its black-and-white the best 
reproduction in New York, so Miss Aspell has not the drawbacks that apply 
Work as good as this proves how many young artists we 
I should like to put Miss 

















Book-PLATE BY HARVEY ELLIs. 


on Park Row. 
have who are fully the equal of Mr. C. D, Gibson. 





Book Cover By E. W. KEMBLE. 
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Book CovER BY B. McCMANUus. 


Aspell’s drawing of the Horse Show boxes beside Mr. Gibson's sketch of the 


ae 


MEADVILLE, Pennsylvania, is not, I believe, famous for literature or art, 
but the catalogue of posters ‘‘ From the Collection of Mr. Ned Arden Flood,” 
just issued there, gives it rank asa place to be remembered by amateurs of 
the affiche. Mr. Flood’s catalogue ranks well with the other catalogues that 
have been issued in America by 7he Echo, by the Chicago Post, by Mr. 
W. M. Stone, of Hartford, and by others. Six hundred and six foreign and 
American posters, such as Mr. Flood has, as shown in his catalogue, is a 

collection worth having. 
a Mr. Flood gives a pleasant 
introduction, in which he 
is kind enough to thank 
THE INLAND PRINTER and 
myself for some little assist- 
ance rendered. The page 
devoted to Japanese posters 
comes as a novelty. 


wae 

Mr. Louis RHEAD re- 
turned to America the 
other day, after an exten- 
sive stay abroad, where — 
especially in London—he 
had much success with 
exhibitions of his posters. 
Mr. Rhead will find the 
enthusiasm for decorative 
art in America no less act- 
ive than when he went away, though there are certainly changes to be noted. 
Mr. Will Bradley’s magazine, Bradley: His Book, seems to be sleeping a 
very long sleep, and Mr. Bradley's activities show only through magazine 
and book covers. Mr. Penfield’s posters for Harper's continue, and improve. 
Scribner's, the Century, and Lippincoit’s still use posters that delight col- 
lectors, and please the eye. Of Mr. John Lane’s Yellow Book I have heard 


same subject and compare. 
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A NEw STEINLEN POSTER. 




















nothing in some time, though it was never very regular in its quarterly 


we 


Miss ETHEL REED, whose posters are among the cleverest of the Amer- 
ican products in that art, and several of whose decorative sketches were in 
one of the latest issues of the Vigo Street quarterly, is now in Ireland, rest- 
ing. - It is a little, dull old seaport she is in, and her time passes mostly in 
dreams and admiration of the scenery about her. She is weary, she says, and 
vlad that where she is there is nothing to do but rest. One may wish her all 
the rest in the world, and all the freshness of energy in the world, afterwards. 
It would do many of us a world of good if we could have rest sometimes, rest 
from work, rest from stupidity, rest from one’s friends, rest—rest! I feel 
nothing of envy for Miss Reed as she plays the part she once drew so well in 
a poster —* Miss Traumerei’’; Iam glad not all of us are life-sentenced. 


ae 


It is with much pleasure that I find it possible to say a good word for the 
artistic taste of at least one theatrical manager. I have not always been 
reserved in my remarks anent the average methods of theatrical managers 
and lithographic firms in regard to posters, so this present opportunity is 
doubly pleasing. Mr. Joseph Brooks, manager for Mr. W. H. Crane, is the 
gentleman whom I am glad to note as departing from the usual methods in 
vogue with his kind. Two years ago he ordered the designs done for ‘“‘ The 
Rivals’? in its all-star performance, and now some new paper for ‘‘ A Vir- 
ginia Courtship” is testimony to his art sense. These posters—a 3-sheet, 
a %-sheet, and a 28-sheet—are entirely commendable, and show that no 
small economy in limiting the artists to so few or so many colors has been 
I wish other managers would profit by this example. 


wae 


BEFORE now I have noted that in strong personal caricature America was 
sadly deficient. I had in my mind such splendid things as Léandre does in 
France, with his caricatures of Queen Victoria, Leopold, of Belgium, Félix 
Faure, and others; and as Mr. W. Nicholson has lately been giving Mr. 
W. E. Henley’s New Review in the way of character sketches of the Queen, 
of Sarah Bernhardt, of Rudyard Kipling, of Whistler, of General Roberts 
and of Cecil Rhodes. But we have now a series that deserves rank not far 
behind those of the two Europeans mentioned. I refer to the full-page char- 
acter portraits at present appearing in Z7z/e. They are not signed, but the 
workmanship proves them as coming from Mr. Toaspern's pencil. In strict 
art they do not quite rank with the efforts of Léandre or Nicholson, since they 
are sometimes obviously worked up from photographs, but in the general 
result they are admirable. Mr. Hall Caine’s picture was especially amusing, 
and that of Mr. James Gordon Bennett came with happy aptness just after 
the curious killing and reviving of his pink and paretic 7e/egram. 


appearances. 


employed. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


REPORTED BY C. M. CHAPMAN. 


The patents for the month have been confined almost exclusively to mat- 

ters pertaining to the printing press mechanisms. 
FEEDING AND DELIVERING. 

Fig. 1 shows a printing machine supplied with the sheet-feeding mechan- 
ism invented by George F. Read, of Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Robert 
Hoe, Theodore H. Mead and Charles W. Carpenter, of New York City. The 
invention relates to perfecting machines, and enables them to be fed with cut 
sheets by hand, or from a web formed into sheets while passing to the printing 
mechanism. One or the other means may be used as desired. Sheet-govern- 
ing mechanism and high-speed feeding mechanism to aid in straightening, 
and gripping mechanism are also involved. Fig. 2 shows a two-cylinder 
machine having applied thereto the improved sheet-retaining mechanism of 
Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey. The operation of transferring the 
sheet from one to the other of the cylinders is rendered certain, and the sheet- 
guiding mechanism is improved. 

Julius Liebhardt and Ernest Fischer, of Barmen, Germany, have obtained 
a patent for feeding mechanism for envelope-printing machines. 
a longitudinal section of the machine which involves various details of con- 
struction for the perfection of the feeding mechanism. 

Henry A. W. Wood has obtained two patents covering sheet-delivery 
mechanism for printing presses, one involving means for delivering the sheet 
printed side up, in full sight, and without contact of the printed surface with 
any part and without use of grippers; and the other including means for 
engaging and crumpling the edges of the sheet, without aid of grippers, to 
transfer the same from the cylinder to the delivery table without contact with 
the printed surface. Both patents have been assigned to the Campbell Print- 
ing Press & Manufacturing Company, of New York City. 


Fig. 3 shows 


REGISTERING MECHANISM. 

The printing press of Fig. 4 involves the invention of Berthold Huber 
and Willis K. Hodgman, of Taunton, Massachusetts, assignors to the Huber 
Printing Press Company, of Taunton, Massachusetts. It relates particularly 
to the mechanism by which the form and bed are caused to accurately 
register. 

Willis K. Hodgman, supra, has also obtained a patent for registering 
mechanism for printing presses of the two-revolution type, applicable to all 
such machines. The detailsare shown in Fig. 5. He has also assigned to the 
Huber Printing Press Company, of Taunton, Massachusetts. 

The registering mechanism of Fig. 6 is the invention of Henry A. W. 
Wood, of New York City, assignor tothe Campbell*Printing Press Company, 
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of New York City. Its aim is to secure a perfect and absolute register 
between the impression cylinder and the reciprocating bed. 


INVOLVING VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS. 

The machine of Fig. 7 is for printing on both sides of the web and for 
severing the web into sheets, which are then folded and delivered. Walter 
Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, is the inventor. Th: printing mechanism 
comprises an impression cylinder, a number of form cylinders and means for 
shifting the web sidewise and returning it between the impression and form 
cylinders at another place with the same side outermost. Other features and 
improvements are claimed. 

The printing press of Fig. 8 is the invention of Frank A. Pulhemus, of 
Hopkins Station, Michigan, assignor of one-half to Lucius D. Harris, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The improvements provide a light, easy-running 
cylinder press that may be run by hand power; and prevent the cylinder, 
when passing back over the form, after having discharged the printed paper, 
from pressing upon the naked type. 

The printing press of Fig. 9 is the invention of Svend N. Svendsen, of 
Brooklyn, New York. The beds are located a distance apart and are simul- 
taneously raised and supported for a time while the impression is being made, 
and then lowered preparatory for repetition of the same. Rocking platens 
coact with the bed when in elevated position for making the impressions. 
Means for inking the type, feeding the paper in long webs and reversing the 
same for reverse printing and for discharging the printed paper, are also 
included. 

Fig. 10 shows an attachment for printing presses, whereby the sheet is 
automatically moved into the proper position on the tympan of the press to 
receive the impression. The inventor is Guy W. Small, of Buffalo Lake, 
Minnesota, who has assigned one-half to John C. Riebe, of Buffalo Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Berthold Huber, of Taunton, Massachusetts, assignor to the Huber Print- 
ing Press Company, of Taunton, Massachusetts, has obtained a patent for 
driving mechanism for the cylinder and bed of printing presses having a revo- 
luble cylinder and reciprocating bed. His mechanism rotates the cylinder 
continuously at a uniform speed and moves the bed, during printing, at a 
speed substantially the same as the surface speed of the cylinder. Fig. 11 
shows the mechanism. 

Fig. 12 shows an improved clamp for fly-fingers of fly-frames for pr:ating 
machines invented by Edwin L. Shattuck, of Brooklyn, New York, assignor 
to Robert Hoe, Theodore H. Mead and Charles W. Carpenter, of New York 
City. The clamp maintains the fingers adjustably upon the shaft whereby 
each finger is independently adjustable and is detachable. 

Two patents have been granted to Louis K. Johnson and Abbott A. Low, 
of Brooklyn, New York, assignors to the Alden Type Machine Company, of 
New York City, for type channels for type distributing and setting machines 
of the “ Alden” style. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


W. A. MAssIE, Penacook, New Hampshire, sends a bill-head and adver- 
tising folder, both of which are well composed and show clean presswork. 

BEN F. Corpay, Cleveland, Ohio, sends samples of office stationery in 
colors. Composition is neat and effective, presswork good, and colors well 
chosen. 

A BLOTTER irom the Roller Printing Company, Canton, Ohio, is a neat 
piece of composition and presswork in three colors, but there is nothing out 
of the ordinary in its design. 

AN eight-page booklet, entitled ‘‘ Helpful Hirits for Holidays,” from the 
office of F. G. Snow & Co., Kankakee, Illinois, is a fairly good specimen of 
printing. The composition is well displayed, but the presswork is capable of 
improvement. 

THE Columbus Printing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, send out a novel 
and effective advertisement. A row of pins fastened in a suitable paper with 
the legend ‘‘A few pointers for you,’’ and advice to get printing from the 
Columbus Company. 

SOME samples of commercial and society work from W. C. Bush, foreman 
of the Walkerton 7e/escope, Walkerton, Ontario. Composition and press- 
work are both good. The brochure entitled ‘‘ Us and Our Work” isa neat 
and attractive piece of typography. 

P. W. RANDOLPH, Mayfield, Kentucky: For one who has been such a 
short time at the business as you state, you have made great progress. The 
ads. are well displayed and properly treated, and show that you are able to 
pick out the good points in your copy. The note-heads are fair samples of 
commercial work. 


‘*PuBLIcITY”’ is the name of atwenty-page booklet, issued by the Morri- 
son Advertising Agency, Hull, England. Thornton & Pattinson, Hull, are 
the printers, and H. Ralphs is the one who favors us with a copy of the 
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booklet. The composition is bold and attractive in style and well balanced. 
There is a slight tendency to over-ornamentation, but the general effect is 
pleasing. The presswork might be a little better. 

GEORGE PARKE, Helena, Arkansas, sends a circular ‘‘ done with old type 
and ancient presses,’ and asks for criticism. The work is not out of the 
ordinary, rather inferior, in fact, but if Mr. Parke will study Mr. Ralph's 
department he will find some suggestions that will assist him. 

A. H. PERKINs, the Post jobroom, Norwich, Connecticut, sends a few 
samples of his work. Considering they were done on a ‘‘ worthless ” Gor- 
don press, they are creditable. The composition is good, but the broken 
wreath used on the Christmas announcement is scarcely suitable for a cap C. 

CONSIDERING that he has never worked in a printing office, but has got 
all his instruction from reading THE INLAND PRINTER, B. G. Hamilton, of 
Ithaca, New York, is a good printer. The samples submitted by him are 
neat in composition and well displayed, and presswork is clean and of good 
quality. 

THE Echo Publishing Company, Ltd., 343 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia, forward a package of commercial work, the composition on which 
is neat and well displayed, presswork good and colors harmonious and artis- 
tically arranged. A pamphlet, ‘‘ In the Sunbeam to New Zealand,” is a good 
specimen of typography. 

From S. N. Kemp, with the California Cultivator, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia: Samples of commercial work, the composition on which is well and 
The words “ Book and Job” on the statement heading 
The price 


tastily displayed. 
might have been a size larger without spoiling the general effect. 
list is a good piece of composition. 

A FEw booklets from the J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, are 
good specimens of typographic work. Composition is neat and tasty, and 
presswork meritorious. The half-tone work on the ‘ Randolph-Macon 
System ”’ and ‘‘ Photographs of Buildings” booklets is very good, the lights 
and shadows being artistically treated. 

A FEw samples of printing of an ordinary character — one or two being 
very poor in composition — have been received from A. Robacheck, West Bay 
City, Michigan. We think you should study more closely the samples of 
work shown in the Job Composition department of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and send some more samples another time. 

A SHEET of labels from the National Label Press, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
is submitted for an opinion. It is the last sheet of a run of 70,000, and looks 
as clean and solid in color as one would expect to see in one of the first 
thousand. The colors are brilliant and of good body, and the sheet is in 
every way a creditable sample of presswork. 

JouN B. BERRY, Wyndham street, Auckland, New Zealand, sends a pack- 
age of various samples of printing from his far-distant home. The cards, pro- 
grammes, booklets, etc., are all artistic samples of composition and presswork. 
The styles are equal to American up-to-date commercial work, many of the 
latest faces of type and ornaments being used in their production. 

From Alfred M. Slocum Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Several 
samples of printing in the usual high grade for which this firm is noted. So 
equally good are all the samples that it is difficult to select any one for special 
mention. Composition, presswork, binding and finish, are all of the highest 
order, giving evidence that none but skilled hands are employed in their 
establishment. 

“A FEW specimens of printing from the Grip Printing and Publishing 
Company,” Toronto, Canada —a 24-page and cover pamphlet, showing the 
various styles of engraving made by the firm — half-tone, line and wood; with 
samples of two and three color half-tone effects. The work is all well done, 
and the printing is excellent. The cover design is an exquisite piece of work 
in brown and gold. 

“THE SuNNy SouTH”’ is a handsome little brochure from Patterson & 
Co., photo-process engravers, Melbourne, Australia, illustrating the scenery 
of New South Wales. The work is admirably engraved and beautifully 
printed, a three-color half-tone scene on the cover being exquisitely finished. 
The presswork is very fine, each page being embellished with tinted borders 
showing the bifds and animals peculiar to the antipodes. Another brochure, 
uniform in size and appearance, shows scenes from South Australia. 

A FEw specimens of commercial work from Bean, Waters & Gaut, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, have a wearisome sameness in appearance, being mainly set 
in a series of heavy script type. The statement, of which special mention is 
made in the letter accompanying same, is not an improvement on the copy, 
the words “‘ House Furnishing Dry Goods” being too small compared with 
the balance of the heading, which conveys the impression that ‘‘ Furniture” 
and “‘ Carpets” are the main staples dealt in by the firm named thereon. 

““SVERIGE, SWEDEN,” is the title of a pamphlet containing 110 half-tone 
engravings of selected views in Sweden, excellently well printed, and issued 
by the Swedish Tourist Society. The collection is very extensive in its scope, 
and gives a good idea of the beauties of the country. The cover is an attract- 
ive design representing a sunset, showing the brilliant sky coloring and deep 
massed shadows so often seen when the sun sinks below the horizon. The 
work is done by the Central Tryckeriet, Stockholm, and is a good sample of 
letterpress printing. 

THE Gugler Lithographing Company, Milwaukee, have just produced, 
for the Pabst Brewing Company, of that city, a very handsome hanger adver- 
tising Pabst’s select beer. The picture represents a lady holding a glass of 
the amber fluid with the evident intent of disposing of the same, and is in 
seventeen printings, the coloring being very tasty and harmonious. The 














picture is surrounded bya border in gold and the whole sheet embossed, 
giving a very rich effect. It isa handsome piece of work and speaks well for 
the abilities of the Gugler Company in the lithographing line, and should also 
be an excellent advertisement for the brewing company. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are 
doing excellent work in half-tone engraving. We have received some sheets 
showing samples of their work, and for finish and delicate treatment it can- 
not be surpassed. A booklet entitled ‘‘A Word on Illustrations” is worth 
the trouble of sending for by printers needing illustrations for book and cata- 
logue work. It contains samples of various styles of engraving, inclosed in 
a neatly printed cover, with the figure of a dainty lady, printed in three 
colors, on the front page. 

Wi._aM E. Loy, 531 Commercial street, San Francisco, California, sends 
a sample of printing done by L. Brunt & Co. It isa programme of a ladies’ 
night reception of Islam Temple, A. A. O. N. M.S., and has been gotten up 
apparently regardless of cost. Each page has a different engraved design, 
printed in colors, and the cover is lithographed in colors and gold. It rep- 
resents a lady mounted on a camel, which is led by a noble of the M.S. A 
cutting die made to the outline of the lady and camel has been used in trim- 
ming the programme, giving a very novel effect. The printing is well done, 
and the programme will no doubt be treasured as an attractive souvenir. 

SoME excellent specimens of colorwork have been received lately from 
abroad. George W. R. Greig, 47 Villiers road, Bushey, Herts, England, sub- 
mits two sheets of botanical specimens and two of miscellaneous articles and 
views, all printed from three-color blocks. Mr. Greig informs us that his 
work was printed ona Miehle press, his firm, Messrs. André & Sleigh, hav- 
ing purchased one of the first two presses that were set up in England. This 
work, in its exactness of register and coloring, is very attractive and would 
do credit to any house on this side of the water. We are much interested in 
these evidences of progress in the new and difficult art of color printing by 
our fellow-craftsmen in Europe. 

A PACKAGE of blotters, booklets, etc., from The Stanton Printing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is of excellent quality, both in composition 
and presswork. The get-up of the booklets is very attractive, and the press- 
work gives evidence of artistic knowledge on the part of the pressman. The 
Louis Snider’s Sons Co. card is a good piece of clean presswork and sharp 
embossing, being almost equal to steel-die work. The People’s Savings Bank 
booklet is an excellent piece of composition and two-color printing, the cover 
design being neatly paneled and embossed in silver and black. A butterfly, 
printed in colors and gold on a blotter, has a very natural appearance, and the 
balance of the specimens are of equal merit. Mr. A. K. Tyson, the foreman, 
has reason to feel proud of the productions of his staff. 


ADVERTISING agents are in these days a public convenience and neces- 
sity. What between magazines, illustrated weeklies, farm papers, religious 
papers, trade papers, and weekly or daily papers that are poured forth from 
nearly every printing office in the land, it requires the services of experts to 
classify, to determine rank or value, and to systematize the methods of using 
these mediums for advertising purposes. The J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany doa real service in issuing their handbook of this year. Not content 
with classifying the mediums according to subjects as a simple directory, 
they assist advertisers in the wise selection of good mediums for different 
purposes. But it is in showing examples of full-page or smaller advertise- 
ments used by the leading firms of the country — ads. that are representative 
of the best art — that they are in reality educating the advertiser to the point 
where he can see for himself why an ad. is good and why it is effective. Good 
taste in designing, use of type and colors is shown throughout the 178 pages 
of the book. A light green tint of enamel book paper is used, which makes, 
with the pure white embossed cover, an attractive combination. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS, 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

‘*THE PRIDE OF THE MERCERS,”’ by T. C. DeLeon. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

‘““THE HERMIT OF NOTTINGHAM,”’ by Dr. Charles Conrad 
Abbott. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

‘“A DAMSEL ERRANT,” by Amelie Rives, illustrated by 
Violet Oakley. The Lotus Library: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents. 

NuMBER I, Volume 1, of Zhe Show Window appeared 
November 1. As its name indicates, it is devoted entirely to 
that modern and very important art of practical window trim- 
ming. Half-tone illustrations are profusely used to illustrate the 
choicest and most artistic examples of recent window displays. 
This feature alone ought to make it invaluable to the class of 
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patrons who would naturally be its subscribers. It is inclosed 
between highly ornate covers. It is edited by L. Frank Baum 
and published in Chicago by C. L. Williams. 

St. Nicholas, conducted by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, entered 
upon the twenty-fifth year of its successful career as the lead- 
ing magazine for boys and girls with its November issue. A 
remarkably varied and attractive list of features has been 
secured for the coming year, including contributions by several 
of the foremost writers of the day. There will be the usual 
number of articles of instruction and entertainment, short 
stories, poems and jingles, as well as hundreds of pictures by 
leading artists. The price of S¢. Nicholas is 25 cents a copy, 
or $3 a year. 

ORNAMENTAL Covers are constantly growing in favor as they 
gain in effectiveness and appropriateness. The October num- 
ber of the Western Field and Stream bears an exceedingly tasty 
and artistic cover. A number of half-tones of outdoor life, 
framed in twigs of birch, are grouped with decorative skill upon 
a background of pine cones and leaves. The title is carried 
upon a panel of birch bark near the top. The frontispiece was 
painted for the Western Field and Stream by C. M. Russell, the 
“Cowboy Artist,”’ and is entitled ‘‘The Old Trapper’s Story.”’ 
The number is handsomely printed and illustrated throughout. 

THE Century Magazine, with the November number, entered 
upon its twenty-seventh year. During its long existence, by 
reason of its many notable successes, it has won an assured and 
commanding position. During the coming year the Century 
will maintain its exceptional position as a magazine of enter- 
tainment and as a leader in art and thought. Its pictorial 
features will be notable, and it will command the services of 
the foremost artists, illustrators and engravers of this country 
and of Europe. For the benefit of readers of the Century an 
unusual combination offer is made for this year. There has 
been issued ‘‘ The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits,”’ 
made up of the finest engravings that have appeared in the 
magazine, and representing a total expenditure of nearly $30,000, 
These are printed on heavy plate-paper, with wide margins, 
like proofs. The retail price of the gallery is $7.50, but this 
year it will be sold only in connection with a subscription to 
the Century, the price of the two together being $6.50. 

FREE TO SERVE; a tale of Colonial New York. By Emma Rayner. With 
cover design by Maxfield Parrish. Copeland & Day. Large octavo. 
Price, $1.50. 

For the background of this romantic story the author has 
chosen a little-worked but extremely interesting time and place: 
New York in the early eighteenth century, when the manners 
and customs were part Dutch and part English, with Indians 
and Frenchmen lurking in the shadows. The romance has a 
new scheme of plot, and hurries on through a series of vivid 
adventures in the lives of two brothers and the handmaid who 
is free to serve, but not to plight her troth till the end of the 
story. A Puritan maid from New England lends a piquant 
contrast to her Dutch relatives, and thus all types of colonial 
Americans are on the stage. 

THE READER'S SHAKESPEARE. His Dramatic Works Condensed. 
Connected and Emphasized, for School, College, Parlor and Platform. 
By David Charles Bell. Vol. III, 521 pp., buckram; price, $1.50. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The third, and concluding, volume of this valuable work is 
now published. The general satisfaction with which the first 
two volumes of this new edition of Shakespeare were received 
by readers and educators, and the generous commendation 
given it by the press, prove that the work was necessary, timely, 
and welcome. Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Cornell University, declared at once that the 
work is ‘‘just what I have been wanting for the last two years.’’ 
Prof. George M. Marshall, Ph.B., of the University of Utah, is 
sure that ‘‘almost all teachers of literature have felt the need 
of such a work.’’ The announcement that the set is now com- 
plete is a most welcome one. This last volume contains all the 
comedies. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

For the Paris Exposition of 1900, many printers and book= 
binders from different cities and towns in France have been 
nominated to act on the official commissions of the sections in 
which their arts will be exhibited. 

THE largest book in the world is said to be in the Chinese 
Department of the British Museum Library. It cost the author- 
ities about $7,500. The work comprises 5,020 volumes, and is 
an encyclopedia of Chinese literature for 2,800 years. 

Map printers may have to prepare themselves to print 
charts in Chinese. A general map of Europe and Asia was 
printed in St. Petersburg last year, having all the names in that 
language. It was prepared by Mandarin Lou-Tchen-Sian, an 
attaché of the Chinese ambassy to the Czar. 

ACCORDING to the Printing World, books have been printed 
which never have been written. In 1844, a Mr. Jordan, of 
Romsey, England, published a book which he set up at the case 
instead of writing it, and Mr. William Cowdroy, of Chester, 
about seventy years ago, used to set up the leading articles for 
his newspaper without taking the trouble of writing them. 

For 2 cents a book can be sent by the bookseller in Ger- 
many to any prospective buyer, in whatever part of the Empire 
he may be. The book is delivered to the postal authorities, 
who carry it to the would-be purchaser, collect the money, and 
hand it to the bookseller. It is said that the superiority of the 
German book trade is due to this codperation of the postal 
service. 

Ir all Bibles were as costly as the one sold at an auction sale 
in London the other day, they would certainly be treasured 
more, if read less. A vellum copy of the first printed edition of 
the Bible and the first book printed with metal types, the work 
of Gutenberg and Fust in 1450-55, realized $20,000. This is the 
highest price ever paid for a copy of the book. It is the most 
splendidly decorated copy of the few that are known to exist. 

Ona recent national festival in France, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Government conferred fifty-nine 
medals of honor upon employes of printing, binding, litho- 
graphing and papermaking firms throughout the nation who 
had seen more than thirty years of service in the same estab- 
lishment. One proofreader who had a record of forty years 
received at the hands of the government the title of ‘‘ Officer of 
the Academy.”’ 

GERMANY is already making preparations for the World’s 
Exhibition at Paris in the year 1900. Among the exhibits to be 
shown by the Imperial authorities will be a masterpiece of the 
Imperial Printing Office, which is now busily engaged in the 
production of an edition de luxe of the most sumptuous charac- 
ter of the Niebelungen epic. It is said that this work will 
represent the perfection of the printing art in Germany.— 7he 
Printing World. 

Amonc German illustrated publications of great value to the 
bibliophile is the ‘‘ Bilderschatz fur das Kunstgewerbe,’’ pub- 
lished by Julius Hoffmann, of Stuttgart. It contains full-sized 
reproductions of art gems in printed books and magazines, and 
also designs from art decorative pieces, tapestries, etc. Some 
of the headbands from the Euglish Illustrated Magazine, 
showing the art of H. Ryland, Herbert Sumner, L. Davis and 
A. L. Matthes are remarkably attractive. 

War correspondence comes high. Many London papers 
have paid as high as $5 a word and $10 a line for news from 
the seat of operations. A special correspondent is paid an 
annual salary as a retaining fee, so that he will be on hand 
when affairs become belligerent. Once in the field he has full 
swing as far as expenses go. The latest news must be had at 
any cost. But then, in the piping times of peace, foreign news 
is a big item of cost. For instance, the representatives in 


Berlin and Vienna, of great metropolitan dailies, are paid 
about $10,000. An eminent journalist, like M. de Blowitz, 
who is at Paris for the London 7imes, receives a much larger 
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salary. The large European news agencies, Reuter’s and 
Dalziel’s, charge $6,000 a year for their services, and the 
reports of the proceedings of Parliament alone cost $500 a 
week. 

CENTRAL AMERICA has a journalistic representative in the 
field of science and letters entitled 4/7 Porvenir de Ceniro- 
America, This is published as an illustrated fortnightly by 
Prospero Calderon & Co., at San Salvador. The number for 
September 1, before us, contains a number of half-tone por- 
traits of eminent professional men of Costa Rica and sister 
republics, and views of noted buildings in San Salvador. The 
typography is far above the average of magazines produced in 
the Latin-American countries. 

SEVERAL young apprentices from printing and lithographing 
offices in Avignon, France, have been carrying off the honors 
at the school of professional and fine arts of that city, accord 
ing to 7ypographie Francaise. Theophile Carle, son of a fore- 
man printer, took the first Pascal prize of 270 francs; Auguste 
Roure, lithographer, was the recipient of a prize of 150 francs 
awarded by the. government; and Marius King obtained another 
Pascal prize, 150 francs in amount. All of these young men 
are busily employed during the day and yet carried on their 
evening studies with such marked success. 

COMPETITION among workmen in Moscow, Russia, must be 
very keen, judging from a report in the last number of ZL’ Zwpri- 
merie. There are about two hundred printing offices there, 
employing five thousand workmen and apprentices — mostly 
the latter. The working day is from ten to sixteen hours. 
The monthly pay of a workman varies from $7 to $10. The 
price per thousand is from 7 to 9g cents. As work is very 
uncertain, the piecehands do not make more than $5 to $6 
per month. The form hands let out the work and from this 
manage to make all the way from $15 to $20 per month. 

THE evening school organized at Lausanne, France, in the 
winter of 1896-97, for the instruction of apprentices in photog- 
raphy, is doing a great deal of good for the future French 
printer, says Z’ /mprimerie. The course extends over the four 
years of apprenticeship. Instruction is given in the history of 
printing and hygiene of the printing office, in proof corrections, 
and the pupils sketch or print sample designs for letter-heads, 
bill-heads, menu cards, ball and theater programmes, etc. 
Imposition is also taught, and other subjects fundamental to 
the art. It is said that the proofs submitted by the pupils 
exhibit good work and show that the theories taught are 
comprehended. 

WHETHER or not China would be a good field for the exten- 
sion of the printing industry is exciting considerable discussion 
in Germany. The Oséasiatischen Lloyd states that when that 
journal was started in Shanghai ten years ago it had to employ 
entirely Chinese printers, who practically had to be taught the 
Roman alphabet. These it still employs. Printers who would 
go there now, it claims, would obtain the work of forty German 
houses, and many firms, English and German, at Shanghai and 
other ports of China, are equally in need of better typographi- 
cal facilities. The Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker doubts 
whether the foreign population in China is sufficiently large to 
warrant German printers in emigrating to that country. 

By the English Factory Act of 1895, apprentices are not 
allowed to be worked overtime. The Aritish Printer sug- 
gests that employers should arrange that their apprentices 
attend first the educational and afterward the technical classes. 
It says, ‘‘ The effect of this would be to create more skillful 
craftsmen, and give an incentive to studious habits. Such a 
course is already followed by a number of young printers who 
intend to rise above the ordinary level, and it is here that 
apprentices in and near the larger printing centers have very 
great advantages over their brethren in the smaller country 
offices. It is safe to prophesy that those who do not make use 
of facilities thus afforded will have occasion to be very sorry 
for it in the course of a few years.”’ 




















OBITUARY. 


SUDDENLY, at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Hiram Lukens, 
printer, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Mr. Lukens 
served as employe of the Doylestown /nxtelligencer for over 
sixty-five years and was secretary of the local Masonic lodge 
for thirty-nine years. The Jnte/ligencer pays a warm tribute 
to his many virtues in noting his death and says: Hiram 
Lukens was one of the best-known men in Doylestown, where 
he has made his home since June 21, 1832, at which time he 
entered the /ute/ligencer office to learn the printing trade, and 
in this office he has continuously served since that time—a period 
of over sixty-five years. , His record of faithful service for so 
many long years in the same establishment is a unique one 
and has not its counterpart in the United States. 


WILLIAM WESLEY Pasko, secretary of the typothetz of 
New York, died, December 15, at the Hudson Street Hospital, 
New York. Mr. Pasko had been ailing for some time with 
diabetes, and two months ago was taken violently ill at the 
rooms of the typothetz, at 108 Fulton street; while he was 
there attending to his usual duties. His home was at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, and he had spent most of the time there since his 
attack, but he went to the offices of the typothetz on Tuesday, 
December 14, and was stricken again. He was sent to Hud- 
son Street Hospital, where, at 8:30 A.M., on December 15, he 
died. Mr. Pasko was born in Erie County in 1840, and was 
brought up asa printer. At one time he had a printing office of 
his own in Beekman street. He became secretary of the typoth- 
etze about ten years ago. He was well known as a writer upon 
technical subjects relating to printing, having prepared the text 
of the ‘American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking.”’ 
He also at one time wrote for the American Bookmaker, now 
the Printer and Bookmaker, and for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He at one time published ‘‘ Old New York,”’ and for years had 
been a steady contributor to magazines and periodicals. He 
leaves a widow, and one son, who is a clergyman. He was 
mayor of Caldwell, New -Jersey, where he lived. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business, announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








WHAT CAN IT BE? 

The advertisement of the Harris Automatic Press Company 
in this issue will set the trade to guessing. The Harris people 
are generally thought to be wonder-workers, and it is intimated 
to us that the new feature is just a little more wonderful than 
anything that has gone before. 








SELLS WHEN ADVERTISED BY “THE INLAND 
PRINTER.” 

I very seldom invest in any of the new things offered printers 
until they are advertised by THE INLAND PRINTER. A note in 
your October number recommending the Absorbent Moist 
Bristle Brush and Tarcolin, induced me to give them a trial, 
and I am very much pleased with both.—Zernard McGinty, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 





PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE. 


We acknowlege receipt of a new photo-scale for the use of 
printers, publishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithog- 
raphers, which combines simplicity, utility and accuracy. It 
is the invention of Mr. A. M. Prior, of Boston, and has been 
highly recommended by process engraving and _ publishing 
houses in that city and in New York. It is printed upon a 
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piece of celluloid about 9 by 17 inches in size, and when laid 
over the drawing or plate enables one to tell very readily the 
proportions desired. Attached to the lower left-hand corner is 
a pivoted rule which can be moved to suit the necessities of the 
measurement, and one can tell at a glance just what height and 
width a cut will be when reduced from the original. The scale 
is certainly one which ought to meet with a ready sale, and no 
printing office or photo-engraving establishment should be with- 
out it. Full particulars can be had by addressing Mr. Prior, at 
117 Franklin street, Boston. 





A NEW SAMPLE BOOK. 

The Western branch of the Whiting Paper Company, at 238 
Adams street, Chicago, has just issued sample book No. 3, 
showing flat-writing linens, bonds and ledger papers manufac- 
tured and sold by that company. The book is very complete, 
giving 312 different varieties of papers in various qualities and 
colors, and includes all the brands so well known to the trades. 
It is neatly bound in cloth and makes a compact and con- 
venient book for the desk of the man who orders paper stock, 
and ought to prove convenient for him and a paying investment 
for the Whiting Company. 





HICKOK RULING MACHINES. 

The following letter has been received by the W. O. Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in regard 
to their ruling machines: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., November 24, 1897. 
W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.: 

DEAR SirRs.—We are pleased to announce to you that we have just 
received the highest award at the Tennessee Centennial for blank books and 
color printing, and also on machines that we had in our exhibit to manufac- 
ture these goods. As you had a ruling machine in our exhibit we felt sure 
that it would be gratifying to you to hear that the ruling that was done on 
this machine went into the books that took the highest award. Your machine 
attracted as much attention and possibly more than any machine in the 
Machinery Hall. Weare very much pleased with this machine, and judging 
from the number of people that examined same, it is very evident that we are 


not alone in this matter. Very truly, FosTER & WEBB. 


Foster & Webb had a fine exhibit and deserve great credit 
for arranging so successful a display. 





THE COX PERFECTING PRESS. 


One of the best types of moderate-priced perfecting presses 
is exemplified in the Cox Perfecting Press, for newspapers. 
Printing from flat-bed forms the press is peculiarly suitable for 
the smaller newspapers. The paper is taken from a roll and 
both sides of the paper printed while on the press at a rate of 
from 4,000 to 4,500 completed papers per hour, folded and 
ready for delivery. The patents on this press are valuable, and 
for some time there has been litigation between the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, the manufacturers of the Cox machine, 
and the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
as to the ownership of the patents. In this case a decision was 
rendered by Judge Swan, of Detroit, Michigan, on Monday, 
December 13, in favor of the Duplex Company. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY. 


The announcement in our advertising pages that Sigmund 
Ullman is again ‘‘ Ready for Business’’ will meet the approba- 
tion of the many printers who have learned to look upon the 
inks manufactured by Mr. Ullman with confidence and satisfac- 
tion. To meet the requirements of the large demand for inks 
which his name alone always creates, he has completed an 
extensive factory 100 by 200 feet in dimensions and equipped 
with the most modern machinery. In the design and arrange- 
ment of this factory Mr. Ullman has created it from an 
experience of a lifetime and it is undoubtedly the most conven- 
ient building for the purposes of manufacturing ink in existence. 
The smallest detail has not been overlooked for the betterment 
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of the product or its economical manufacture. Mr. Sigmund 
Ullman was the active member of the late firm of Jaenecke- 
Ullman Company, and his son, who is now with his father in 
the new enterprise, was formerly the superintendent of the 
Jaenecke-Ullman Company’s factory at Newark, New Jersey. 





AMERICAN LABOR-SAVING MACHINES. 

In looking over a recent number of the ‘“‘ Printers’, Lithog- 
raphers’, Bookbinders’ and Stationers’ Sales and Wants 
Advertiser,’’ published in London, England, our attention was 
attracted to an article with the above heading. It described 
very concisely the cloth case-making machine and the auto- 
matic magazine-covering machine manufactured by Messrs. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. As a number of printers and pub- 
lishers in this country are under the impression that this firm 
sells mostly on this side of the ocean, the article will perhaps 
be somewhat of a surprise. Inquiries at the Chicago office of 
the firm elicited the fact that the Sheridans had been doing 
business in England for some time, having already placed, and 
having in operation, case-making machines in the following 
offices: Perry, Gardner & Co.; Dow & Lester; J. Burn & Co., 
Ltd.; Fisher & Sons, Ltd.; Ship Bindery ; Smith Brothers; 
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E. R. King & Co. Six more of these machines have also been 
sold in London and are now under construction to be delivered 
at ‘an early date. Three of the covering machines are also in 
use in London, the firms of Cassell & Co., Ltd.; George Neunes 
& Co., Ltd.; and Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., being the 
parties using them. One case-making machine made by the 
Sheridans is also in use in Leipsic, Germany, and another in 
Paris, France. One of the case-making machines in London 
has a record of 60,000 finished cases in 5% days. From this it 
will be noted that our British cousins are not to be outdone by 
those in America so far as up-to-date machinery is concerned. 
Mr. C. B. Sheridan spends most of his time in London looking 
after the interests of the firm, and is assisted there by Mr. P. 
Lawrence, 63 Farringdon road, E. C. This is what the ‘‘ Sales 
and Wants Advertiser’’ says: 

A few months ago we gave some particulars of a case-making machine 
which was then just being introduced into this country by the makers, 
Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, of New York and Chicago. Since then sev- 
eral of these machines have been sold to bookbinders here, including the well- 
known and old established firm of James Burn & Co., Ltd., of Kirby street, 
Hatton garden, E. C., the largest binders in the world, who very kindly gave 
us permission to see this machine at work. Here we saw the machine mak- 
ing cloth cases, better than hand work, at the rate of about 1,200 an hour. 
The machine is very cleverly constructed. At one end are the boards, cut to 


























size and piled up. A roll of cloth is also at the end over a glue trough, and 
as the cloth enters the machine it takes a coating of glue; it then passes along 
taking the two boards and just at the right moment an arm comes down and 
places the strip for the back. These are then pressed, the edges turned down, 
and lastly the case passes through rollers to finish it. To work this machine 
one man and two boys only are required. It is easily adjusted to make vari- 
ous sizes of cases, and where large quantities are required the saving in cost 
of production must be enormous. Messrs. Burn & Co. expressed themselves 
highly pleased with the machine and the work it does. We have also, by 
the courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., had the opportunity of seeing 
another labor-saving machine of Messrs. Sheridan’s make—the automatic 
magazine-covering machine, by the aid of which no less than 2,000 maga- 
zines or pamphlets are covered in one hour, 20,000 being easily done ina day 
of ten hours. Messrs. Cassell speak highly of this machine. Several of 
them are now in vse among the large publishers. This is a most ingenious 
machine and simply constructed. The magazines to be covered are placed 
in a shoot, back edge down, from which they are pushed out one by one into 
aclamp. The magazines then travel along over a roller, which glues the 
backs; they travel a little further, and each one stops over a pile of wrappers 
which come up to the book, which, being glued, takes the top wrapper; the 
magazines then travel right over the top of the machine and down to the 
receiver on the other end. This process goes on continually, so that there 
are about twenty magazines traveling at the same time. The machine takes 
up comparatively little space, and is not liable to get out of order. 





THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS COMPANY. 


Proud, indeed, would be Andrew Campbell today if per- 
chance he could see the ultra prominence and attainments of 
the company which perpetuates his name. Indeed, little but 
his name could he recognize, although the two-revolution press 
and the hard packing, by which he revolutionized the art of 
printing, would be shown him; still, their surroundings have 
been improved to such an extent by the genius of the present 
generation that he would be at a loss whether to most admire 
the perfect mechanism or the wonderful exhibition of talent and 
enterprise by which such results are made possible. 

But there are infallible causes for the enviable position in 
which this company finds itself today. One is the result of that 
irresistible force which young blood gives to enterprises and 
which is unconquerable until the highest summit of ambition is 
reached. Of such material consists the guiding and controlling 
power of this flourishing company. The entire force is com- 
posed of young men of nerve, push, never-say-die qualities, 
and whose aggressiveness is admired alike by their patrons and 
their competitors. 

Linked together and working in perfect unison with this 
guiding force are the most skilled mechanics in printing press 
construction of the age, equipped with all the modern machin- 
ery, and the superiority of their workmanship is so thoroughly 
acknowledged by the present generation of printers that any 
piece of machinery, if made by the Campbell Company, is 
accepted with unquestioned confidence. 

In view of the above combined qualities existing under one 
control and working with a common impulse, the result of their 
united efforts cannot but be of extraordinary merit and nearing 
the zenith of human ingenuity. 

It was directly due to these conditions that birth was given 
to such marvels of mechanism as the ‘‘ New Model,’’ 4 and 8 
page stereotyping web perfecting press, which only requires 
the assistance of a man and boy to print, deliver and fold 15,000 
complete newspapers an hour; and the “‘ Half-Tone Web,”’ a 
special press built to order only, but which the magazine and 
the better class of periodicals find indispensable. 

Then came the ‘‘Century,’’ whose wonderful performance 
in giving us beautifully printed sheets at a speed which even in 
this day of rush and hurry is questioned by those who have not 
kept pace with this progressive firm’s accomplishments ; and 
the ‘‘ Multipress,’’ that condensation of the merits and capabil- 
ities of many presses combined in one rapid, compact, sturdy 
structure, printing on a web from flat forms of type at speeds 
never hitherto attained with this type of newspaper press, with 
a motion so precise that the most delicate-faced type is unin- 
jured even though in daily use. 

Now that this concern has so thoroughly mastered the field 
which it already occupies, with its characteristic directness and 
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energy it is working out a marvelous and entirely new system 
for the production of large daily newspapers, it believing 
that too long have the procurable facilities been inadequate for 
the metropolitan press. The advent of the Campbell Com- 
pany’s newest enterprise will be hailed with general delight and 
satisfaction. 

When it is taken into consideration that these are but a few 
of the achievements of the Campbell Company, and that they 
were all inaugurated and placed upon the market during the 
past three years, it proves most convincingly that the business 
methods of the young men of our generation are a factor in 
enterprises of which all mankind must be proud and respect. 





A PROGRESSIVE HOUSE. 

A representative of THE INLAND PRINTER recently had the 
opportunity of visiting the warerooms of the Bronson Printers’ 
Machinery & Warehouse Company, at 48 and 50 North Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, and was impressed with the facilities the 
firm enjoyed for storing and handling machinery, and with the 
business being done by this enterprising firm. The company 
have floor room 60 by 150 feet and 25 by too feet, and carry 
one of the largest stocks of printing machinery of any company 
in the country. They advertise only goods they have in their 
warehouse, not machinery in the hands of other people. 
Every press or folding machine received by them is thoroughly 
overhauled and put in perfect repair, and is guaranteed by the 
company to give as good service as new machinery. Mr. H. 
Bronson, the president and general manager of the company, 
would be pleased to see people from out of town, when they 
visit Chicago, and will take pleasure in showing them the stock 
carried by his firm. 





PRINTING INK SPECIMENS. 


Fred’k H. Levey Company, manufacturers of printing inks, 
at 59 Beekman street, New York City, have just issued a superb 
specimen book showing the different shades, hues, qualities 
and prices of their renowned inks. The book, aside from the 
above features, is a work of art; every page showing a high 
degree of excellence in engraving and presswork. An engrav- 
ing done in the three-color process— worked in red, yellow 
and blue — shows the value of these inks for this popular and 
beautiful process. Each page presents the effects of the vari- 
ous inks in such an elegant and attractive form that it would be 
hard indeed to select any one page which did not reveal the 
desirability of the class of ink it represents. But noticeably is 
this the case of the engraving representing a lady in street cos- 
tume, which is printed in $3 Photo Black. So truly perfect is 
this picture that it even surpasses the photographer in his own 
art. But each page reveals to what a high state of perfection 
this enterprising firm has attained in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks, and in reviewing these specimen sheets, one cannot 
but believe that the limit of excellence has been reached. 





A NEW BOOK ON PUNCTUATION. 

What chiefly commends F. Horace Teall’s little volume on 
‘‘Punctuation’’ (Appleton) is its freedom from dogmatism and 
its intelligent application of principles. Mr. Teall’s book will 
not solve all the proofreader’s puzzles with specific rules, but a 
careful reading of it will set any author or printer in the way 
of making his own rules. The author’s treatment of the 
mooted subject of commas is the best ever seen by the present 
reviewer, because it does away with the killing of sense by the 
overdose of commas usually prescribed by writers on punctua- 
tion. Mr. Teall’s attempt to deal with the chaotic and heart- 
rending problem of capitalization is by no means final, but its 
spirit is commendable. He argues throughout for simplifica- 
tion; therefore may his book fall early and universally into the 
hands of proofreaders and stylemakers.— Chicago Tribune. 

.. The book is for sale by the Inland Printer Company, Chi- 
cagg or New York, at $1.00 per copy. 
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We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25. cents per line for the “Situations Wanted’? department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d. of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 





SPECIMEN BOOK OF ‘‘CARDS,”’ containing up-to-date 

ideas for the old as well as the young printer. Embossed and printed 

in from one to four colors. Price, 25 cents. C. M. CATLETT, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


FEMBOSSING FROM ‘ZINC PLATES, by is Ty Melton, a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We havea 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will ane pene on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half- tones, and — -five other valuable recipes. 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 


RINTERS, Do you understand the value of knowing how 

to manufacture all kinds of printing and lithographic ink and their var- 

nishes? Mail money order for $3 and secure copy of book that will teach you. 
GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTER — Young man (24), capable taking charge, desires 
situation on daily or weekly in live town; Ohio preferred, but will 
go any place; have best of references. FRANC ZARTMAN, Xenia, Ohio. 
SITU ATION WANTED—An experienced, up-to-date job 
printer, competent to estimate on all classes of work and to take 
charge, ,as manager or foreman. At references as to ability and character. 
‘J 130,”” INLAND PRINTER. 


HOROUGH PRINTER and _ proofreader with classical 

education, wanting situation, would invest one- third salary in concern 
large enough for first-class work; can take charge. “J 113,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ANTED — Position by young job printer in up-to-date 


office. “J 128, ” INLAND PRINTER. 











J 144)’ » INLAND "PRINTER. 





W ANTED — Situation by pressman of twelve years’ expe- 
rience, capable of doing all kinds of work; temperate. “J 132,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


\ K 7EB PRESSMAN, does stereotyping. 
Maine; had charge; best recommendations, ‘J 
PRINTER. 


OUNG MAN, 109, taking a great liking to anything: that 
pertains to printing, seeks a situation in the office of a large printing 
house, publishing house or type feundry, in New York City or Brooklyn, 
where there would be a chance for advancement ; is a graduate of a well: 
known business college of Brooklyn, N. Y. Address “J 114,” INLAND 
PRINTER, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 








Young man; single; 
136,’’ INLAND 











FOR SALE. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





LLIOTT THREAD STITCHER, in first-class condition. 
Price low. Address FRANK WERSEL & SON, 1128 Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OR $65—Very complete photo-engraving plant for zinc 
etching and half-tone; cost $300. W. BUCKNER, Box 124, Denver. 


OR SALE —jotaston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. ‘J 19,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Dooley Paper Cutter, 30-inch, 3 knives, $140. 
Country Campbell Cylinder Press, 24 x 39, $240. Perfection Wire 
Stitcher, $85. All in good order for cash. 310 Cherry street, , Philadelphia. 


FoR SALE—Two latest improved Thorne typesetting 


machines; good as new. Also complete book composing plant, in- 











cluding 3,500 pounds new type. A bargain: Terms to suit. ‘‘J 145,” 
INLAND PRINTER, 
OR SALE—A Royle No. 3 Routing Machine. _Is in first- 


class condition and will work as well in every respect as the day it was 
bought. Price, $60. Address, THE HARTFORD ENGRAVING CO., 
66 State street, Hartford, Conn. 








HELP WANTED. 


V JANTE D — First-class experienced compositor, | with mod- 

ern ideas as to the correct handling of type and capable of taking 

Address, stating where last 
“*J 120," INLAND PRINTER. 





charge of a medium-sized composing room. 
employed, wages desired, experience, etc., 





\ ANTED —Non-union foreman, who is willing to work 
and knows how. One competent to take charge of job office. Refer- 
ences. J. L. SIMMONS, Los Angeles, Cal. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AtL-ROUND up-to-date printer wants situation. 
preferred. Address W. W. WADE, La Crosse, Kansas. 


Country 








PRACTICAL book and job foreman, competent to esti- 
mate on all classes of printing, desires a position as foreman; Chicago 
references. ‘‘ J 126,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, possessing good executive 

ability, competent to estimate, and thoroughly conversant with all 
details pertaining to the manufacture of a book or magazine, desires 
position as manager or superintendent. Reference furnished. ‘J 134,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 








HALK PLATE ARTIST, with an all-round newspaper 
education, desires a_ better position. Samples submitted. ‘J 135,’ 
INLAND PRINTER. 
‘OMPOSITOR — F irst-class German-American jobber, ex- 
pert ad. man and practical all-round printer; tasty, up-to-date and 
original; painstaking and industrious worker; good executive ability ; can 
take charge and run office on systematic and profitable basis ; at present 
with well-known house; desires change; Ar references. ‘J 119,’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER and all-round newspaper man desires posi- 
ag Twelve years’ experience; temperate; references furnished. W. 
. WASHBU RNE, Platteville, Wis. 





PosiTION as make- -up or ‘general all-round man on the 
stone; am steady and reliable; not afraid of work; have had twelve 
ak 123,” INLAND PRINTER. 


years’ experience on the floor. 


OMPETENT PRINTER with $750 can bay all or part of 

my interest (prefer to sell: only part) in old-established label, paper 

box and specialty plant in finest western city. Ample time on balance 

($2,750 in all). Best reasons for selling. Full particulars and references 
exchanged. “J 150,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ATENT No. © 587,951, 
Printing Presses, a practical invention, 
trade for good rinting material, presses, or binders’ 
machinery. O'eEE =,’? 110 East Ninth street, Grand Island, 








Foot Power Attachment to Job 
for sale at low figure or will 
or stereotypers’ 
Nebraska. 





RINTING OFFICE—In New York City. Modern equip- 

ment; free from encumbrance ; doing a good re Present owner 
has other interests requiring undivided attention. Can furnish business in 
excess of purchase price first year in composition and presswork. ‘J 111,” 
INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 





ILL sell fourth interest in successful, leading printing, 
stationery (wholesale and retail) and binding business in Arizona. 
Purchaser must be A No. 1 printer, qualified to satisfy high-class trade. 
State references, amount can pay down (balance on terms to suit) and salary 
expected. ‘J 149,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


\ \ TISH TC ) LEASE part or entire interest in small job office; 


or will buy if business proves satisfactory. ‘* J 152,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Foul _DER WANTED—To fold 16-page halftone paper, 


sheet 33x46, to be attached to Cottrell press. State lowest price. 
PUBL ISHING COMPANY, 120 West Fourteenth street, New York City. 


W ANT TO BUY good Republican paper in Iowa or Wis- 
consin; county seat preferred. Answer quick, with full details. 
so Ws kd INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED TO BUY—Secondhand perfecting press, for 
8-page, 6, 7 or 8 column paper; also secondhand linotype machine. 
e 118,) 4 INLAND. PRINTER, Tg F Nassau street, New York City. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 


are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 
copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 








DVERTISERS, large users of printing papers, mostly 
papers suitable for process block printing, would be pleased to see 
samples of American makes of paper, such as used by Scribner's, Harper's, 
Munsey’s, INLAND PRINTER, etc. ; also web papers, such as used by Youth's 
Companion, and cheaper qualities of a somewhat similar paper ; also papers 
for line block rotary printing. Lowest cash terms delivered in London. 
HUDSON & KEARNS, 83-87 Southwark street, London. 





ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 

typewriter letters—embraces basic principle of Ng wettest therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 





BF Gab pearl CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. I 
ave a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; weg at boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 





ALENDAR BLOTTERS— The best method extant for 
advertising a printing office. Well written, handsomely printed, 
judiciously distributed — persevered in from month to month —they will 
increase business from 10 to 100 per cent for almost any establishment. We 
design and engrave special lettering on a monthly calendar—a new one 
every month—that is just the thing for this method of advertising. Cost 
only $1a month. Plates, prepared, by mail. We would like to send samples 
and particulars to any printers interested. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 
Searches, Investigations and Litigation. Patent busi exclusively. 





Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





-HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
BYRON POPE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REE TO PUBLISHERS— We want to send every pub- 

lisher who has a special edition in contemplation a set of our circulars 

on ‘*Souvenir, Boom and Special Editions; how to get them up, how to 

illustrate them, how to make them pay.’”’ HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


LIDDEN’S INK (Klondyke Gold, also Red and Purple 

Copying Printing), wants a_ situation as the highest class medium 

for producing the best grade of work in every first-class printing estab- 

lishment; best of references furnished; eight years’ experience; highest 

quality and lowest prices guaranteed. Address THE GLIDDEN SPE- 

CIALTY SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A., Highest Grade Printing 
Ink Manufacturers. 


I IVE STOCK CUTS—We have a very complete line, which 
4 we sell at a fraction of ordinary prices. Send-address now for ’98 proof 
sheet, to be issued this monthh HARPER ILLU ATE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


AMES WANTED of new printing establishments, large or 

small, to keep our lists for circularizing upto date. If you know of any 

such establishment in the United States or Canada send for our “‘ Six Cuts 

Free”’ proposition. Sample copy of our 16-page magazine free at the same 
time. THE ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, Ohio. 


UR SHIBBOLETH —“‘‘ Half-tones that please; don’t 
throw away money, but get our prices before you buy,” applies to 

all kinds of engraving, too. Send particulars for estimates and samples. 
Money back every time if you are not satisfied when you get the work and 
inspect the proofs; no quibbling over it either. Fair, isn’t it? HARPER 
ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


etc. 








STRATING SYNDIC 








IRINTERS IMITATE LITHOGRAPHY successfully with 
our litho-tint plates and art designs for stationery. New and original 
designs —77 of them. You don't know what you can do until you see proofs. 
Send address. HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 
YROGRESSIVE PRINTERS should send for proofs of my 
litho-tint plates for stationery, if they want something better, more 
serviceable than what they have. J.C. JANSRUD, Designer, Willmar, Minn. 


GTEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6} ed 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates 
cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all 
engraving processes; $5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of 
above sent on receipt of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 

By using the Bell 

f pl 


CHALK PLATES THAT PLEASE! &,usite. ithe, Bell 


certainly will save money. Positively no infringement. From 50 to 70 per 
cent reduction in cost by having your old plates recoated. Write us. HIRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

300 to 500 per cent profit in 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! the manufacture of Rubber 


Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


GAS : GASOLINE ENGINES VarS 
2TO 250 HORSE-POWER. _{ ‘< Pp 
Excel all others in Desirable (= }} 
Ada: siaaies SUI Guidi: 
printing Ofes, circ Lining,” AS 


than 
WRITE BEFORE 


wire HEEORE EQQS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency 


OF THE 
Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and Kindred Trade. 


Special Reports, Weekly Bulletins, Semi-Annual Credit Book. 
Complete, Classified Directory of the Trade. 


- 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





















General Offices, - 





TWO MORE SPECIALS , 4 


ALL vignetted half-tones like -\ 
sample, $125 each; imprint cuts, “yptqur 
any lettering desired, $1.00 each. 
Mailed postpaid. Send for circular 
showing other styles. Embossing @&, 
dies a specialty. ee 


‘Burbank Engraving Zo., Boston, mass. 


















3, ENVELOPES %, 


BUY te 
194 WILLIAM ST. N.Y. 


A. A. KANTOR’S, 
Ole) Lad Se ft ae) 0 ee OT ad Ot Sd 8 





JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, ieorter, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 











as well as plain blanks 

for printing or litho- 

graphing cards, tickets, 

show cards, street -car 

signs or any advertising 

matter. Assortment un- 
surpassed at prices below competition, quality and quantity 
considered. In stock and to order in any size and weight. 
Correspondence solicited. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 
198 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. W. KOENIG & CO. 


ILLUSTRATING, DESIGNING, 
WOOD AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING.... 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 


WRITE FOR § 
ESTIMATES 3 
eeeece 


Send for 160-page Catalogue of Stock Engravings for Printers. 





CHALK PLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 

HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis, 
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SENECA’S FORMULA. 


= 





It was Seneca who pointed out eighteen hundred years ago that wisdom 
consists not in seeing what is before your eyes, but in forecasting the thinys 
which are to come. 

The formula for wisdom has not since been changed. It is still the 
same. It is the printer who looks ahead today who is the wise man. He is 
the printer who realizes these three things : 

First.— That no one sends you work for a new press until you own the 
press. The public is not helping you to buy new machinery. They will 
patronize you according to your facilities. Their patronage is sometimes 
less than your facilities, but never more. 

SECOND.— The wise man does not buy the press he needs today; but 
rather the press he will need a year or two bence. Wave something that you 
are constantly reaching up to. 

THIRD.— Remember that in buying the Cottrell Press you have the 
judgment of thousands of successful printers behind you. Reputation can 
only be bought by time and worth. Especially there must be the element of 
time. The Cottrell bears the same relation to other presses that rare old 
wine bears to chemically aged wine. c/4 reputation prematurely forced is worse 


than none. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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we Lhe Sheridan... 
Case-CMaking Machine 


A money-saver and a money-maker. Makes cases better than 
handmade, with a saving of both cloth and glue. %% ee % 




























first-class binder can afford to be without our improved Case Maker, as shown in above 

cut. These machines are now ranning in New York, Chicago, London, Paris and 

Leipzig. The speed of this machine is twenty-two cases per minute, and we guarantee 

an absolute production of one thousand cases per hour, ten hours per day, every case perfect. 

One man and two boys only are necessary to operate this machine. No extra hand needed for 
cutting of cloth or supplying boards to the machine. We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


IT. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


CHICAGO. Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
LONDON. 

















4-8 
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‘S Simplified Simplicity! A> 


/ THE WHITLOCK 
) NEWCRANK — } 
BED MOVEMENT. § 

















HE Driver's short axis (or flat side) operating against the long axis (or sharp end) 
4 of the Driven gear imparts the swift travel of the bed backward and forward. The 
hap Driver’ s \ong axis (or sharp end) operating against the short axis (or flat side) of 
: the Driven gear imparts the smooth rounding over centers. The crank shaft is in 
center of bed, exactly as in all the high-class Stop Cylinders. The bed and cylinder move 
at the same surface speed throughout the stroke of the crank shaft—no slowing down. The 


bed movement as an entirety is absolutely noiseless. 






[js the Cost of Power a Consideration? 
yo you Desire your Press to run by Motor? 





i. = 


Then some tests made by a recognized authority will convince you that THE WHITLOCK 
NEW CRANK MOVEMENT PRESS is not excelled as an economizer of steam or electricity. 
The Whitlock is the smoothest-running and most durable registering of all two-revolution presses. 


® 


The Whitlock Machine 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 132 Times Building. Company. 


BOSTON: 10 Mason Building. 
CHICAGO: 706 Fisher Building. 
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Jhresher Clectric Company, 


Dayton, ‘Ohio, U. 3. A. 
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Latest Development in Slow Speed Motors for Direct 
Connection to Printing Presses. 


No Gears, No Belts, No Dirt, No Grease, No Trouble. 





The Thresher Motor is built to operate any make of printing 
press at any number of different speeds desired. 

The high commendation and approval of those thoroughly 
acquainted through practical experience with the working of this 
motor shows that it stands at the head in 


Efficiency of Operation and Control, 
Perfect Regulation and Durability. 


GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY and we will prove this 
to YOU, also. Catalogues for the asking. 
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Wood! 


Every Branch of the American 


Type Founders’ Company car- 


ries a full stock of Wood Goods 
made by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, because these 
goods excel all others and are 
made tn such large quantities that 
they cost no more than inferior 
goods made in a small Way With 
inefficient plants. 2% 2 2 2% wb wt 
Everything in Wood Goods..# 2 
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ERIT MINS 


NTERS who aim to excel in quality of 
work can do so easily by using a Gally 
Cniversal Press. It gives better results with 
less expenditure of effort on all classes of work, 
while it is the only type of press that does 
high-grade cut and color work perfectly. Its 
distribution, register, strength and labor-saving 
facilities have reached perfection. 


ut 


D here is the best of all Gordon Presses! 

The Chandler & Price Gordons are 
selling with marvelous rapidity. “Quick sales, 
small profits” is the order of the day on these, 
because each sale is clean, every press satisfies 
—there is no time lost in explaining away 
troubles—no kicks. All sizes in stock at all 
our branches. 


Pe 


ER most careful investigation, we have 

found the Peerless-Gem Lever Cutters 
superior to all others, and we buy them in such 
quantities that they are sold at prices no higher 
than asked for inferior cutters. The leverage 
and return are remarkably easy. All the good 
points of all other lever cutters are combined in 
this cutter. Made in 23, 25, 30 and 32 inch sizes. 


2 


PWVERICAN TYPE 
| FOUNDERS’ CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


.. BRANCHES COVERING THE CONTINENT.... 


e@ 
® 
ow 


_ GALLY UNIVERSAL. 


SF OOL4O L428 2OLO2O2O2O 


PEERLESS-GEM CUTTER. 
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isi E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


and Machinery for 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent or F. LL MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 








LONG DISTANGE TELEPHONE, “HARRISON 541.” 
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Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 
Institute Fair, New York, 
over every other motor 
in competition. .. .*. .*. .. 








Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 

Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 

Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit And Insulation Co., 527 west sath street, ew York City. 
GEO. E. LLOYD & Co. 


202-204 S. CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


=FN presenting this Rabbeting Machine to the 
cal 

trade, we feel confident we have met a long- 
felt want with universal satisfaction. This 
machine is now used by nearly all the half- 
tone engravers of the United States. We have lately 
added the Improved Clamp, which clamps the entire 
plate at one operation. 





THE FOLLOWING FIRMS USE THE MACHINE: 


Franklin Eng. Co., . . Chicago, Ill. Courier-Journal, . . Louisville, Ky. 
Geo. H. Benedict & Co., * Indianapolis Elec. Co., Ind'p’lis, Ind. 
Behring Eng. Co.,. . . oy Boardman Eng. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Garden City Eng. Co., . ~ Clark Eng.Co.,. . ee = 
Racine & Brownell, . . i Om. Pausch, . . . Saginaw, Mich. 
Coloritype Company, . New York. D.C. Cook Pub. Co., . . Elgin, Il. 
Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, Mo. Star Eng. Co., . Des Moines, Iowa. 
Chas. A. Drach & Co., as Los Angeles Photo-Eng. Co., 
Toronto Eng. Co., . Toronto, Can. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Toronto Litho. Co., “ Joe E.Cook, . . . . Atlanta, Ga. 


San Francisco Bulletin, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Felts Eng. Co., . . Denver, Colo. 


Terry Eng. Co., . Columbus, Ohio. 
Chas. H. Harper, “ 








S.R. Mason, . . Cleveland, Ohio. Valley City Eng. Co 

Brown-Bierce Co., . Dayton, Ohio. = Hineet Rapids, Mich. 

Gage & Sons, . Battle Creek, Mich. D. C. Hawes, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Review & Herald, =“ z H. Respess,. . Chattanooga, Tenn. 

West Pub. Co., . . St.Paul, Minn. | Queen City Elect. Foundry, 

Bramblett & Beygel, ™ ne Cincinnati, Ohio. 

rege tres ee es ee ee NEW STYLE BEVELING AND RABBETING MACHINE. 


Ohio Eng. Co., . Springfield, Ohio. Cramer Eng. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. For Beveling Copper and Zinc Pt 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF NEW MACHINERY.  — | = = SIZES ...65+I5XI5.....4. 
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THE WARNING !— Stronger Envelopes Needed. 


The poor quality of envelopes some persons use in sending matter through the mails is causing 
complaint from Post Office officials. This is particularly true of the registered letter department, 
through which many persons send coins and other articles that with handling will break through poor 
envelopes. In this way considerable is lost, and to guard against these losses Postmaster-General 
Gary has issued a letter warning persons against using poor stationery. The order is as follows : 


SECTION 1045. Matter, how to be Presented for Registration.—Postmasters, before receiving 
matter for registration, must require the sender to have it fully, legibly and correctly addressed, the 
name and address of the sender indorsed upon it, and, if letters, all the contents placed in a firmly 
sealed envelope strong enough to safely carry inclosures in the mails, and to have affixed the necessary 
stamps to pay postage and fee. Postmasters and employes are forbidden to address the matter, place 
the contents in the envelope, seal it or affix the stamps. Third and fourth class matter for registration 
must also be marked: ‘‘ Third Class’’ or ‘‘ Fourth Class,’’ as the case may be, and be so wrapped as 
to safely bear transportation and easily admit of examination, which the postmaster should make 
before registering. 

Many complaints have been received at the department in relation to losses of contents of registered 
letters, which investigations show were caused by the poor quality of the envelopes covering the matter 
registered. Postmasters should require stronger envelopes, when the letters presented at the registry 
window evidently contain coin or bulky matter, than would be demanded if the inclosures were 
apparently of such a character as not to severely test the quality of the envelopes. 

JAMES A. GARY, fostmaster-General. 


THE REMEDY! 


Use Riverside Paper Company’s Standard All-Rag Animal-Sized Pole-Dried Envelope Paper. 
We make but one grade, and it is noted for its hardness and strength. Any envelope manufacturer 
can supply you with envelopes made from our paper, if you insist upon it. 

Our method of drying papers is the old way — by hanging the paper in sheets on poles, in lofts 
heated by steam, as shown by illustration above. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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OMPETITION is the life of all business” is a true 
axiom. Instead of complaining of some one who 
Wee]| is more prosperous than yourself, stop, think, see 
if the fault is not yours. This is especially true 
Saini, 1 all departments of printing. 








Fine Presswork and Cheap Composition 


go together. How to secure them—one way only: 


USE THE UNIVERSAL TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


Dy 





, ae” 4 





This cut is a reproduction of the cover of a catalogue which was set on the Linotype 
and printed direct from Linotype slugs by H. S. Crocker Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


a fortune. Saves your money. Terms of purchase are within the reach of 
all. We also lease the machines. 

Look into this matter—it will pay you. Install one or more machines 
and gain actual profit. Can’t be done any other way. Such experiments 
are costly. 


For further information, specimens of work, etc., call on or address, 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 





P. T. DODGE, . President. 
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Make Money lor You! 








Rival Lever Paper Cutter. Monitor Wire Stitcher. 












: ‘ r < : P ‘ ; $ 65 No.o —% to 1% inches, 

24-inch, a ; : r : . 110 No. 1 —2 sheets to 4% inch, 

25- iach, 5 E . “ . : ! 125 3 14—2 = to ¢ inch, if ‘ 

30-i1nc . ° . ° « 95 0.2 —2 sheets to inc e . + 200 

33-inch ‘(extra heavy), : F ° 250 No.3 —2 sheets to { inch, . ° ‘ 150 Round-Hole Perforator. 









28-inch, steam-power, P . ° ° ‘ F $175 
28-inch, foot-power, ° . ° F ° ‘ 7S 
24-inch, steam-power, ‘ ‘ # , - ‘ 150 





24-inch, foot-power, ; é : , % ; + 100 
20-inch, foot-power, a 75 
Boxed, f.0. b. ‘Chicago. 


these Machines are Simple, Durable, Reliable. 







ee Specialists << 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU, because they know 
their business. 

We are Specialists in Wire Stitchers, Perforators, 
Round-Cornering, Numbering and Paging Machines. 

We know how to build them to suit the exacting 
requirements of printer and bookbinder. 

Our machines pay them. They discard the old to 
get a Latham. 

Our plant, with greatly increased facilities, is still 
working overtime to meet orders. 

Let us know your wants. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL ST., 
Factor’ s, Canal St CHICAGO, ILL. 











ie ie 
























Round-Corner Machine. 





















Foot-power Index Machine, only + $90.00 
Foot-power Round-Corner Machine, 3 Knives, only + 75.00 
Foot-power Punching Machine, onl Cori ° 75.00 ___ 
— ae ans with hespeeiay or Corner- Cutting 
t t ° ° . . ‘ m e n 
nus Pench oat Die ree ee ee Send for BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job Presses 


Round-Corner Knives, oe. SPP oe ae Aer: 
Index Knives, each, kere t, e ee Ph 2.00 





and other machinery. 
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We Lmploy 
LEVEY 
Method of 
Maktieg 
Plates for 
Letler Press 
Printing. 
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Telephone Main 
[700- 
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Pertection in & 
Press Building 


IS SECURED IN 


Time Tested. Service Tried. 


Crank Movement—Doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers. Running without jolt or jar. 
Bed Miotion—Giving ease of motion, firmness, long life, simplicity. 

TUSUPCS better distribution, better impression, better register ; and, therefore, better work. 
EcOnomY—No breakage, no repairs. 
Perfectors....Cwo-Revolution....Cwo-Zolor. 









Smallest, 24x31. Largest, 48x69. 








NOT A NOVELTY » but a Printing Press whose every improvement 


marks a distinct and permanent gain to the Printing Art. 


ex. WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. sz, 
“/\“’ 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
Western Office: 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Wi ALWAYS HAVE THE LATEST AND BEST 
MACHINERY FOR...... 


Bookbinders and Printers. 


SESHSSSSSPSHOSSSSSSSS OLS SSSSS SSCS OSS 































SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR ee eeeater ise ne 
. . COeses ‘ 
Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 6eo| Bookbinders’ 
Smyth Book-Case Making Machines, ooo 


S ° 
Economic Automatic Paper Feeding Machines, pat Machinery 








Chambers’ Folding Machines, ; 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, eee se Machin ‘ 
Christie Rotary Beveling Machines. @8eo Supplies. 


Catalogues and circulars cheerfully furnished upon application. 


ioe E. C. FULLER & CO. 


279 DEARBORN STREET. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





A THOROUGH EXPOSITION OF METHODS 
EMPLOYED BY ALL UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 
IN THE IMPOSITION OF BOOK FORMS IN 
EVERYDAY USE. 


instructed. Nothing pertaining to the imposition of book 
forms has been overlooked by the author. They are 
shown imposed single and double, and their adaptability 
for folding by hand or machinery explained. The most 
complete information (illustrated) is given for the ‘‘making 


S of margins”’ in the form, locking up pages of unequal size 
r s 








HE folded sheet is shown beside the imposed form 
to illustrate the relation of each to the other, and 
in the text the workman is carefully guided and 









in a form, register, gripper margin, cover forms, envelope 
forms, folding points in the form, etc. 


The reader is benefited by the perusal of any page 
in this helpful book. Ninety-six pages, 4x 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Address orders to 


HINTS ON 
IMPOSITION 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 212-214 MONROE STREET, 
150 NASSAU STREET. CHICAGO..... 





By T. B. WILLIAMS. 
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It’s so Easily Read, 
and Just as Easily Made...... 


WITH OUR NEW 


Sh Hulletin Outfit 















A 10-line letter, same, 


tins. Write us for discounts. 











A 15-line De Vinne letter, 
Caps, lower case and figures, $15.00 


Caps, lower case and figures, $ 9.00 


Each is put up in a neat box, with red and black 
inks, pads, and gauges especially for newspaper bulle- 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


82-84 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers in All Things for the Printer. 



















Che 
Bennett Electro 
Cabinet 


WITH INDEX —a Necessity. 
awe 


Have you any system for keeping your Electros? 

Do you know how many or what you have? . 

Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 
at once? 

Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 

What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? 


Che Rockford Folder Zo. 


MAKERS, 


Rockford, Tilinois. 

















ia 






50 Drawers, 


14x 18x1 
inches. 


Floor Space, 


42x20 
inches. 








Shipping 
Weight, 

















HIS Cabinet is well and neatly made 
of oak. Will store 800 average sized 
electros or cuts. 0©©0000000000000 





The Price is #8 L22OLL 








270 Ibs. 


Leaiasionneal 
ASL 75 
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che Rosback 


-++++POWER..... 


Perforator. 








SIMPLE! RELIABLE! 


DURABLE! 
PERFECT SECTIONAL ADJUSTMENT! 


Made in three sizes, 20, 24 and 28 inch. 
The same sizes in Foot Powerf.sccccccossses 


FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 











CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
PRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 

















REAR VIEW. 


Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 


Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger and all 
large working parts are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pivions and crank gears, making it impossible 
to slur or twist. ‘There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bear- 
ings are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independ- 
ent of each other; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, 
besides many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will 


Sa GEO. W. PROUTY CO., 100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 





New bampion Press. 









A 


Lowest Prices | 
Best Work 
AT 


w7 
r 
\ 


Wis 








/ 





PRICES LIST. 

FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL-STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 

‘ “ “ 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFE. 
Chase 6x10 in. ; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ “ Sao #6 8 


= we ae. Re ; 7 
9x13 ' 750 100 IOXI5 , 175 
“ IOXI5 “ec “ 1,000 “ 135 “ 11X17 “ “ “oe 225 


Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 


running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job 
one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two 
allowed. Send for circular. 


New Champion Press Co. 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 
No. 175 Grand Street, New York. 


Steam Fixtures, $12. 


press; ev 
weeks’ 














THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 


Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 

oO. 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ee 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a a) 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, ™*miscturins 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Keith Paper Company 








SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OP 
WATERMARKS. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS $ij."viceiy; write cally, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





kR AVELSTONE Fiats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


WESTLOCK Fiats are well known and highly prized for their good 
/ color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 








Dee ee eee eee Oe Me ee CONC C CNN CCN NCCU TON VC CUW LOU ULENVCOUVTCUULEWUTECUTCCULTENTTTRNT ENN 





ASDA ACH AAG AAAS no One EAA A AACA AACA AACA AACA DARA RATA AACA A AE AA ACA NARHA ACA AACR AAE AA AAO BARA AeA AAR Aare nae A ae a 


J 





GUARANTEED so 
TO BE DEALERS 
THE PEER sai 
OF ANY 
LEVER CUTTER 
BUILT. 


2 


23-inch, . . $100 
26-inch, .. 130 
30-inch, .. 175 
AND 
WORTH 


EVERY CENT 
OF IT. 








LATEST 


-»eAND... 


BEST! 


Patented 
August 17, 1897. 


DURABLY 
BUILT. 


FINELY 
FINISHED. 


Embraces all 
Attachments 
Desirable for cutting 
paper with 


EASE, 
ACCURACY 
AND 


RAPIDITY. 

















Chandler Prise Co, maces, Cleland, Oi... 





Libba aati ADLIADEIAD EARL LASSI ARDIADD LADD IAAP LARDIARDIALDIALD IAD IALDIALDIALDIADDIAADIAADL ADD AI 
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OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


329 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 
J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 





FNUTOMATIC 


< (@LAMP 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are fast, 
accurate, easily operated labor savers. 
Equipped with electric motor, they 


are most economical in floor space..... 
Card showing motor attachment sent on 
request. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, - = 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. MILLER & RICHARD, es LT 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
Cc. R. CARVER, = . 25 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
KENNEDY & MASON, = 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. THE WILL R. KNOX MACH’Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Se PAPER CUTTING MACHINE 
ELEcTROTYPERS 2 STEREOTYPERS| ae wACHMEMtean sie wHars 


PAPER INDUS STR} 


SOU 


3,700 MACHINES. 





, 16 High Holborn, LONDON W.C 
Karl Xrause, Leipzig 


Engineer. 


8-154 MONROE ST of CHICAGO 








Calendar iss 


1898 
AND 
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BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, we send our handsome metal Paper Weight 
and Daily Memorandum Calendar on receipt of 40 cents in stamps, or 
Calendar alone for 10 cents. 








Paper @eight. 


REPRESENTING A 
BUNDLE OF BOOK PAPER. 








IN STOCK: 


STRATHMORE 
DECKLE-EDGE 
PAPER.B...... 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 
“SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS: 
PAPER SPECIALISTS - 





All colors, sizes and 


a styles of finish. STRATHMORE 
he ‘ 
The most beautiful and = DRAWING BOARDS and 
oe oe et BRISTOLS ... for Artists’ use. 
Valuable and Artistic Sample As much superior to drawing boards now in use 
cLoseD. OFEN.  — ir ka 





THE EMMERIGH 
improved Bronzing and 


Ws Dusting 


Machine vvvvy 






Over 1,500 
Machines 
in use. 





SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for ing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 
191-193 Worth St., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes 
and finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 








15 Gold Street, New York. 


Does not get sticky on the pad in 


SP HINX P AD CEMEN T damp weather, nor adhere to the 


tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors 
are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 
Replacing animal glue 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 frnigntSinding. Can 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


MACHINE GUM 


For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. 
Does not harden in the keg. 


Cold water will reduce it. 
ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION postr cn’tite market. 


Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 


Remelts readily. Does not string. 
The ideal paste for the pressroom. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLU 
MATRIX PASTE 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 


Ready mixed. 
Needs only reducing by cold water. 





THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1892.) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Warranted Superior Quality. 





PAPER CUTTING KNIVES. 
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R. Dlok’s Seventh Maller. 


OVER 
8,000 
IN USE. 
















NO 
BETTER 
MAILER 
MADE. 





ort more to the printer than Klondike gold, is R. Dick’s Seventh 
Mailer. A great time-saver—and time is money. With it experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 8,586 papers in less than an hour. For information 


concerning Mailer, address 
R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 


Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. BUFFALO, N. Y. 










AMERICAN 1 TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 





VERY 
BEST 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


che Horton HMailer, 


More effective and durable than 
higher-priced machines. 


For sale at all branches of the 














Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 



















SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 





Samples and Prices upon 
application. 












Wedding Stationery, 


Invitations, Announcements, etc., engraved in the latest style. 


LEADING SPECIALS: 


—— Box of Embossed Paper and 
, Envelopes at 65c. prepaid. 
Put all their Ruled Papers 5-Quire Box of Enboned P with ) 
up in Boxes with five 0 pe seins 
Tablet Boards in each box. Send for Circulars. 

Steel Die Embossed Letter-Heads, Envelopes, Catalogue Covers, etc. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 












High Speed 
Fine Work 


a ORR 


No press capable of turning 


Two Polnts NEW 


that mark the things most 
to be desired in the best 
class of printing presses. 
Both are attained in the 










COLUMBIAN 












out the finest grade of job print- 
ing can be run at the speed of the 
Optimus. The Optimus has the 
aay satisfactory delivery—printed 
side up—and will deliver any 
kind of paper, including tissue. 


We Guarantee ?*,, 


delivery, the fastest two-revolution 
of its size, and a thoroughly first- 
class press in every way. 


Babcock P P inting Pr 655 Mid. 60. C. A. COLLORD, Mgr. New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Bin’. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, 
DISPATON Single Revolution, 










pose. The back-up motion is 
also an important feature of the 
new Columbian Optimus. _ Its 
— competitors do not 
ave it 








a The bed is driven by a ball 

and socket joint, the simplest, y 
most durable and perfect mech- 

| reed 4 anism yet produced for this pur- 


+ & > 


Apply for catalogue, prices and full 
description to 


NEW LONDON. - - CONN 







BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 









STANDARD.Drum Cylinder, 
REGULAR, COUNTRY 


and other Cylinder Presses. 











For sale by Minnesota ine Foundry Co., Ss. Eygel, ‘Minn. 
wr te arte eget a7, fangen Oks 
a rs Supply 
Great W rm Type Ho 
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“ FLLINOIS” COVERS... 





phon issuing our Sample Book No. 4, we have added the follow- 
. ing very desirable items to our stock. Samples sent on request. 











“Finest line in the country.” COLORED COATED BOOK. 28 x 44.105 Ib. 
‘“ " In Primrose, Pearl, Rose and Green. 
Can’t beat it.” PROVING PAPER (Imported). 20 x 25. 
“Your lines are better and bigger than ever.” WATERPROOF CLOTH-LINED COVER. 22% x 28%. 
“ ”? n Scarlet, Leather an ottle Green. 
We order all our Covers of you. “HIAWATHA” DECKLE-EDGE BOOK. 31x 42. 65 and 85 Ib. 
TI HAT?’S the way people talk about our immense ‘‘DUPLEX MONARCH’”’ ENAMELED COVER. 20x 25 and 22% x 28%. 
== line of Cover Papers. If you are not already he mperwonbernt $ amen Hier pee og 
buying of us, begin the New Year with an order. Pearl and Green. Rose and Green. om 
It will become a custom with you, and you will These Duplex Oe eee ten Book, giving 
become our customer. ENAMELED MUSIC COVER. 22x28. White. 





ENGLISH FINISH MUSIC PAPER. 22x28. 60 Ib. 


ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, “BLACKSTONE” BRIEF PAPER. 14x 21. 25 and 30 Ib. 








Cover . Papers, 181 Monroe Street, JAMES WHITE & CO., {77 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Document Manila, Etc. CHICAGO. Dealers in COVER PAPERS and Specialties. 

























Stolen Goods for Sale. We Maur 
ee Ledgers, 

‘‘ BRAINS” steals the best advertising ideas used by everybody every- Superfines, 
where every week. It is a weekly mirror of what is going on in the Fines, 
advertising world. Bonds, 

i b t photographs the latest quirk Linens, 
ecause it photographs the latest quirks in Colored Flats, 
Good for Pr nters advertising composition and tells what the Bristols, 
most enterprising printers do to get more business. Ruled Stock, 
Ps Wedding Stock 
You Newspaper Publisher, *"42:27" of yo" paper 236-240 ADAMS ST™ 9 sic. etc 





to our ‘“‘ Dept. M”’ and see 


if we can’t suggest a way for you to get more advertising. GHIGAGD) 
: m 


Ask for free sample copy—ask right now—we want you to see it. HEADQUARTERS FOR..:: 










It is not beautiful; it is practical. It costs $4a year. Special rates 
pbc esse pnt hcg LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 
141 to 155 E. Twenty-fifth St., NEW YORK. All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 90 tons daily. 
Paid advertisements in BRAINS are no | gag unless you want to reach printers, publishers Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled > = with quotations 
and the mercantile classes. If you do, —_ ‘or a classified list of our subscribers. Advertising sent on application. Small as well as large mail erders solicited. 





rates are published every week in BRAINS. 


Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 
The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 

























HB cH ct 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


, The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 
: 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Ha 
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Book Publishers 


Will be interested in the new 
patented narrow margin 
Hooks and Sectional Blocks 
here illustrated. 





Adapted to all classes of plates, 
book or colors. 

Made uniform in size with old style 
Hooks and Sectional Blocks. 


Write for descriptive circulars, and any desired 
information as to weight, etc. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Sold by Type Founders  Sofe Manuf’rs, Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS, 
MASTER YOUR MACHINES! 








“The Mechanical Details 
of the Linotype 
and their Adjustment.” 


FULL INSTRUCTION AS TO ITS CARE AND REPAIR. 
By FRANK EVANS, Linotype Machinist. 


EVERY OPERATOR SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK. 


This book has been prepared by a printer for the use of printers, 
and everything is treated from a printer’s standpoint. By following 
its instructions any competent operator can handle his own machine 
or run a plant of Linotypes. 

The book contains 110 pages, is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth, and is 44% x 6% inches— convenient size to carry 
in the inside coat pocket. 


Price, $3.00 per Copy, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212 Monroe St., Chicago. 150 Nassau St., New York. 





A Paper Cutter that is simple. 


and Dealers only. 
A Cutter that is easily handled. 
A Cutter that cuts square. 


You want 
A Cutter that has the required 


strength. These features are imperative. 


The Advance 


has all of them and more. It is built by skilled workmen, 
with special machinery, which enables the manufacturers to 
produce 


A High-class Cutter 


AT A VERY LOW PRICE. 


There are six sizes, from 
the ‘‘Pony’’ 16-inch up to 
the extra-heavy 33-inch 
machine, all built to jigs. 
All parts STRICTLY IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 


Every desired improvement. 


Illustrated circular showing 
details of construction sent 
free. You should read it. 





hater? = 


For Sale only by Type Founders and Dealers. 


To whom write for terms or net cash prices. 





Che Inland Printer 
em Account Book 


SHOWS COST, PROFIT, LOSS, 


THEREFORE 
SAVES MONEY, TIME, TROUBLE 
ON EACH JOB DONE. 


Facilitates estimating and prevents. costly errors in quoting 
prices. Is of great value as a reference book. Reduces book- 
keeping one-half. 

The books are substantially bound with leather backs and 
corners, and cloth sides, and are of the flat-opening style. Size 
of page, 10% x 14% inches. Printed on good paper, and paged 


throughout. Prices are but little more than such books d/ank 
would cost. 
. § 400=page book for 2,000 jobs, . . . $5.00 
NET PRICES: { Seeders book for 1,000 jobs, . re 


Order THE INLAND PRINTER Account Book from any 
Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the United States, 
or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
150 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


















‘Osgood 


“AT THE TOP” 
Woman's TEMPLE, 
CHICAGO. 


~QO)saood 


=») MANUFACTURERS oF / f : 
] PRINTING PLATES rd SCO 
BY ALL PROCESSE GRANEF 







THE INLAND PRINTER. 


















~ > ENGRAVING 
“GoM PANW 


DESIGNERS, 














TCHERS " 
| and HALE-TONE a4 N.BRoapway  {. 














ENGRAVERS 


ome 


eet Shae . 


OSE RR SS as 
























ecae Sanders’ Art Catalogue vows 


A 24page book of the finest art subjects, sent upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 















| 
| 
NS; 


te ’TETTERHEADS 


EQUAL T0 LITHOGRAPHY. 
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DEARBORN. ~~ 


CHIL 





OUR AIM—HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK, PROMPTNESS, REASONABLE PRICES. 
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We beg to Warn 
the Trade 


against the imitations of our machines 
which have been placed upon the mar- 
ket in violation of our patent rights. 

Users of the infringing machines are 
liable to us, as well as the makers and 
dealers, and we shall bring suits for 
infringement wherever it is necessary 
= in order to protect ourselves. 

No less than twenty U.S. patents on 
typographic Numbering Machines are 
now owned by us, and it is our purpose 
to stop every infringement of any of 
these. 


# JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
515-521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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it's Ene Eneush 


TO CALL ANY INK THE BEST—BUT HARD TO 
PROVE THAT IT’S ANYWHERE NEAR AS GOOD 
AS “BUFFALO” PRINTING INK. WE DON’T TAKE 
A PAGE TO SAY THIS—IT ISN’T NECESSARY. 
THE GOODS DO THE TALKING. Te Te 


“BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 








Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Nel SHADES 
A FRICRACHER RED . 
CGPIANBLACK pM 





MAKERS 
NEW YORK. 








; rf 
Camplell. Gpnting Tress: CMy Cu 


Metrofo uldiniy; 
AMadisoniboe; 
Pusldesof 


Sheet funting Web Lerfeding 
sand Paper Iolang Machinery Ne York, 


1 Nov. l6th, 1897, 


The Frederick H. Levey Co., 
#59 Beekman: St., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: - 

We take pleasure in sending you by bearer two sheets of 
the work done on the No. 1 "Century" at the American Institute Fair. 
When the conditions unde which they were produced are considered, | 
the work has been pronounced by such experts as A. E. Chasmar, Louis 
H. Orr, Thomas Knapp of Chicago and others as being not only highly 
creditable but remarkable. We desire to bear testimony to the 
excellence of the ink furnished by your House; it worked in a highly 
ecieractary manner on every spéed at which the press was run, 
and the absence of "offset" on the heavy forms was commented on by 
every practical printer who saw the job being run. 


Yours sincerely, 


<a 
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... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


| All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 


»y—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 


livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
so—41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, front de- 
livery, steam and overhead fixtures. ; 
55-3449 Two-Revolution Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, front 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 
37—32x46 Two-Revolution Campbell, Job and Book, 2 rollers, front delivery, 
table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, plate distribution, rear delivery, 
air springs, 4-track (good as new), steam and overhead fixtures. 
184—32x50 Campbell Combination, job and news, 2 rollers, steam and overhead 


fixtures. 
THREE REVOLUTION. 
139—38x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 
STOP CYLINDERS. 
164—3314x48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 


fixtures. 
177—34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 


fixtures. 
DRUM CYLINDERS. 
174—4914x50 Wharfedale Cylinder, 4 rollers, gear motion, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


[NEMEMBER THIS: 


to be as represented. 


That the wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. 
be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. 
Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726- 


BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


January I, 1898. 


195—34x46 Babcock Standard No. 6 Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, 
back-up, steam and overhead fixtures. 

162—32x43 Country Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

196—22x28 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, back-up, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

149—17x21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 


193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
197—9x13, New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
192—8x12 New Style Gordon, throw-off. 

189—8x12 Old Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 


FOLDERS. 


109—Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster and trimmer. 

134—Brown Combination Folder, 2, 3 and 4 fold, paster and trimmer, and 
insert or cover attachment. Will take seven-column quarto. 

186—Seven-column Quarto Stonemetz, paster and trimmer. 


That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Should you 
We are doing business for 
Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Thorne Scts and Distributes Type 





The Chorne is the only 


CAPABLE OF SETTING AND DISTRIBUTING 
TYPE OF ANY SIZE, OF ANY MEASURE, AND 
FOR PUBLICATIONS IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


PRODUCING PERFECT MATTER 
FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
AT LESS THAN HALF THE COST 
OF HAND COMPOSITION.*.% 2.2%. 


ae 


Publishers of high-grade work now insist upon their work being set in type, 
experience having demonstrated that only from type 


can perfect results be attained. 


Combined A 
scine sos [PACHING. 


CORRECTIONS INSTANTLY MADE IN MATTER WITHOUT DELAY TO MACHINES. 


“eos THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE COMPANY 








34 Park Row, New York. 





139 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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PRINTERS APPRECIATE 
OUR PROFIT-MAKING 


ae Crade Helps ee 


&. Ris 
Stock Certificate, 
Litho-Typo Stationery, 
iploma, 
Certificate of Deposit, 


aaG 


GE 


‘lem; 


VA 
-(~) 


T 


qf ( 


Bon d, V4 ‘b PL Li AYE 
Check and Draft Blanks. 


Prices and Samples to the 
Trade for the asking. 


i595 


Ait Gr 
SAR 4 
Al's lla a 


“THE MOST FOR THE MONEY 


JS ANL 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING 


160-174 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Cithographing 


oefor the Trade... 


Our facilities are 
unexcelled 


Price and quality unequaled 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ES. 


ADAMS ST. pages ee 


CHICAGO. 





WE ARE STILL IN POSITION TO SUPPLY ORDERS FOR PADS AND CALENDARS FOR 1898. 





3 3333F33333333393393339399 





~~. 
36 hours 
from 


Chicago 








Via... 
Cincinnati 
and the 


QUEEN & 
CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


J pyULLMAN SLEEPERS, 
} Parlor, Observation 


e 
( 

( i 

‘ and Dining Cars. 
‘ 

: 





Te 


W. A. BECKLER, 
Northern Passenger Agent, 


113 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CHEMICALLY PREPARED 
IN JELLY FORM. 


ELECTRIDO 


ELIMINATES ELECTRICITY 
FROM PAPER AND PRESS. 
Does not ~ the tympan as liquids do. 
Does not swell the packing as liquids do. 


Does not swell the make-ready as liquids do. 
Prevents offset more ettectually than oils, 


ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS HANDLE IT. 


| 
| 
v 
v 
: Prepared by TOHNSON PRESS WORKS, 
wv 
v 


102 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 





_— Pioneer ofee 


— Gause Pins 
= 10 the world: 


ALL ats BEST. 
- 





|, Attachments for the 

Job Press. 

Cd 

Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 'wter,2atentee 
No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 























$1.00 per Year. wee PRINTER WANTS — 
10c. ° 
. Profitable 
9? 
e Advertising 
THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 
HOWARD Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
LOCKWOOD to-date on all Advertising Topics. 
The handsomest publica- 
& Co., tion of its kind. 
Publishers. —— 
brings a sample if you mention 
143 BLEECKER 10 10 Gts. Gav teenies Serra: pt 
STREET, KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
NEW YORK. 2% School St., BOSTON, MASS. 






























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NO ISSUE OF 


THE INLAND PRINTER & 
| Y 


DURING 1898 WILL BE LESS THAN 


15,000 COPIES. 
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sfestestestesteste [SS sfestestestesteste BA 
Sin a EST A | 
Published The 
monthly. Leading 
$2.00 per year. Trade Journal 
$1.00 for 6 mos. of the World 
20 cents each. in the 
At all Printing 
News Stands and 
and Allied 
Type Foundries. Industries. 
OR f 
oe ajs ops ops ojs as "A New Cover Design Every Month. ofs aj ofs rs) os ahs 











Rates for advertising 200 per cent 





graphic arts, circulation considered. 





lower than any other trade paper in the 


ROSS RRS SIRI 
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“THE HICKOK” # 


ae ates. 


ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 
THE W.0. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Charles N. Srenside 


(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), 














MANUFACTURER 


Counselor at Law, oy oF No 
PRINTERS ROLLERS @ 


No. 40 Wall Street, New York. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
we 


sax A long experience in the printing 
business gives me_ special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 


AND COMPOSITION. 4 














Weld & Sturtevant 


44 Duane Street, New York, 
SOOXIWZ PRIN TERS’ and BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
We Sell the Latest and Best 


STITCHERS, FOLDERS, FEEDERS, CUTTERS, 
and other Machinery. 
CONSULT US BEFORE ORDERING. 
















THE ART STUDENT, edited by Ernest 
Knaufft. Instruction in Illustrating, 
Caricaturing, Chalk-plate and Wood 
Engraving, etc. 

Facsimiles of sketches by Mezsson- 
ter, Gerome, Herkomer, Vierge, Mer- 
zel and all the masters of draughts- 
manship. 


BEGAN IN NOV. 
WITH THE 
MEISSONIER } 
NUMBER. 













iVOL. XI OF 
THE 


Send 30 cents (stamps taken) for four 
specimen numbers, or 70 cents for six 
months’ subscription and three back 
numbers, or $1.50 for one year's sub- 
scription and seven back numbers. 
ee No free copies. Mention The Jnland 
Printer when you write. 


Address 
THE ART STUDENT, 
132;W. 23d St.. NEW YORK. 


























Extra Finished 


Etching Zinc 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 


, 
7 

7 

: 

; 23 and 25 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J 





5 


4 





¢ The Blotter 
made a hit! 


Our first blotter of the series we 
intend to issue for the purpose of 
advertising printers during the 
present year is called 


‘* RESOLUTIONS,” 


It has scored an instantaneous success 
Not one printer has returned the design 
because he didn’t like it. The design is in 
three colors—red, blue and yellow —and 
the plates are worked so we get five colors. 
We want forty-three more subscribers to 
fill the quota of one hundred. Write for 
your territory today. 





THE PLAN: 

We will issue but 100 sets of plates. A 

rinter must contract for six months at 
east. The plates and copy together will 
cost $3.50 per month, cash in advance. 
Each subscriber furnishes data from which 
the “copy” is written by Lewis to suit his 
business. Electrotypes will be the best 
procurable, and the original plates will be 
deep photo-engravings. 

All subscribers to this service, or clients 
doing business with us to the extent of $5, 
will get the 7rade Magazine, a Sopage 
and cover monthly, devoted to the public- 
seeing side of business and to the printing 
of advertising matter, free for one year. 
Send for complete details and contract. 


ONE PRINTER IN EACH 
TOWN ONLY. 


The Advertiser’s Agency, 
Business Advisers, 
Advertising Experts, 
Placers of Advertising. 
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E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, Gen. Manager. 
CHARLES J. SHEARER, Prest. 


Penn Mutual Bldg. PHILADELPHIA. 
FRPP EP EHS ESET SESEESSE SSSA 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 












TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 





in America. We have a Washington Office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
say snes fic journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a yor 
~ six months. Specimen copies and D 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, New York. 


























THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


importers of 
German Book Cloth, 


Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers =: 
Rollers... = 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION BY MAIL 


Thorough instruction 
im book-keeping and 
business, shorthand, sci - 
ence, journalism, lan- 
guages, architecture, 
surveying drawing;civ- 














il, mechanical, steam, 
electrical, hydraulic, 
municipal, sanitary, 
railroad and structural 
engineering. Expert in- 
structors. Fifth year, 
Fees moderate. 
Illustrated catalog free. 
State subject in which 
interested. 


a8 ag 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine.) 
29 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C, 














H. W. WALLDORF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Binders’ Crunk Board 
MONROE, MICH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 
612 Chicago Stock Exchange Building. 
Telephone, Main 4586. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 


{ SIEDENBURG 


PHOTO PROCESS 


ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS. 





Why pay p.- tl 
the iste entree = 
“devil” 


for running 
your presses SS 
when the 


‘OLDS % GI 





does it quicker, 
cheaper and better, 
and never talks back. 


Perhaps a printer near you has one you would like to see, 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 600. Lansing, Mich. 








PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVER: 


WE AIM Al fale BEST 


PRINTING Pisce! 
- iN PLATES 


WiLeson FNER 








ETCHING ZINC | 





Superior vat selected HARD ZINC, machine 
c= and polished, for Half- Tone and Line 
itching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a limited 
amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less time 
required for drying, less heating of type, less wear on blankets 
than when using the ordinary matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the world 
ge bret cents in stamps for half-sheet sample by mail. 

jee, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 


444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
FOR SALE IN CANADA BY 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street, Montreal. 





ig Giste 








anBrass Tyee FouypRy. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND SEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE (4 'mitation of Leather) 


75 AND 77 DUANE STREET 
New York City. 











FOR... 
Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
GO TO 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


71-73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 














Sane Brothersy Go. | 


BOOK 
BINDERS’ 
STOGK 

+ Nos. 116-120 Market Street, 
: Chicago, Jl. 








HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen'l Manager 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - - + PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 





GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS 
Our Catalogue now ready. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 


CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 








WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. ot 
Oswego. Effective advertising carefully pre- 
pared. 

Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia. Designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and _ special 
advertising. A copy of trade magazine sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
outfits, and bicyles for our customers. 

BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 


Northwestern Stamp Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75 Duane street, New York; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
BRONZING MACHINES. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 

Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 

- street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COPPER IN SHEETS FOR ENGRAVERS’ 
USE. 
Hussey, C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 
James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’®Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. ‘ 

ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lave, Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to 
one-third the cost. 


eswax at 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison 71. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 


Drach, Chas. A., Beever Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., Chicago. Also 
printing press repairers. 

EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 

Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printers’ line; also catalogue. 
Frontier Iron Works, Chene st.. Detroit, Mich. 

Improved gasand gasoline engines ; catalogue. 
ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago 
Regular or odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago pore ented Ce., .-E. 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


N. Gray, 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York; St. Louis. 

The Fachs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
- Chicago. ‘‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
xs Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 4 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Kirwan, E. F., & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘“ Press- 
men’s Compound”’ is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and ‘arn * presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ ROLLERS. 


Griem, Henry, 298 Dearborn st., Chicago, importer 
and manufacturer of lithographers’ rollers. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


| The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 


New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


LYE BRUSHES. 


Adams’ brushes outlast all others. J. J. Adams 
Co., 130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcesicr, Mass. Makers 


of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. Mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 


Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 
Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Electrotyped music plates. 
NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


PAPER. 


Do you buy Cover Papers? Do you want the 
lowest prices and the largest line in the U. S. 
to choose from? Try Illinois Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


| American Type Founders’ Co., genera! selling 


Roosen, H. D., 31-33 S. Fifth st., Brooklyn, N. Y.; | 


tor Beekman st., New York; 34-36 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, Ill. 


Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters or all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 

















— 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY —Continuwed. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 
Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, document manila papers, etc. 
PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Coloritype Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 
York. 


IMinois Engraving Co., #° Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zinc etching, and 
designing. : 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 


ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


ee, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & yy ee . Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


) ,» Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Philippi, O., & Co., Boyce bldg., Chicago. Expert 
linotype repairers. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. ‘‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
‘* New Departure ”’ cases, stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood goods. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and_ everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make book- 
binders’ boards and engravers’ wood. Send 
for our illustrated. catalogue. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman & Sherry, & S. Market street, Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Ider, 117 North Water st., Rochester, 
adding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘“‘ Perfection” non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, bookbind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oilcloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, hektograph composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 


Hart & Zu 
N. Y. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 





STEAM ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. special 
printing office engines. Circulars free. 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

oston, 150 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 
St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Munson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
N. Y. stimating, deduct spaces and quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Machine Co., 34 Park Row, 


Thorne LL spgorey 
onroe st., Chicago. 


New York; 139 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 
York. P. T. Dodge, Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
tule, etc. 


Morgane & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture, and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





EARHART’S ¢6 








NEW WORK he 


It is 5 x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped 
in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades 
of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and the 
balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints 
and colors of stock used. In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving 
from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination is given 
a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will proceea harmony. Printers are 
well aware of the fact that there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever 
before. This demand has been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used 
for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers 
experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. 
A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will 
produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to 
turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer’’ will completely overcome this difficulty. 

It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer 
will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored 


stock he may select. 
For sale by 





armonizer 
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AH book showing a great 
variety of harmonious 
effects produced by print- 
ing colored inks on colored 
papers. % vt vt vt st ut ut 


$3.50 per Copy. 


Owing to the increasing demand for this 
work, the price will soon 


advanced. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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N proportion as society 
refines, new books must 
ever become more necessary. 

—Goldsmith. 









































HE new book of COVER PAPERS 
will be ready in a few weeks— 
delayed by the return wave of 
prosperity which nearly swamped 
us with orders—something had 
to wait—surely not the orders, 
naturally the book. 


RESUMING the preparation of the 
samples, we wish to say in the 
meantime : 


..IF YOU WANT COVERS.. 


of any Kind whatever, send in 
your orders, with a sample or 
description, and satisfaction is 
guaranteed you. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


212-218 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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The “Century” 
Jubilee. 


We desire to acknowledge in public the many messages of congratulation 
which our friends have showered upon us. We have ever striven to be in 
the front rank of progressive mechanical thinkers, but, to be frank, had 

not calculated upon the volume of appre- 











ciation and hearty commendation which our 
Jubilee has called forth. That this con- 
cern, which has behind it a_ substantial 
record of twenty-five’ years that is second 
to none in its special line, still maintains 
its position of advantage is due to two 
things — unremitting mechanical research 





on the part of experienced minds, and the 





energy and enthusiasm of new blood—a 
correlation of the old and new which enables it to develop and occupy new 
fields to the advantage of its many patrons and itself. 


In order that those who are not in touch with us may grasp the 
dominant thought which directs our work, we will reveal the point from 
which we view a manufacturer’s responsibility. 


The situation, as it seems to us, in which the printer finds himself 
today is this: He is expected, on the one hand, to give more for the money 
he obtains than ever before; and, on the other, he must pay more for the 
labor which he requires than at any time in his previous existence. Here 
are two natural conditions which are moving on the printer from opposite 
directions, conditions which can be seen and prepared for, but which cannot 
be avoided. What is the remedy? To obtain more from the labor employed 
than formerly. But how? By providing labor with materials and appliances 
which will enable it to produce the desired increase naturally and easily. 
Here, then, the printer must look to the maker of his materials and the 
maker of his appliances—the responsibility of his future is upon their 
shoulders. It is their duty to provide for him such improved means as. the 
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THE ‘‘CENTURY” JUBILEE. 





situation demands. If they do not strive to do so they are recreant and 
merit condemnation ; if they do they deserve confidence and encouragement. 

In the full appreciation of this responsibility we never permit a day to 
pass without an earnest consideration of the present and future requirements 
of commercial and artistic printing. It is this spirit of pioneering that 
caused us to perceive the vast possibilities of the three-color process and led 
us to develop the “Century,” with a special view to its adaptation to the 
peculiarities and needs of three-color work. We have gone even further 
than a pressbuilder usually goes—we have not only developed a perfect 
three-color printing machine, but have overcome the mechanical difficulties of 
registering printing plates and of quickly securing plates of odd size and shape 
in their proper place. While we build and furnish nothing but the press, 
yet we are in a position to select the proper devices and see that they are 
supplied, and to instruct any concern desirous of learning this new method 
of printing in its practical features. 

The beautiful three-color sheet we have just published is pronounced by 
competent judges to be the most perfect specimen they have ever seen; this 
has also been our own judgment. When we state that work of this class if 
run upon the “Century” is a commercial product, we announce that a revolu- 


tion is about to take place in more than 








one line of commercial printing. 





co 


NotE.—We shall be glad to corre- 
spond with those who are considering the 
adoption of the three-color method. A 
specimen sheet of the work may be had 
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Company, 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


5 Bridewell Place, 
LONDON, E. C. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTE.— Our usual announcement on the Tournament of the «Century”’ 
will appear in March number. 
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THE “MULTIPRESS.”’ 











The “Multipress.” 





The problem of printing newspapers at high speeds from flat forms of 
type is one that has engaged the attention of mechanics for some years. 
Several machines have heretofore been put upon the market for this purpose, 





but in no case has complete success been attained. Many difficulties were 
encountered. 


The necessity for complex motions, which call for complicated mechanism; 
the lack of the proper appreciation, upon the part of the makers, of printing 
and paper strains; the necessity for costly extra-strength paper engendered 
thereby, and the uncertainty of operation which always results where exacting 
conditions are imposed upon those operating machines; all combined to give 
trouble, but had to be accepted by publishers, who, after balancing between 
stereotyping and the evils of a flat-bed web press, chose the latter. We fully 
realized the difficulties under which others labored and have successfully 
avoided them in the Multipress. Unlike any other press of the kind, it 
requires no precise and skillful manipulation; it does not demand an exact 
temperature, and neither electricity nor moisture in the air affect its operation, 
and special paper is not necessary. In short, it is an everyday press which 
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THE “MULTIPRESS.”’ 








may be put into ordinary hands with splendid results, and one which is not 
subject to climatic changes or liable to be affected by slight causes. In its 


way it is so simple, accurate and reliable as the celebrated 
Country Campbell. 

Its price is very little above that of others, but the 
perfection of its product, the certainty of its performance 
and the economy of its operation—aside from its greater 
speed—render the difference immaterial. 





WE BUILD IT IN STANDARD SIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


The No. 14, = printing 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns; 


LENGTH OF SHEET 22 INCHES. 


The No. 15, = printing 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns; 


LENGTH OF SHEET 23% INCHES. 





We guarantee a practicable day-in-and-day- 
out speed of 5,000 to 6,000 4, 6 or 8 page papers 
per hour. 


If you are interested please send your name and we shall be pleased to 
mail you papers produced upon this machine, and a booklet giving a detailed 


description of it. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


5 Bridewell Place, 
LONDON, E. C. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











“THE CAMPBELL-COX CASE. 


‘‘Referring to the recent decision 
of Judge Swan, at Detroit, in the 
suit of the Campbell Printing Press 
Company against the Cox Press 
Company, H. A. Wise Wood, gen- 
eral manager of the Campbell 
Company, said : 

‘At present we have not re- 
ceived the text of the decision and 
cannot say whether or not it is of a 
sweeping nature. In any event, 
the case will be immediately car- 
ried to the Court of Appeals, which 
sits in Cincinnati, and we have no 
doubt that on its merits the case 
will be decided in our favor. As 
the suit now stands, four decisions 
have been rendered in our favor 
and but one in favor of the Cox 
Company. Until a final decision 
has been handed down in the 
Court of Appeals adverse to us we 
shall take every means necessary 
of aggressively protecting our 
rights.’”’— Zhe Newspaper Maker. 





5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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New Attachment 


...- FOR THE.... 








ARRIS AUTOMATIC 
CARD 4x» 
ENVELOPE 

. PRESS.... 


A Wonderful Timesaver. 


























Important Announcement ! 


HE builders of the Harris Automatic Card and Envelope 
Press have great pleasure in announcing that they have 








= perfected an attachment for their machine whereby forms 


may be printed from ordinary type without the necessity of electro- 
typing. The chase will take form up to 3% x 8% inches and any 
face of type can be used that is not deeper than 3% inch. 

This attachment is particularly valuable, as it permits of short 
runs of envelopes, cards, shipping tags, postals, etc., of 3,000 or 
smaller, being printed on the Harris Press, which the delay in 
making plates practically made prohibitory heretofore. It can be 
attached to all presses now in use, and is supplied on all new 
machines put out. The Harris is a wonder, and with this new 
device is doubly valuable. 

Write for full particulars. Address— 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NILES, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Back of American-Polhemus Triple Cabinet, showing arrangement of Body-letter Cases or Patent Tilting 
Brackets, with Rest for Galley under the Lower Case. 











American-Polhemus Cabinets 


ALL HARDWOOD ---- BEAUTIFUL CHERRY FINISH. 


Every inch of space utilized to advantage. Body-letter cases placed where they do not obstruct access to 
job cases. Job cases placed where they can be got at without stopping another compositor. California Job 
Cases instead of Italic, giving same space for lower case and more room for caps. Three-quarter cases instead 
of two-third cases —a better and larger case at no advance in price. Sort Drawers — usually scarce in every office. 
Galley Top — right handy and right useful. 





PRICES OF AMERICAN - POLHEMUS CABINETS— SUBJECT TO DISCOUNTS. 
20 Cases Single American-Polhemus Cabinet — complete with 18 full-size California job cases, $ 35 00 


1 pair of news cases, galley top, and 1 pair of patent tilting brackets, - - - 


Double American-Polhemus Cabinet — complete with 18 full-size and 20 three-quarter 
42 Cases California job cases, 2 pairs of news cases, » galley top, Io sort rt drawers, and 2 pairs $ 75 00 
of patent tilting brackets, -  - - . = z 


Triple American-Polhemus Cabinet — complete with 18 full-size and 4o three- quarter 
64 Cases California job cases, 3 pairs news cases, galley top, 10 sort drawers, and 3 3 pairs $ 1 10 00 
of patent tilting brackets, - ais ale an sr RES SE ee IS ROMO ai 








AYAOU are sure to get 
LY the Best 


WOOD GOODS 


By ordering from the 
nearest Branch of 


AMERICAN 
TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ 
COMPANY 


Front of American-Polhemus Triple Cabinet, showing Jobbing Cases, Sort Drawers, . _ . 
sik Galley Top or ew 2 HAVE YOU got our Price List ? 
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/Nmerican Type Founders’ Co, 


General Selling Agent 
ALBERT NATHAN & CO’S 











Printing Inks. 











:::s TWO ANNOUNCEMENTS cee 





We have the good fortune to announce 
that the American Type Founders’ 
Company will in future act as exclu- 
sive General Selling Agent for our 

Printing Inks in North America, and will 
carry complete effective stocks at each of its 
numerous Branches. 

Having thus established agencies for our inks 
in all principal cities, we have made arrange- 
ments to promptly fill all orders for special inks 
and to match every shade and grade of color 
demanded by the customers of any of the 
Branches of our General Selling Agent. 

We have furnished our Selling Agent with 
a very complete and beautiful Specimen Book 
of Inks and Bronze Powders, showing over 
140 colors and shades. 


ALBERT NATHAN & CO. 


HAMBURG AND NEW YORK. 





As the most extensive retailers of 
Printing Inks in the world, the 
American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany formerly divided its purchases 

among all the leading ink makers. Deciding 
to concentrate its efforts on one make, it under- 
took during the past year a comprehensive 
series of severe tests of Printing Inks from 
several of the leading manufacturers, to deter- 
mine which were best. These tests finally 
demonstrated the superiority of the Black and 
Colored Inks of Albert Nathan & Co. Having 
selected its stocks of inks after a year of 
experiment and preparation, the American 
Type Founders’ Company is now in as favor- 
able a position as a manufacturer to thor- 
oughly satisfy its customers for Printing Inks. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
COVERING THE CONTINENT. 





Buy the Best Ink where you Buy the Best Type. 


ses See Offer under ‘‘ Business Notices.’’ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WORK 


To get 
Fine Results 
if you use 


NATHAN’S 
INKS 


The Inks we offer 
we use ourselves 
and can recommend. 


S END for our New INK 
SPECIMEN BOOK. 

It was printed by ourselves for 
printers, to satisfy printers — 
not the ink maker. No ink was 
admitted that did not meet all 
reasonable requirements. 
Cover by Bradley, plates by 
Fleming and Binner. 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, 612 Delaware Street 























BOSTON, 150 Congress Street CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street 

NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Streets DENVER, 1616-1622 Blake Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom Street CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth Street SAN FRANCISCO, 405-407 Sansome Street 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets LOS ANGELES, CAL., 205 W. Los Angeles Street 
BUFFALO, 45 N. Division Street, cor. Ellicott MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First Street, South PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
PITTSBURG, 323 Third Avenue ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 


Buy the Best Ink where you Buy the Best Type. 
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> Economy 
“2s Wrapper « 
\” Paster. 


ee paste fountain has a perforated bottom through which the paste reaches 

8) the top sheet of a pile, which may contain four hundred sheets. As the top 

sheet is drawn off, the next is pasted automatically and instantly, and so on. 
Wrappers are pasted as fast they can be drawn from the pile. 

It saves all the time of ‘‘laying out’? and applying paste with a brush, 

fifty per cent in paste, and a great deal of space, as three or four hundred 

wrappers occupy no more table room than one, and you can wrap on top of 


I ‘ onl ul the pile, as indicated in the cut. 


| Uh . 
| A SAMPLE EXPERIENCE—A REMARKABLE SAVING. 


aE 
i 
| 
| CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY— PRINTING OFFICE. 
CHARLES A. STICKNEY, SUPERINTENDENT PRINTING. 
Sr. Pau, MINN., April 20, 1897. 






uM 


2 
lw) | | 
? 
| || : a l ay 
bill kes Lh 4, 
“2 My Y American Type Founders’ Company: 
Yh Dear Sirs,— In answer to your letter of April 13 about the ‘Economy Wrapper Paster’: We 
have just finished wrapping an edition of fifteen thousand tariffs, 12 x 18 inches— 28 pages. These 
tariffs were being wrapped at the rate of 250 per hour with a brush, while with the aid of your 
paster this was increased to 400 per hour. In every way I think it far ahead of a brush. 


Yours truly, CHARLES A, STICKNEY. 
No. 10. For width of 10 inches or less, each, - - - $4.00 
No. 14. For width of 14 inches or less, each, . - 4.50 
No. 16. For width of 16 inches or less, each, - - - 5.00 











ACTIIE Binders 


EFFICIENT— QUICK— NEAT WORK— 
ROUND OR FLAT WIRE— THICK OR 
THIN STAPLES— SIMPLE ADJUSTMENT. 


BEST TO BE HAD. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
Acme Wire Staple Binder (see cut), capacity 14-inch 
O and under, on all kinds of paper (including coated), 
e for round or flat wire, with treadle and table complete. 
Acme Wire Staple Binder (very similar to illustration), 
O capacity 4%-inch on ordinary printing paper, 3-16-inch 2 
& on coated paper, for round, fine wire only, with treadle 
and table complete. 


No. 21, %-inch, round; No. 22, 5-16-inch, round; No. 23, 
. ¥-inch, flat; No. 24, 5-16-inch, flat. Per box of 5,000 of 
one kind, $1.25. ; 


























American Type Founders’ Co. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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y VYORE VALUE... y 
v tf x W 
y per Dollar. = iy c é 
¥ Better Satisfaction | 2h 
v4 a ee ' 
y per Dollar. . - GALLY UNIVERSAL. 


The Best of 
¥ Everything for the 
Printer. 








CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


ut 


/ 

/ 

y Ee CAREFUL BUYER should have 
4 our Price List of Machinery and Supplies— 
7 should get our net prices—should profit by our 
y immense purchasing power. As largest buyers 
J wecommand lowest prices. 













FMERICAN TYPE 

y “a FOUNDERS’ CO. 

| LEADERS OF TYPE. FASHIONS. 

' BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES..... RI sn cine 


me 
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Factory : 


logue, as follows: “Got as a clue.” Times 


have changed now, however, and our catalogue is not merely a “clue,” but a book of 300 
pages, giving a full description of more than 10,000 different styles of BLANK BOOKS, 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS, TABLETS, etc. All “honest goods, full count, at fair 
prices” (U.S. Standard quire, 24 sheets; Boorum & Pease Company Standard quire, 25 
sheets, 100 pages). 

We would call attention to the various books in which we use the celebrated WEST- 
LOCK PAPER, manufactured by the Keith Paper Company, of Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

ALL STANDARD BLANK BOOKS CONTAINING WESTLOCK PAPER 
ARE SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Write us for our Catalogue. 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF BLANK BOOKS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Brid d Front Streets, 
an 101-103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 











ERGRAVIRG- ano 
ELECTROTYPIRG ™ 
CORPHRY & a 


Cf ->_1S OUR MOTTO. 








ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Reliance Lever Gutte 


CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL 
CUTTERS OF ITS CLASS 


(no matter what other manufacturers claim ). 


The strongest, most thor- 
oughly constructed and re- 
liable cutter on the market. 

Its proportions are correct 
as to weight and strength. 
No over-amount of iron, that 
only adds to price and freight. 

Over 700 Reliance Cutters 
are now in use, with not one = 
complaint, or call for repairs 3 
either on account of weak- 
ness, defective material or a ce sities 
workmanship. 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 





ALL PARTS STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


THE FIRST AND LAST CUTTER BUILT 
ARE EXACTLY ALIKE, 


FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


S. COOKE & CO., MELBouRNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, and Branches, St. JoHN, N.B., MONTREAL 
and WINNIPEG, Sole Agents for the Dominion of Canada. 








LITHOGRAPHING 
INALLITS BRANCHES 
FOR THE TRADE. 





FOR 
PUBLIC & HIGH SCHOOLS, 
LAW, MEDICAL, BUSINESS, 
Z TRAINING SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
Pw ALL LITHOGRAPHED, 
LITHOGRAPKED & PRINTED 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHED WITH BLANK SPACES 
FOR PRINTING. 


Goes LITHOGRAPHING Co. DESCRIMEME PRICE LISTS 


160-174 ADAMS ST. Tne 


TRADE. 


CHICAGO. 

















A COMBINE 


A BENEFIT TO THE BUYER. | 














Patented 


August (7, aes a : Past 





experience 
with 

present day 
thought, 
methods and 
tools 
combine to 
produce 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
PAPER CUTTER &&€&¢ 


This Cutter embraces all attachments 
desirable for cutting paper with ease, 


accuracy and en eee 
sR Three Sizes: 
Note ( LEVERAGE. 23-inch, 
|] FINISH. 26-inch, 
STRENGTH. 30-inch. 





FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 











THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 
a 


Is a radical improvement 
over others on the market. 
The guide is accurately 
graduated to twelve (12) 
points and numbered op- 
posite every fifth slot in 
its length. The gauge is 
made reversible, for cut- 
ting leads longer than the 
bed, is fitted with a latch to engage the slots in the guide 
and is clamped with a thumbscrew. In cutting odd 
lengths the latch is raised up and the gauge set accord- 
ingly. Examine the Chandler & Price before placing 
order for a lead and rule cutter. 








FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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WHEN YOU"™ ©.) 
THINK OF = ™ * 
ENGRAVINGS~  “# 
ATTRACTIVE “© 
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REMEMBER of” /7 
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SANDERS ENGRAVING CO. 


© CRRERORY ST-LOUIS 














Sanders’ Art Catalogue .... 


Pt 


Containing twenty-four pages of the finest art subjects, 
sent upon receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. J# Jt vt vt vt 
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M Avena 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR...... SME RICAN 


We take pleasure 


in fact everything that 


Book has proved to those 





of catalogue paper made, and sold at a price of the low-grade coated papers. 
our book papers in the 24 x 36 and 25 x 38, also in the double sizes from 70 pounds up to 160 
pounds, excepting the American Enamel and the Coated Book. We carry the largest and 
most varied line of book papers in the West. 
send for samples and prices, or, if convenient, we cordially invite you to give us a call. 


EN NI NAMEL 
BOOK 


(NON-COATED.) 


in announcing to the trade in general that we are now 


located in our new place of business, and are prepared to fill orders for all grades of 


Book, News, Flats, Ledger, Linen, Bond Papers, Cardboards, 
Flat Jute Manilas, Document Manilas, Envelopes 


and Ruled Goods, 


a first-class wholesale paper house should have in stock. 


We are the Exclusive Agents for the well-known American Enamel Book, Natural Tone 
(Non-Coated), formerly carried by the American Paper Company. This high grade of 


who have used it to be without doubt the best and highest grade 
We carry all 


When in need of anything in our line, please 





DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO., 





61 AND 63 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 
.... CHICAGO... 





IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


Challenge 
~— Gordon 


The following recent patents and improvements 
make it the lighest-running and fastest Job Press 
in the market. 





NEW IMPRESSION THROW-OFF. 
NEW NOISELESS DISK MOTION. 
NEW DEPRESSIBLE GRIPPERS. 
COUNTERBALANCED PLATEN. 


“f 


See this wonderful press 
when ready to buy. It 
is making money for 

why not for 





others, 
you? 


sf 


¢ 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. | 


o> 
 — wT ae. 


Highest Efficiency for Least Money. 


™ Advance 


Is built by skilled workmen with special 
machinery which enables the manufac- 
turers to produce 


A High-Grade Cutter 


AT A MODERATE PRICE. 





The 


9999 





The only lever cutter with 
gibs and set screws to take up 
wear of knife bar. Every 
desired convenience. 


SIX SIZES: 


16 and 19 ineh Pony. 


22%, 25, 80 and 388 inch. 
Also 
80 and 88 inch Power. 








. 


‘FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 








Write for Circulars and Net Prices. 


Write for Circulars and Net Prices. 
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TWO -REVOLUTION 
PRINTING MACHINE 





be Scot 





WITH FOUR FORM ROLLERS AND FRONT FLY DELIVERY.— Class H. N. 





THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the press 
runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


Fly Delivery. 


The sheets are delivered in front by a fly, which is readily 
adjusted for different sizes. 


The Sheet Cutter 


Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 


Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 





The Type Bed 


Is supported by four steel-shod tracks. 


Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation, 

The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 

Gripper Motion 


Is accurate and is provided with a culate self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 


Back-up Motion 
Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 


Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger. 


And many other Improvements not on other machines. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER has always demanded these improved features, but never before received them. 


Honest effort, 


the best material and the most careful construction have produced the strongest, fastest and most reliable machine yet offered. 


= LOOK IT UP BEFORE ORDERING = 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, CARTER BUILDING. 


Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO NBAREST OFFICE. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


..».» PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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CLapps Success CASEA. 








Bt's @ sss 


“Success” 


and fully up to date. 





F.WESEL. M’FG CO. NEW YORK. 
COPYRIGHTED. PATENT APPLIED FOR. 








¥T will save 25 to 35 per cent of time over any other. All the characters 


4 : 5 ¥Y 4 most used, including spaces and quads, are nearest the stick hand. Look 
¥ Price, $1.25 § © : epee a ad 

4 Seen ail w it over. It will pay you. The caps having the same lay as the lower case 
Gian ¥ and being in the same case, saves ‘‘that long reach,’ besides the expense 
4 o- sf v and room of an upper case—worth considering. As all characters are 
v ¥ stamped on the upper slat of each box the case can be learned in thirty 
4 co aes ¥ minutes. Manufactured and For Sale by 

¥ DEALERS. ; F,. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Daan ieaneameieeaeell 82-84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 









Who usc the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


















Se eH cH 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


© The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


F 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 

_ BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
B.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 

28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 




















THE AVUP& WIBORG CO 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK ,CHICAGO, ST; LOVIS 




















BRADLEY. 
alll aetna 


/MF'R'S or LITHOCRAPHIC andLETTER PRESS 


PRINTING INKS 


DARK GREEN, 557-69. LIGHT RED, 448-89. YELLOW, 267-92. COPYRIGHTED. 



































F | Ad iil 
a ) AKECESE ews ' 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by: 





Eugene Lyon, Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
123 N. Fourth St., Phita., Pa. Nashville, Tenn. 
Wm.C. Jupp, F. W. Gardiner Co., 
Detroit, Mich. ( Salt Lake, Utah. 
Kingsley Paper Co., ee 
wiiead. 0. ) Bryan Printing Co., Fn eataes 
( Columbia, S.C. 


W.A. Stowe, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chas. A. Smith Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. ( Alling Paper Co., 

Courier Co., ; San Antonio, Tex. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


State Journal Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


) Great Western Type Foundry, 


Alling & Cory, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; Omaha, Neb. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., ) Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 4 St. Paul, Minn. 
Heybach-Bush Co., { B. M. Wood, 


Louisville, Ky. Dayton, Ohio. 
DISTRIUBUTING AGENTS FOR CANADA: 
Toronto Type Foundry, 
Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. 
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THE WARNING !— Stronger Envelopes Needed. 


The poor quality of envelopes some persons use in sending matter through the mails is causing 
complaint from Post Office officials. This is particularly true of the registered letter department, 
through which many persons send coins and other articles that with handling will break through poor 
envelopes. In this way considerable is lost, and to guard against these losses Postmaster-General 
Gary has issued a letter warning persons against using poor stationery. The order is as follows : 


SECTION 1045. Matter, how to be Presented for Registration.—Postmasters, before receiving 
matter for registration, must require the sender to have it fully, legibly and correctly addressed, the 
name and address of the sender indorsed upon it, and, if letters, all the contents placed in a firmly 
sealed envelope strong enough to safely carry inclosures in the mails, and to have affixed the necessary 
stamps to pay postage and fee. Postmasters and employes are forbidden to address the matter, place | 
the contents in the envelope, seal it or affix the stamps. Third and fourth class matter for registration | 
must also be marked: ‘‘ Third Class”’ or ‘‘ Fourth Class,’’ as the case may be, and be so wrapped as | 
to safely bear transportation and easily admit of examination, which the postmaster should make 
before registering. 

Many complaints have been received at the department in relation to losses of contents of registered 
letters, which investigations show were caused by the poor quality of the envelopes covering the matter 
registered. Postmasters should require stronger envelopes, when the letters presented at the registry 
window evidently 'contain coin or bulky matter, than would be demanded if the inclosures were 
apparently of such a character as not to severely test the quality of the envelopes. 


JAMES A.GARY, Postmaster-General. 





THE REMEDY! 


Use Riverside Paper Company’s Standard All-Rag Animal-Sized Pole-Dried Envelope Paper. 
We make but one grade, and it is noted for its hardness and strength. Any envelope manufacturer 
can supply you with envelopes made from our paper, if you insist upon it. 

Our method of drying papers is the old way — by hanging the paper in sheets on poles, in lofts 
heated by steam, as shown by illustration above. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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George E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


and Machinery for 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent tor F. L, MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 





LONG DISTANGE TELEPHONE, “HARRISON 541.”’ 
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OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, =~ = 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
Cc. R. CARVER, = = 25 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KENNEDY & MASON, = 414 East Pearl Street,- Cincinnati, Ohio. 


329 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 
J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 


PNUTOMATIC 
<) (@LAMP 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are fast, 
accurate, easily operated labor savers. 
Equipped with electric motor, they 
are most economical in floor space..... 





Card showing motor attachment sent on 
request. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


MILLER & RICHARD, = - = 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
THE WILL R. KNOX MACH’Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
















High Speed. Bes, —— 


Fing Work. 
a OK 


No press capable of turning 
out the finest grade of job print- 
ing can be run at the speed of the 
Optimus. The Optimus has the 
only satisfactory delivery—printed 
side up—and will deliver any 
kind of paper, including tissue. 


dd 
We Guarantee t:,, 


delivery, the fastest two-revolution 
of its size, and a thoroughly first- 
class press in every way. 


BaboOck PPINGING PPESS MIO. G0. cn couvoeo mer sew vor once, ne Tbne Bue 


BUILDERS OF THE 


OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, 
DISPATCH Single Revolution, 





NEW } 


TwO- Revolution COLUMBIAN 
Préss 6VGP Dull. OPTIMUS. 


The bed is driven by a ball ( 
and socket joint, the simplest, 
most durable and perfect mech- 
anism yet produced for this pur- 
pose. The back-up motion is 
also an important feature of the 
new Columbian Optimus. Its 
rincipal competitors do not 


ave it. 
+ & > 


Apply for catalogue, prices and full 
description to 







BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


STANDARD Drum Cylinder, 
REGULAR, COUNTRY 


and other Cylinder Presses. Great Western ba had ay Neb. 


ee a 
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Typewriter : 
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REMINGTON-SHOLES COMPANY, 


Main Office and Factory—129 Rees Street, \W 
Chicago Salesroom—Room 12, 53 Dearborn St., 





ae CHICAGO, ILL. W 

W 

—+ AGENTS WANTED ~- v 
22°20 D0 0 Pa "0 Par 0 6 A> 0. AA2X6b. xs Ann ZG. W 
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{ w 
Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 
Institute Fair, New York, 
over every other motor 


in competition. .°. .. .*. .. 


> 


> 


aa & 


333335 


Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 
Illustrated catalogue upon application. 
General Offices : 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 20-22 Broad street, Rew York City. 
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| put on no style 


Possibly the most unpretentious business office in New 
York City is that of “Printers Ink Jonson.” There is a 
most notable absence of the regulation office force and para- 
phernalia, nevertheless there is a distinctive business smack 
noticeable everywhere, which would be difficult to counterfeit. 
Their claim of doing a prosperous business appears to be 
verified.—/nland Printer. 


I am located at No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, up two flights 
of stairs, and occupy a loft 25x100 feet. I have no fancy office 
furniture. No private room for long consultations. I act as my own 


bookkeeper. I superintend all the shipping of my orders. I am 





business up to the handle, and the man who comes in and buys 25 





cents’ worth is treated with the same alacrity as the one who buys 





$25.00 worth. It matters not who you are or what you are, I have 


to get your money before I surrender the inks. This is one point 
from which I have never varied, although I have filled over 40,000 
orders in the last four years. Is there an ink house in the world 


that can make any such statement, even though their factories cover 





acres of ground? Send for my price list and printed specimens. 


Address, Printers Ink Jonson 


8 Spruce Street, New York 
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Established 1830. 


CORDS . * 
“Micro-Ground” 


KNIVES..... 

















e Loving Ate?’ 
SAVE GRINDING BILLS 


TIME 
TEMPER 





Total, S S 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE THE WHY? 


Write for our Library. 








GCISIWVOZ 
SPECIAL 
ATTENTION, 
SPECIAL L: COES & CO 
SERVICE, ” 3 
SPECIAL 


SOUVENIR — if you mention this “ad.” Worcester, Mass. 
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SPECIAL « PRINTINGs MACHINERY. 





a i” Pm : ec S ee 


Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 


one to five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 





Poe 


e 


wis ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


on 


This outfit prints and-delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 


~-— width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


BED AND PLATEN SELF 

FEEDING PRESS, No. } 
Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and rto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 


PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 


FY. of fixed sizes may be added. 


Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 
inches, and is adjustable by eighths of 


inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. ss 
" By dividing fountain several colors can ee 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 

Designed especially for Folding 

Paper Box Makers; will do the © 


work automatically of four ordi- 





nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 


If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Philips Square, Montreal, has the sole right to solicit orders for us in Canada. 





wi WZ 
iz 








_JAENECKE Bros. 
GERSCANEENANN 


MAKERS OF 


PRINTING 
INKSA23 


NEW YORK,USA AM 
HANOVER, GERMANY. 











PRINTED IN FOUR COLORS WITH INKS OF JAENECKE BROS. & FR. SCHNEEMANN 
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THE WHITLOCK 














fy NEWCRANK § @)—(OOS?T MK, 
) BED MOVEMENT. } | Tt S 






MOHE Driver's short axis (or flat side) operating against the long axis (or sharp end) 
© of the Driven gear imparts the swift travel of the bed backward and forward. The 
‘8 Z Driver's long axis (or sharp end) operating against the short axis (or flat side) of 
‘ the Driven gear imparts the smooth rounding over centers. The crank shaft is in 
center of bed, exactly as in all the high-class Stop Cylinders. The bed and cylinder move 
at the same surface speed throughout the stroke of the crank shaft—no slowing down, The 


bed movement as an entirety is absolutely noiseless. 


[fs the Cost of Power a Consideration? 
o you Desire your Press to run by Motor? 





1D) 
Then some tests made by a recognized authority will convince you that THE WHITLOCK 
NEW CRANK MOVEMENT PRESS is not excelled as an economizer of steam or electricity. 
The Whitlock is the smoothest-ranning and most durable registering of all two-revolution presses. 


The Whitlock Machine 
SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 132 Times Building. Company. 


BOSTON: 10 Mason Building. 
CHICAGO: 706 Fisher Building. 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


HIGHEST GRADE 


PAPER FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY, 








97 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Factory —Pearl River, N. Y. 














GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


202-204 S. CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


N presenting this Rabbeting Machine to the 
trade, we feel confident we have met a long- 
felt want with universal satisfaction. This 
machine is now used by nearly all the half- 


tone engravers of the United States. 


We have lately 


added the Improved Clamp, which clamps the entire 


plate, at one operation. 


THE FOLLOWING FIRMS USE THE MACHINE: 


Franklin Eng. Co., . . Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. H. Benedict & Co., 
3ehring Eng. Co.,. 
Garden City Eng. Co., . 
Racine & Brownell, . 
Coloritype Company, 
Chas. A. Drach & Co., “6 
Toronto Eng. Co., 
Toronto Litho. Co., 
Terry Eng. Co., . 
Chas. H. Harper, 
S. R. Mason, 
Brown-Bierce Co., 
Gage & Sons, . 
Review & Herald, 
West Pub. Co., 
Bramblett & Beygel, 
Pioneer Press, . 
Ohio Eng. Co., . 


“ “ 


“ ‘ 


“ “ 


Toronto, Can. 
“ 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


New York. | 
Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Columbus, Ohio. | 


. St. Paul, Minn. | 


Courier-Journal, . . Louisville, Ky. 
Indianapolis Elec. Co., Ind'p’lis, Ind. 
Boardman Eng. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark Eng. Co., « 2% a 
Om. Pausch, . Saginaw, Mich. 
D.C. Cook Pub. Co., . . Elgin, Ill. 
Star Eng. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Los Angeles Photo-Eng. Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Joe E. Cook, . . Atlanta, Ga. 


San Francisco Bulletin, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Felts Eng. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Valley City ~~ Co., 

srand Rapids, Mich. 
D. C. Hawes, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Heard Respess Co., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Queen City Elect. Foundry, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Omaha Eng. Co., . Omaha, Neb. 
Cramer Eng. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF NEW MACHINERY. 


NEW STYLE BEVELING AND RABBETING MACHINE. 
For Beveling Copper and Zinc Plates. 
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wo The Sheridan... 
ase-CMaking Machine 


A money-saver and a money-maker. Makes cases better than 
handmade, with a saving of both cloth and glue. %%% 2% 








first-class binder can afford to be without our improved Case Maker, as shown in above 

cut. These machines are now running in New York, Chicago, London, Paris and 

Leipzig. The speed of this machine is twenty-two cases per minute, and we guarantee 

an absolute production of one thousand cases per hour, ten hours per day, every case perfect. 

One man and two boys only are necessary to operate this machine. No extra hand needed for 
cutting of cloth or supplying boards to the machine. We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


I. W. & C. B. SE™RIDAN, 








NEW YORK. , , 
CHICAGO. Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


LONDON. 
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THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


KAST « BHINGER 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 

Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Inks for Printing from Aluminum Plates, 
Tin Printing Inks, 

Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 


> 


THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
a> 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, "*issse 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 


3 NEW YORK. 


A rabhol 
Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes 
and finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 








«.Arabol... 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT damp ‘wecther, not adhere to the 


tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors 
are fast and brilliant—red, green, blue and white. 
The best solidified com- 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION position on the market. 


Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weatherand to preservea uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 
The ideal paste for the pressroom. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


MACHINE GUM 


Cold water will reduce it. 
For heaviest bookbinding. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 forftsnding: &an 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PAST 


For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. 
Does not harden in the keg. 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


Ready mixed. 
Needs only reducing by cold water. 





ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 








CROSS-LINE SCREENS... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Seud for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsley, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY * “©., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


anD THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
PRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 














Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 


Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger, and all 
large working parts are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pinions and crank gears, making it impossible 
to sluror twist. There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bearings 
are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independent of 
each other ; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, besides 
many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will tell the rest. 


GEO. W. PROUTY CO.,. 
Office and Factory—15 Union Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New England Salesroom—100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Seybold 
Cutters “ 
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have set a 
new pace 
in cutting 
records. 


THE MONARCH CUTTERS — Both Automatic and Hand Clamp. 


Did you ever notice that you don’t see secondhand 
Seybold Cutters for sale ? 


The working parts are few and massive, and built 
to last and wear. 


They are equipped with unique conveniences and 
are rich in earning-power. 


Their first cost is the end of expenditure. 


Seybold 
Cutters 


keep away 
from the 
repair shops. 








THE CAPITAL—Hand Clamp. 


BOLD MACHINE ¢ oe , 6 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Are you up to date, or are you still trying to compete 
with old and out-of-date machinery ? 


Are you wondering why you are losing business ? 
Are you giving the subject deep thought, or simply 
bemoaning your fate? Write us. 
Respectfully, 
Brown Folding Machine Co. 
‘coe tne, Ta 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Do You Want the Best 


Cabinets that can be made / 


HEN look carefully into the merits of the Porter Patented Extension Front Steel-Run Cabinets, manufactured 
exclusively by us under letters patent granted to Wm. A. Porter. This Cabinet, combined with ‘‘ New 
Departure ’’ Cases, Hamilton’s Patented Tilting Bracket, and filled with California Job Cases, makes a 
combination that is a winner—wins words of praise from the compositor—wins money for the proprietor by economiz- 
ing space, preserving type and reducing labor. We make them in twelve styles and sizes which are fully illustrated 
and described in our new catalogue, which will be sent to 
those who apply for it. No cabinet equals this in points ee THE HAMILTON MFG CO. 
of solidity and carrying capacity. They are absolutely 
indestructible and will stand any amount of rough usage. 
The special feature of this Cabinet is the Extension Front 
(see cut) which enables the workman to withdraw any 
case which is located in a place inconvenient to set type 
from on account of its position high up or low down in 
the tier of cases, and to place it at any desired height 
without drawing another case to serve as a rest. This is 
of great advantage, especially in high cabinets. It has 
been adopted in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington and many of the leading printing houses in 
the United States and England, and all who have them 
are earnest in their praise. These Cabinets can be pur- 
chased of any recognized dealer in printers’ supplies in 
the United States or Canada; also all other goods manu- 
factured by us are carried in stock and sold at all supply 
houses. Ask for Hamilton goods and see that you get 
them. Every article we make bears our stamp. Look 
for it. It is a guaranty of excellence. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Wood Type in the 
world. Send for Catalogue. 


THE HAMILTON MFG, CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Warchouse and Factory — MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 

















































PORTER CABINETS iadorsed by the Public 
Printer and now used in the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington. 





OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

; February 25, 1897. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 
2oth inst., | am pleased to state the Pat- 
ent Extension Front Cabinets have given _ 
entire satisfaction, and possess advantages 3 

over the old style cabinets. 
Respectfully yours, 

TH. E. BENEDICT, 

Public Printer. 
















Three more 40-Case Porter Extension 

Ne Cie ae ee ae Cereek No. 4 PORTER EXTENSION FRONT STEEL-RUN C T 
ment Printing Office on January 7, and now or 
en route to Washington. 









Contains 50 Cases in the floor space occupied by an ordinary single stand. Height, 84 inches. 
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We do not make type— 
Copper-face it only. 
5,000 Ibs. per week. 
1,000 Ibs. per day. 
Sorts in three hours. 











The durability of type 
is doubled. 

Corrections are more readily made. 

The type gives a sharper impression. 

Forms wash cleaner. 

The copper is a relief to the eye. 


COPPER-FACE YOUR LINOTYPE SLUGS 
FOR BOOKWORK AND LONG RUNS. # 
BETTER THAN AN ELECTROTYPE. &* 


Te 
gee in connection with Typeset- 
fe ting Machines.....20,000 lbs. copper-faced in 


past six months for machine use. 
In estimating cost, deduct spaces and quads (20 per cent weight of font). 
we 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


NEWTON COPPER-FACED TYPE CO. 


C. J. ORCHARD, Secretary. 
14 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 
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Just Out... 


CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 








THE CHAMBERS PAPER-FOLDING MACHINERY. 





ae = 


Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachine.... 





Leas 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it cuts 


over 100,000 signatures per day. 


4 


apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. 
hand or by an automatic feeding machine. 


It may be fed by 
Under favorable circumstances it has turned out 


manufactured by CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All rights reserved. Photo by John H. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 


“DAT LITTLE OLE LOG CABIN.” 














From painting by W. Volz. 


MUSIC. 








